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The Riddle of 
Prosperity 


ITH the general blessing of both the major parties, the 
Government has introduced a Bill which will enable the 


Monopolies Commission to undertake several investigations 
concurrently and to pursue them with more expedition. It is not, 
however, proposed significantly to extend the scope of the Commission 
or to sharpen its teeth. This Bill, and the circumstances of its intro- 
duction, accurately reflect the present state of public opinion in this 
country. Everybody agrees that monopolistic restriction can go too 
far and that it is a proper subject for investigation. That is something 
gained since the thirties. What is more, it is accepted both by the 
managerial community, whose opinions so strongly influence those’ of 
the Conservative Party, and by the trade unions, whose opinions 
dominate those of the Labour Party. That also is something gained. 

But it would be a great mistake to overrate the extent of the change 
in opinion. It would be a wild exaggeration to say that the merits of 
real competition are yet recognised in any but a few corners of the 
managerial community or anywhere at all in the trade unions. On the 
contrary, competition is still a dirty word in these islands, never to be 
allowed out in public without some guardian epithet to proclaim its 
disgrace, such as “ cut-throat,” “ harmful,” “ wasteful” or “ destruc- 
tive.” When industrialists talk of. “monopoly” and agree to its 
investigation, and conceivably even to its condemnation, they do not 
mean anything that enters into the normal practices of British industry, 
but only something abnormal and exceptional, which can safely be 
deprecated without in any way disturbing their own established pro- 
cedures. When trade unionists speak of monopoly they mean only 
something that wicked capitalists do ; they are not prepared to admit 
(and their refusal is enshrined in the terms of reference of the Mono- 
polies Commission) that it is even imaginable for monopolistic 
restrictions to eXist in the trade union world or in publicly owned 
corporations. 

The prevention of monopoly, in short, has become in the last few 
years something to which it is good form to pay verbal tribute. One 
might even go so far as to hack off one or two of monopoly’s outlying 
tentacles. But no impression whatever has been made on the great 
body of restrictionism in this country. Nor could any such attempt 
be made, for public opinion would not support it. Monopoly is 
becoming something that everybody talks about, and nobody does 
anything effective about. 

Much the same can be said, though perhaps a little less sweepingly, 
about the subject of economic efficiency in general. Under the device 
of “ productivity,” there has been a very widespread recognition 
throughout the country since the war that, if Britain is not to starve 
in idleness, there must be a great and rapid increase in general 
economic efficiency.. A great deal of most praiseworthy effort has been 
put into the examination of the subject. The labours of the Anglo- 
Ametican Productivity. Council and its successom have, in 
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particular, been monumental. Much has, been said 
and much written. Some things have also been done: 
productivity, at least in some British industries, and so 
far as it can be measured statistically, has been rising 
more rapidly since the war than before. And yet it is 
difficult to believe that the fundamentals have been 
tackled. Ordinary observation does not’ suggest that the 
gap in general economic efficiency between Britain and 
America has been significantly closed in these years ; on 
the contrary, it seems to be widening. German industry, 
after lying prostrate for several years, is now moving 
forward at a speed which finds little reflection here. 
There are several other countries which, with much 
less conscious attention to the subject, have yet achieved 
more. 

It begins to look as if ‘we have been dealing with the 
surface symptoms of poor productivity and that the real 
causes lie deeper. For a few years after the war, it was 
possible to ascribe a great deal to the lingering effects 
of the disorganisation and the exhaustion of the war 
itself. But that excuse serves no longer. For a time, it was 
believed that productivity could be increased by exhorta- 
tion. It had a little effect, but only here and there, and 
for short periods. Exhortation will work only when it 
® can act as a lever on a firm fulcrum of faith ; and in this 
country, it appears, faith in the merits—one might say 
in the morality— of economic achievement is dim. Then 
there was the phase of believing that the trick could be 
done by more and newer and better machinery. There 
is something in that too. But as an immediate stimulant 
to British productivity it suffers from two defects. There 
is a shortage of savings to pay for the machines. And 
machines will do little without the will to use them. In 
the last eighteen months, monetary discipline has been 
tried, and its effects have been considerable. But no one 
would claim that monetary policy can change the basic 
shape and spirit of a nation’s economy. 


Slowly, therefore, the conviction has been growing 
that the essential zlement has been missing. That 
element is the human will. Unless the ordinary man 
or woman sees the virtue, or at least the necessity, of 
producing more, more will not be produced. Even the 
Communists, who are taught to regard human beings 
as machines, are beginning to learn this truth. Cer- 
tainly in a free society, it is basic. And perhaps no set 
of people more badly need recalling to it than the pro- 
fessional economists. For many years now, the 
fashionable economics has been almost wholly 
mechanistic. The phenomena of economic life have 
been explained by formulae as rigid and as generalised 
as those of the natural sciences. Men have constructed 
machines to show how human society works, and 
“‘ models ” to show how it ought to be made to work. 


And since everything is believed to be mechanical, it ° 


follows that everything can be controlled and predicted. 

But this has all really been a great mistake. The 
human being stupidly and stubbornly persists in being 
human. . His consumption function is variable ; his 
propensity t6 save is subject to the most whimsical 
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variations. ‘The difference between progress and stag. 
nation does not turn on matters that can be regulated 
by a planner’s decrees ; it lies deeper in mass psycho- 
logy. And if an explanation is sought for the fact that 
the progress made in improving productivity in Britain 
since the war has been, not perhaps poor in absolute 
terms, but so inadequate in relation to the acknow- 
ledged need, then it is to be found not so much in 
economic policies or party programmes but in the 
everyday attitude of the people as they go about their 
business. It is not the economist or the politician so 


~ much as the sociologist, the psychologist—and perhaps 


the moralist—who can find the answer. The real 
question to ask is not why we do not produce more but 
why we do not want to produce more. 


* 


Two recently published books, both of which were 
reviewed in The Economist at the time of publication, 
serve to illustrate this thesis. The first* is the book that 
Mr Graham Hutton wrote at the request of the British 
Productivity Council, to sum up the general lessons that 
can be drawn from the reports of the three score pro- 
ductivity teams which crossed the Atlantic to prospec 


cr 


we 


for the secret of American prosperity. After all has bee 
said that can be said on the direct constituent: o 
American productivity, on the quality of management 
on the use of machinery and the organisation of produc 
tion, on standardisation, on labour relations, i: 
apparent that only a small part of the answer has bx 
given. The real secret of American productivity is th: 
American society is imbued through and through wi! 
the desirability, the rightness, the morality of produc 
tion. Men serve God in America, in all seriousness anc 
sincerity, through striving for economic efficiency. Bu 
in Britain, if any moral feeling at all survives ab 
economic matters, it is usually a vague suspicion |) 
economic success is reprehensible and unworthy. Fr. 
this difference in attitudes everything else follows. 

The second book is of a very different character.j It 
is an attempt by Professor Walt Rostow of the Mass:- 
chusetts Institute of Technology to classify some of | < 
psychological ‘elements that underlie consi 
behaviour. What, he asks, are the basic determinants o! 
the pace at which an economy grows ? And he sugge 
that the answer is to be found in variations, as between 
one country and another, or between one time and 
another, in six fundamental functions: 

1. The propensity to develop fundamental science 

(physical and social). 
. The propensity to apply science to economic ends. 
. The propensity to accept innovations. 
. The propensity to desire material advance. 
The propensity to consume rather than to save. 
. The propensity to have children. 


We Too Can Prosper.” By Graham Hutton. Published ') 
Allen & Unwin. © 12s. Reviewed in The Economist of May <>, 


1953. 
ic Growth.” By W. W. Rostow. 
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Others will no doubt quarrel with this list and prefer 
one of their own. But Professor Rostow is to be con- 
gratulated on @ pioneer attempt to take the searchlight 
of analysis down into the unexplored foundations of 
economic behaviour. If this is not an exact list of the 
basic determinants, then it is an illuminating first 


‘approximation. It enables one to propound an answer 


to the question of why one nation prospers and another 
stagnates. The proximate answer is that a nation will 
make rapid economic advance so long as all six, or at 
least four or five, of these propensities are in a conjec- 
ture favourable to productivity. In the United States 
today, for example, all six are in the right posture. In 
Britain, of only one, the first, can the same be said with 
any confidence. Our pure science is good. But we do 
not apply it; we prefer stability to change ; we prefer 
leisure to wealth; we do not save; and we barely 
reproduce ourselves. To analyse the matter in this way 
is not, of course, to arrive at the final answer. It must 
still be asked why these attitudes prevail, and why they 
are so different at different times and in different places. 
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But the analysis does serve to direct the inquiries in 
specific directions. And it also serves to underline the 
fact that the answers, when they are reached, are more 
likely to be found in mass psychology than in logic or 
in physics. It is, in literal truth, faith that moves 
mountains, even when it employs bulldozers. It is, in 
essence, this truth that is applied to the problems of 
economic development in the book by Professor Nurkse 
reviewed on page 95 of this issue. 

How does a nation set about changing its own frame 
of mind? That it needs to be done will not be denied 
by anybody who realises what the economic, hazards 
of the future mean for a people situated as we are. That 
it can be done will hardly be denied by anybody who 
reflects upon the enormous change in precisely these 
attitudes that has occurred in the last two generations or 
so, much of it the direct result of deliberate teaching. 
How shall we set about restoring some belief in the 
rightness of effort, the moralityof success ? How shall 
we make the British people determined to be 
prosperous ? 


Behind the Curtain 


HE recent dramatic events in Eastern Germany 

must not be allowed to overshadow the remarkable 
and puzzling news that has been coming from the 
neighbouring Communist regimes. In Czechoslovakia 
resistance as staunch—and in Pilsen as bloody—as 
that of the Berliners, successful protests by trade unions 
against the party amd extensive absenteeism. In 
Hungary passive resistance by the peasants, discontent 
in the industrial towns, followed by a drastic reshuffle 
of the government. In Poland a simmering resentment 
about which few trustworthy details are to be had. In 
Rumania and Bulgaria rumours—but so far nothing but 
rumours—of similar events in the making. This picture 
is in some ways more significant than that presented 
by the Soviet Zone of Germany, for in these countries 
well behind the iron curtain there is less organised 
contact with the West, escape is more difficult, 
resistance looks more hopeless. Moreover, in Eastern 
Germany the Russians have a special motive for. 
conniving at, if not approving, the humble apologies of 
Grotewohl for past errors and the tardy amends now 
being made to the poor, the oppressed and the over- 
worked. So long as there is even a possibility of free 
elections having to be conceded as part of their wider 
Germany strategy, they must get the East German 
population out of a mood that would produce too crush- 
ing a defeat for those political elements that have 
co-operated with them. 

What are the important features of this unrest among 
the satellites ? Why has it. broken to the surface just at 
this time ? What could be the effect in the Soviet Union 
tself of the knowledge that the end of the Stalin era 


has stirred into action the peasants and workers of other 
Communist states ? It will need time to be sure of 
the answers to these questions and to assess what 
Moscow’s policy in its European empire now is, or is 
likely to become. But some answers have to be sought 
now, because the questions force themselves into any 
consultations between the western allies about their 
future dealings with the new men in the Kremlia. 
Two or three things only are clear beyond dispute. 
The first is that the causes of trouble are primarily 
economic, This is not a rising of the dispossessed 
middle classes and dissident: political elements against 
Communist tyranny ; nor is there any evidence that 
westerh propaganda and subversive activity have 
brought about organised and carefully timed coups. 
The evidence is of spontaneous refusal by workers and 
peasants to tolerate any longer the conditions of their 
daily work and living. Ruthless and doctrinaire 
handling of the villages has cut down food supplies to 
the towns with their increasing populations. Bewildered 
peasants have no confidence either in the local regimes 
or in their currencies ; they neither work nor plan for 
the future. In the factories the raising of production 
norms, the constant pressure to fulfil impossible plans, 
and the interference by the party have caused intense 
resentment ; at home the complaint has been against 
high prices, lack of food and the absence from the shops 
of consumer goods worth working hard to buy. 
Secondly, the sequence of cause and effect over the 
last five years is clear enough. Communist insistence 
on industrialisation in the towns and collectivisation in 
the villages has brought about a reckless kind of 
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planning. Production and investment policies in each 
satellite country have been fitted into a general pattern 
designed to serve the five-year plans of the Soviet 
Union. The emphasis has been on the growth of heavy 
industry which will simultaneously create’ a politically 
conscious urban proletariat and increase the war 
potential of the Soviet bloc. The neglect of consumer 
goods, combined with exaggerated investment 
programmes and the resistance of the peasants, have 
caused an inflation beyond the power of the govern- 
ments to control. Workers able to eat and buy less and 
less were being urged to work more and more. 


* 


That this state of affairs was being created has been 
pointed out more than once in these columns ; and the 
admissions and exhortations of the Communist planners 
themselves have fully confirmed the diagnosis. It can, 
indeed, be said that the workers’ discontent was causing 
anxiety in Berlin, Prague, Budapest, Warsaw and 
Moscow before Stalin’s death. Since that event it has 
come to a head; the Communists everywhere find 
themselves faced with the deeply disturbing fact that 
the proletariat is rebelling against the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. To say, as Pravda and General Dibrova 
in Berlin have said, that western agents and propaganda 
are responsible for the crisis in Communist affairs is 
merely to make one factor, and certainly not a major 
one, into the main cause. When the elder statesmen 
of European Communism publicly admit that they have 
been too ruthless, that they have industrialised too fast, 
and that officials have tyrannised individual citizens— 
then it is. clear that psychological warfare, a much 
overrated weapon, has done no more than exploit a 
crisis created by the Communists themselves—if it has 
done even as much as that. It is also clear that Soviet 
policy has had to take different measures in different 
countries. If the peasants and workers are being 
appeased in Eastern Germany and Hungary, the screw 
is still being kept tight in Czechoslovakia and Poland. If 
the industrial plan is being maintained in one country, 
perhaps only for the time being, it is being modified in 
another. The monolith of Eastern Europe is showing 
deep cracks. 

Two main questions have therefore to be answered 
before western policy can decide its attitude to events 
behind the iron curtain. What will be the effects in 
the Soviet Union of these developments, and how will 
Malenkov and his colleagues handle them ? One thing 
is certain. If the changes in economic policy now being 
promised in the satellite countties are to be carried out, 
they must have some effect on planning in the Soviet 
Union itself. What precisely that will be we cannot 
tell ; but it is reasonable to guess that the industrial 
equipment and war production furnished by Germans, 
Poles, Czechs, and Hungarians will fall. well below 
expectations ; that the production of consumer goods in 
the Communist bloc will have to be increased ; and that 
the whole pattern of trade between the Soviet Union 
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and its neighbours will have to be revised. This is, of 
course, to assume that what has now been started mug 
go on, that the governments cammot revert to pure 
Stalinism, and that Eastern Europe. must work out 
policies something like the New Economic Policy that 
Lenin was obliged to introduce five years after the 
Bolshevik Revolution. The men of Prague, \\ arsay 
and Budapest may be on a slippery slope. 
* 

The fact that this is so*will become known in the 
Soviet Union and is bound to play some part in the 
calculations of Malenkoy and his colleagues. It is 
significant that they have already found it necessary to 
order factory meetings at which it is explained that 
disorders in the “ people’s democracies ” are entirely 


due to western intrigue and provocation. But the 
Russian worker will doubtless notice that these 


disorders have in fact secured-a better deal for those 
taking part in them. And he may well wonder whether 
the concessions that he has been receiving since Stalin’s 
death are somehow part of a general movement of ideas 
and feelings in the Soviet empire. How his rulers will 
handle the situation it is impossible to tell ; but the next 
few months may throw much more light on the stresses 
and strains that make themselves felt in the imperial 
capital of Moscow. 

These conclusions, tentative though they must be, 
strengthen the case for caution and patience in western 
policy. It would be foolish to disregard the weaknesses 
that have been revealed in the Russian hand ; but it 
would be just as foolish to seek a quick and dramatic 
exploitation of them. The importance of the resistance 
that has been reported from beyond the iron curtain 
lies in the fact that it is economic rather than political, 
that it is spontaneous and not organised, that it may be 
directed—if there is any direction at all—by workers 
who want freedom to protest and a better standard of 
life without wanting a return to prewar ways of govern- 
ment. For the West to attempt to give direction and 
leadership to these movements would be to provide the 
Russians and their protégés with the justification they 
need for a return to sheer terrorism and repression. 
To keep flowing behind the iron curtain the current of 
news about what is going on, to keep alive the spirit 
of criticism and discussion, to reflect the strength and 
sympathy of the free world—all these are possible and 
vital things for the West to do, For the objective is stil! 
that the peoples of Eastern Europe (Eastern Germany is 
a problem apart) should one day liberate themselves. |! 
the allied consultations that have now been set in train 
produce the decision that talks with Moscow should be 
undertaken, then President Eisenhower and his 
colleagues could use whatever opportunities negotiation 
might offer to express their interest in Eastern Europ¢’s 
future. Until then it would be wise to watch and study 
the Kremlin’s effort to cope with problems of 


imperialism unique in its experience. To interfere is (0 


run the risk of doing the wrong thing in a most comr!<% 
and fluid situation. | 
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The Pains of Irish Protectionism 


NOTHER crisis in Irish politics was passed last 
A week. Mr -de Valera’s «government had been 
defeated in two by-elections. Its parliamentary 
majority, always marrow, had almost disappeared. Mr 
de Valera put himself to the test of a vote of confidence 
in the Dail, where everything depended on how the 
Independents divided. They gave the government a 
majority of two, with one abstention, and Mr de Valera 
has obviously decided to trust to this’ majority in the 
hope that things will improve before he is obliged to go 
to the country. 

This decision. settles nothing. At the most, it 
prolongs a period of unusual instability. Mr de Valera 
returned to office, just over two years ago, in most 
unusual circumstances. The general election had 
seemed to point to a continuance of the coalition of his 
opponents which had governed the country since 1948. 
Mr de Valera’s party, Fianna Fail, had gained very 
little in the election. Its principal rival, Fine Gael, had 
markedly increased its representation. But the allies of 
Fine Gael in the imter-party government had lost seats, 
and when the new Dail met enough independent 
deputies were found to put Mr Costello out and Mr 
de Valera in. 

The new government defined its policy as being to 
restore stability to public finance and the balance of 
payments, to press on with a programme of capital 
investment and to introduce further social legislation. 
The confused politics of the last two years have, indeed, 
turned on these matters. They have been the more 
confused since very often differences of opinion run 
through rather than between the parties. In financial 
policy, Mr MacEntee’s two budgets have borne full 
witness to his comviction that accounts must be 
balanced. In 19§2, direct and indirect taxes were 
increased and most of the food subsidies abolished ; this 
year, the budget speech brought no relief to the tax- 
payer. Such measures required considerable courage ; 
the pity is that they have not produced the orthodox 
rewards of a balanced budget. Public expenditure has 
increased commensurately with taxation ; indeed, the 
the two sides of the account were only brought into 
some relation to eachother in this year’s budget by 
Mr MacEntee’s promise to effect economies in admini- 
stration and to abstain from increased government 
activity until the national income has increased. The 
fulfilment of this promise would entail placing a 
standstill order on the activities of the Minister for 
Industry and Commetce, Mr Lemass. He, it is 


believed, is unimpressed by the anxieties of the Depart- 
ment of Finance. 

Mr Lemass has his own worries. Programmes of 
Capital investment are pressed with the same vigour as 
in the days of Marshall aid, and state borrowing con- 
inues, though at markedly higher rates of interest. The 


main form of investment is still housing and kindred 
services. Though there has recently been a seasonal 
decline, unemployment is running at higher levels. 
While part of the increase may reflect the extended 
scope of unemployment relief, the employment situation 
is now genuinely more difficult than at any time since 
the end of the war. The remedies applied by Mr 
Lemass take the traditional protectionist forms of higher 
tariffs and smaller import quotas. The consequent 
increase in prices bears heavily on a community that 
has to provide for higher taxation. It is arguable that 


STRENGTH OF THE PARTIES 


1948 1951 

Election Election Now 

Fianna Fail (de Valera) ... 68 69 69 

Fine Gael (Costello) ...... $l 40 45 

OMI Si as Cn oa os Seek 19 16 15 
Clann na .Poblachta 

(MeBiee) 2 i isc od Sax 10 2 2 

POC asks Kau cicee de 7 6 7 

Independent... ........+05 12 14 9 


a prime element in the economic situation is that the 
public cannot afford the level of costs and_prices that 
government policy has helped to create. Ireland 
perhaps provides an example of how protection and 
high taxes can price an economy out of its own market. 
Certainly the most prosperous sector of the economy 
is that which stands to “ gain” least from protection 
Agricultural exports have increased; aided by the 
reaction from stockpiling, this has brought about a 
notable improvement in the balance of payments. On 
the other hand, the costs of Irish agriculture are already 
sufficient to price some of its products out of possible 
export markets. 


* 


The government is under a special obligation to 
sponsor further social legislation. Its majority depends 
partly on the support of Dr Browne, who resigned from 
the previous government when he did not receive his 
colleagues’ support for a scheme of maternity treatment 
that was strongly opposed by the Catholic bishops and 
by the doctors. For some time past the Dgil has 
discussed a new health bill ; chiefly in terms of what 
the opposition thinks of Dr Browne and what he thinks 
of his medical and political colleagues. There has been 
little discussion of the bigger issues involved—of how 
far it is possible to improve health services by simple 
reorganisation, or of the implications of burdening the 
budget with the heavy overheads of extensive health 
services. Behind these matters lies the further question 
—which in Ireland is not merely unanswered but 
hardly, as yet, fully phrased—of the proper place of 
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state services in the community. It has been well 
remarked that Ireland is at present attempting to 
combine social ideas resembling those of, say, Portugal, 
with the legislative framework of a welfare state on 
British lines. 

It is doubtful if the electorate relates the health bill 
to those fundamental principles. Indeed, the importance 
of social legislation in Irish politics can be exaggerated. 
It is often said that while Dr Browne brought down 
the inter-party government by his resignation it was 
in fact driven to a general election by a dispute with 
the dairy farmers about the price of milk, an issue 
which stirs more electors more deeply than all the 
maternity services that were ever thought of. Some 
provisions of the health bill would increase local 
taxation, and it may be remembered that Irish farmers 
escape income tax but do pay rates. 

All these questions have been sharpened by the suc- 
cession of government defeats in by-elections, which 
have made Mr de Valera’s position so insecure. His 


Notes of the 
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waiting tactics may succeed. He may ride out th 
storm. But there is no margin for accidents. Ap4 
whether or not the government is able eventually to facs 
the electorate in happier circumstances, the problems 
that have occupied attention for the last two years wij 
remain. It is not obvious that they will in any even; 
be tackled. Some of the economic policies that are 
needed—such as the freeing of trade and reduction of 
costs in both the public and private sectors of the 
economy—will initially be unpopular. A government 
that tackles these matters will have to be sure of its own 
mind, and of its supporters. The last is the great 
difficulty. Divisions of opinion on social policy, state 
expenditure, tariffs and investment are common to all 
parties ; they exist as much in the opposition as in the 
government. As in Britain, the balance of power in 
the last few years has been so delicate that it is peculiarly 
difficult for either of the major. parties to adopt 
unpopular measures. In Ireland it seems unlikely, all 
in all, that there will be much change just yet. 





The Labour Leadership 


HE blows that fell on Mr Herbert Morrison in the last 

months of the Labour government, and continued last 
year, would have broken many men. Even for him, the 
road back to power within his party is proving to be very 
difficult. But at least a road now seems to exist. The trade 
unions have taken a long time to overcome their doubts 
about Mr Morrison but, having made up their minds, they 
cannot be accused of dilatoriness. The National Union of 
Mineworkers has invited him to stand for the treasurership 
of the Labour party and the two big general unions are 
reported to be willing to support his candidature. The 
union leaders concerned would probably have preferred to 
lay their plans in private and to persuade Mr Greenwood, 
who has held the office for ten years, to retire gracefully 
from the scene. But the trap has apparently been sprung 
prematurely ; a somewhat aggrieved Mr Greenwood has 
no intention of withdrawing. Mr Morrison has nevertheless 
decided, after some hesitation, to stand. 

It can be assumed that Mr Morrison has no great interest 
in the treasurership for itself. His goal must remain the 
leadership of the party in the House of Commons, which 
alone can gain him entrance to 10 Downing Street. The 
choice of leader technically rests with the Parliamentary 
Labour party, but no one would fancy the prospects of 
a candidate who did not enjoy the backing of several of the 
big trade unions, At this stage, the unions themselves are 


not thinking very much about the party leadership. Mr 
Attlee may be abdicating the intellectual leadership, and 
even the control of party strategy, but he remains a 
respected figure with a good deal of personal authority. 
What disturbs the leaders of the big unions is the presence 
on the party’s national executive of Mr Bevan and five 
lively lieutenants, without anyone of similar calibre to 
oppose him. Nor can they ignore the fact that either this 
year or next Mr Bevan must, on seniority, become vice- 
chairman of the party with a view to becoming chairman 
twelve months later. They have decided that Mr Morrison 
is the necessary counterweight. It has taken the death of 
Ernest Bevin and the menace of Aneurin Bevan to put the 
miners behind Mr Morrison, but if he helps them now 
by gaining the treasurership they are unlikely to forget him 
when the leadership falls vacant. 

For Mr Morrison, this is the only way back on to the 
executive. The constituency parties which rejected him last 
autumn could not be relied upon to take a more kindly view 
this year. In the election for the treasurership, the unions 
can use their block votes in his favour. Phat does not make 
the issue certain, if Mr Greenwood remains determined to 
fight ; 73 years old, ailing and venerated, he will command 
some sympathy votes apart from having the support of all 
Bevanite influences. But the three big unions already 
pledged to Mr Morrison give him up to 2 million votes and 
he should be able to count on some constituency parties and 
many smaller unions. His decision to stand must be based 
on a careful estimate, for to be defeated now would indeed 
be taken as the final ruin of Mr Morrison’s hopes 
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Television Befogged 


ye two statements on television that the Government 
| has already made this month could hardly have been 


yaguer. They are intended to quieten controversy until 


the autumn, and that is all. The report of the Television 
Advisory ¢ ‘ommittee—which was published this week and 
js discussed in @ Business Note later in this issue—in effect 
takes a conservative view of the number of television 
services that canbe started within the next three years 
or so. The Government appears, so far as the Postmaster- 
General’s statement went, to accept this view. It has also 
given the BBC permission to make a start with the develop- 


ment programme that the corporation would like to treat 
4s an alternative to commercial television. And at the same 
time, it has promised to publish in the autumn a White 
Paper defining the terms on which “ competitive ” television 
“might ” be permitted to operate. 

The only conclusion to draw from all these contrary indi- 
cations and muffled phrases is that the Government does 
not know what it is going to do. Ministers have been 
severely shaken, but as a whole they have not yet been 
fully converted, by all the high-minded objections to com- 
mercial television. Until the autumn, therefore, all the 
interests—both vested and thrusting—are left to go on 
exerting their pressures. Politically, it remains very difficult 
for the Government to withdraw altogether from the policy 
it declared last May, that “in the expanding field of tele- 
vision some provision should be made to permit some 
element of competition.” A full retreat would delight the 
Labour party and anger many of the Government’s sup- 
porters in the House of Commons. 

The Government is obviously tempted to move towards 
acompromise: it could permit competition in theory, but 
find technical and moral reasons for hedging it round with 
such restrictions that few or no commercial stations are 
set up and the BBC retains in practice an overwhelming 
advantage. But there are two practical objections, as well 
as those of principle, to such a compromise. It would be 
insecure, because the technical arguments would change 
with improvements in television transmission. And it 
would satisfy only those people who have a vested interest 
in preventing advertising by television. If they mean what 
they say, the would-be controllers of public taste will be 
satisfied with nothing less than an absolute declaration of 
the BBC's inviolability. If the Government is still willing 
(o assert any other principle—as it should—the practical 
arguments are for letting the competition be genuine: 
which does not mean, of course, that it need follow the 
American model. 


Flames Flicker in- Soviet Germany 


pen SS with the Russians has paid in Berlin. Travel 
restrictions have been lifted between the eastern and 
Western sectors, although General Dibrova had previously 
declared that they must be retained until the western com- 
mandants called off the “West Berlin agents and fascist 
Provocateurs ” who, according to the Russian myth, were 
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responsible for the recent riots surveyed On p. 106. It is 
understandable that the raising of the barriers in Berlin 
has been accompanied by a warning that further disturb- 
ances will be severely repressed, for unrest in Berlin and 
the Zone is far from over. Last Tuesday a deputation of 
East Berlin workers, after consulting with West Berlin 
colleagues, declared that mass demonstrations would be 
avoided, but that strikes would be organised in individual 
factories until men who were arrested in the recent troubles 
have been released. Some such strikes have now taken 
place. 

The mood of the workers is one of intense bitterness 
against the Communists, the Volkspolizei, and against the 
Russians for not having fulfilled the hopes they roused 
when they first forced repentance on the SED. The men 
in the factories are loyal to their comrades and intensely 
resent the brutal way in which thousands of arrests have 
been made and reprisals carried out on the families of the 
strikers. The SED has granted concessions, and the leading 
posts in the government will probably be reshuffled, but it 
is still in power. Yet no changes in the facade will now 
satisfy the Germans in the Zone. 

By distributing the state reserves of food and clothing 
the SED hopes to overcome the immediate crisis in sup- 
plies. But the shoes to be distributed will amount only 
to one pair for every eight of the 64 million workers, and 
the quantity of textiles to only three-quarters of a yard 
apiece. And, on the political side, the- SED has given no 
sign of introducing the democratic elections to the trade 
unions and parties that the workers demand. Mr 
Semeonov’s instructions, it seems, only allow him to do 
too little and too late. 


Towards a French Commonwealth ? 


ESPITE the urgent economic and politicak problems 
demanding attention in France itself, M. Laniel and 
his new cabinet have turned first to Indo-China. Public 
opinion is thoroughly aroused over this costly and apparently 
endless struggle, and M. Mendés-France’s hint of direct 
negotiations with Ho Chi-minh elicited a wide response. 
The present right-of-centre coalition knows that its days are 
numbered unless it can present some answer of its own to 
the general protest from the left that France is being bled 
white in Indo-China and to no purpose. By dissolving the 
Ministry for the Associated States, M. Laniel made it clear 
that he would put the problem directly in the charge of 
himself and M. Reynaud, his deputy premier. It was known, 
moreover, that M. Reynaud had it in mind to change the 
very nature of the French Union so as to make it more 
like the Commonwealth. Others in the cabinet, however, 
together with M. Bidault, strongly oppose any loosening of 
the administrative ties between France and the territories 
overseas. From this division in M. Laniel’s cabinet there 
has resulted an offer to the Associated States that represents 
a compromise and a series of verbal generalities rather than 
a real step forward. y 
Identical but separate notes have been sent to Laos, 
Cambodia, and Vietnam, inviting each government to 
bilateral discussions on whatever political, economic or 
juridical issue it wishes to raise. The ultimate goal is to 
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modify the agreéments of 1949 and 1950 with the Asso- 
ciated States in order to allow a larger measure of autonomy. 
This purpose, moreover, is underlined by the appointment 
as Commissioner General of M. Lejean, a diplomatic rather 
than a military or administrative figure. But the French note 
gives no specific indication of how far the French Govern- 
ment is prepared to go, Whereas the Quai d’Orsay insists 
that nothing more is intended than a series of adjustments in 
the present situation, M. Reynaud has gone so far as to say 
that any one of the Associated States will have the right to 
discuss whether it wishes to remain in the French Union 
at all. 

Analogies with the Commonwealth merely obscure the 
problem. They cannot be drawn with any accuracy because 
the Associated States are at present quite incapable of 
economic or military autonomy, and because the whole 
conception of the French Union is based on the idea of 
central administrative organs. Indeed, the present vague 
offer looks more like a reluctant reaction to a deadlock and 
to recent troubles in Cambodia than a new French initia- 
tive. If France intends to develop further the participation 
of the Associated States in the Indo-China war and hopes 
to build up a stock of loyalty for the future, it will have to 
go more than half way; a formula for autonomy within 
federal union will have to be found. To find it is difficult 
but not so difficult as a continuation of the present thankless 
effort in South-East Asia, 


Changes in Hungary 


INCE Moscow has set a new fashion for collective 

responsibility, it was perhaps unlikely that Mr Rakosi 
could retain much longer his dominant position in both 
the Communist party and the government of Hungary. But 
the changes announced by Mr Imre Nagy, the new Prime 
Minister, represent such a startling reversal of the economic 
policies of the regime that they alone provide a sufficient 
reason for Mr Rakosi’s retirement into the wings. He is 
certain to do a good deal of prompting, and within the 
party his position remains unrivalled. He is no longer 
secretary-general, but his two colleagues on the three-man 
secretariat are very young men who are unlikely to challenge 
his authority. In Hungary, however, it is not enough to 
rule the party ; to have popular prestige it is necessary to 
have a seat in the cabinet as well. 

It is clear that Moscow’s influence may be strengthened 
rather than weakened. Mr Nagy is a staunch and completely 
loyal Muscovite ;'so is his second-in-command, Mr Geroe, 
who as Minister of the Interior will control the security 
police. And the new Minister of Defence, General Bata, 
who comes from the sub-Carpathian Ukraine, is a Russian 
citizen, whose knowledge of Hungarian is far from perfect. 
He might, indeed, be called Hungary’s Marshal Rokossovsky. 
The strong passive resistance of the Hungarian workers and 
peasants has made Moscow offer far-reaching concessions, 
but it knows that it is taking a calculated risk and is 
determined to keep it as small as possible. 

The changes are clearly in the nature of a controlled 
experiment ; there has not yet been any irrevocable reversal 
of policy. Nor, it seems, are there to be any scapegoats. 
Mr Nagy says flatly that the five-year plan is beyond the 
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country’s strength and that there are “ no justifiable reason, 
for exaggerated industrialisation.” But Mr Geroc. who was 
responsible for all this, gets the key post of Minister of the 
Interior. Again, Mr Nagy complains that collcctivisatio, 
has been “far too rapid ” and that there has been “ 100 
much intimidation ” of the peasants. But Mr Nagy. himself 
when Minister of Agriculture after the war, took a tough | 
line with the peasants ; and the new Minister 0! Agricy). 
ture, Mr Hegedus, who is to give the peasants a new deal, 
must be identified, as Minister of State Farming in the 
previous ministry, with the old repressive policies. The 
new Cabinet may have been well shuffled, but there are 
few new faces in important posts. The Hungarian people 
must face the future with a good deal of scepticism. 


Rewards of Representation 


yr HE Government has not yet hardened its heart against 
1 a attempts of some Members of Parliament to get 
their salaries raised. After a meeting with the Opposition 
on Wednesday, it is discussing with Conservative members 
the appointment of a Select Committee. This would be 
a fact-finding body to investigate their financial problems 
and compare their {1,000 a. year with the salaries and 
perquisites obtained by members of other legislatures. 
Some attempt to do this has already been made bya 
group of members of all parties, through a new organisa 
tion called the Members’ Parliamentary Committee. It 
has found that British MPs are, relatively, not so 


badly off as they thought, at least compared with their. 


European counterparts. The money figures are far from 
conclusive, since they do not take account of consider- 
able differences in living costs. But for what they are worth 
they show that Turkey pays its elected representatives 
rather better, with a salary equivalent to £1,750 and free 
travel, The Belgians do a little better, with salaries of 
£1,285, of which nearly {800 is tax free, and so do the 
Italians with salaries of only £440 but expense allowances 
of between {900 and £1,250. But in the Scandinavian 
countries and Holland the salary does not reach four 
figures. European representatives, like British MPs. have 
to pay their own secretaries and usually there is no room 
for them to work in the parliament buildings. Compared 
with the American House of Representatives, of cour::, all 
European parliaments are like workhouses. The Congress- 
man gets £5,170 with an expense allowance of £890. He 
is allowed {285 for stationery and £5,170 for clerica! help, 
and he has an office suite close to the House of Kepre- 
sentatives. 

It is not by such comparisons, however, that the prope 
salary for an MP can be judged. The real question 's 
whether he is paid enough, or gets enough help in kind, 
for Parliament to get what is needed from him. [he 
evidence suggests that he is not: In this connection 1 's 
most important that the committee should examine the 
position of junior ministers. They get a total of only / 2.000 
a year, out of which they must pay the usual secretaria! and 
other expenses, and they are not allowed to supplemen! this 
with outside work. Able men are lost to the Government 


because they cannot afford to let their earnings drop 
this level. oe 
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Featherbed or Safety Net? 


x the House of Commons last week the Minister of 
| \criculture proudly showed that farm production 
continues its upward trend towards the objective of a 
60 per cent increase over the prewar level ; the provisional 
index for 19§2-§3 is 151. . But the Minister had little to say 
on the contentious issues of agricultural policy, and the 


widely ranging debate displayed considerable confusion on 
both sides of the House. Like the public at large, members 
remain unable to make up their minds on‘the extent to 
which tarming should be treated as an ordinary economic 
occu on, 

Whar Sir Robert Boothby called “the hideous days of 
Fre ide” are gone. The simple measuring rod of profit- 


and cannot be applied without qualification to agricul- 
ture. One way or another, an expanded agriculture must 
prosper. This much is agreed. But it leaves plenty of scope 


for disagreement not only about methods but also between 
the two different attitudes that may lie behind subsidies, 
guaranteed prices, or other pieces of preferential treatment. 
One school of thought may be defined as that of expansion- 
at-any-cost ; the other of reasonable-value-for-money. The 
first had the upper hand throughout the debate, but few 
speakers seemed to be certain whether they were debating 
an economic or a logistic problem. 


[he respective merits of various proposals—from the 
improvement of rural amenities to marketing boards—were 
consequently discussed more or less in a vacuum. The 
irrepressible Mr Stanley Evans was almost alone in trying 
to relate the cost of agricultural privilege to the return in 
extra food production. No one posed the basic question of 
how the promise of general stability in prices, which is 
necessary for confident expansion in agriculture, can be 
reconciled with flexibility in the prices of particular crops— 
which is also necessary if supply is to be matched to 
demand. Mr Nugent, for the Government, expressed con- 
fidence that in the “freer” economy prices could be 
“worked out” and maintained at “the right level in the 
interests of both producer and consumer.” No arrange- 
ments that have yet been proposed provide any basis for 
such confidence. Certainly a genuine flexibility, “ worked 
out” in the market, is compatible with the security of floor 
prices, or more accurately of “safety net” prices that 
would protect the farmer against serious losses. But while 
the expansion-at-all-costs mentality prevails, so realistic a 
compromise seems unlikely. 


The Long-term Unemployed 


QO’ Monday the House of Commons revived a prewar 
\/ drama, with the Labour party accusing the Conserva- 
tives of wanting to subject the unemployed to a means test. 
On July 5th, Section 62 of the National Insurance Act of 
1946 automatically expired. Under this section, the unem- 
ployed who had exhausted their right to unemployment 
benefit could apply to a local tribunal to have their benefit 
extended, without a means test and at the Exchequer’s 
expense, for six months at a time. The Labour Govern- 
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ment made this provision in the 1946 Act because it feared 
postwar dislocation and mass unemployment. If there were 
mass unemployment, and ordinary unemployment benefit 
was unlimited in duration—as a minority of the Labour 
party wanted— the insurance fund might be made bankrupt, 
as it was in the great depression. On the other hand, if 
there were no other means of relieving prolonged unem- 
ployment, large numbers of workers would have to have 
recourse to the Assistance Board and be subject to a means 
test. Extended benefit was intended to get round this 
dilemma, and because it was intended also to meet a special 
situation—a postwar slump—it was made a temporary 
measure. 

Should it have been continued? The Government 
is apparently confident of the continuing success of full 
employment policy. It has decided that, since the circum- 
stances for which Section 62 was framed have not 
materialised, other provision for the long-term unemployed 
ought to be made. It has, therefore, made regulations allow- 
ing an unemployed person to draw, subject to a satisfactory 
record of contributions, ordinary benefit for nineteen 
months, compared with the previous maximum of one year. 
This mote generous system of benefit will, according to the 
Minister, pick up many of the 48,000 who are now drawing 
extended benefit and whose cause the Labour party is 
championing. Mr Peake went on to say that, so far from the 
whole 48,000 being driven on to national assistance, many of 
them are drawing it already to supplement their extended 
benefit. 

Section 62 was intended to affirm the state’s duty to main- 
tain full employment and to assume direct financial 
responsibility, without a means test, for employable people 
for whom it could not find jobs. In practice, it mainly 
shielded those whose ability to obtain and hold a job is pre- 
carious. In present economic circumstances, therefore, the 
Government’s decision not to re-enact Section 62 is justified. 
But a prolonged depression might well force whichever 
government is in power to revive it. 
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Trojan Horses in Italy 


ARLIAMENTARY democracy in Italy is beginning to take 
p on a dangerously French look, in which leaders of 
intricate and artificial centre coalitions will walk on a tight- 
rope. Signor De Gasperi has reluctantly agreed to try to 
form a government, but even if he succeeds in doing so 
such a government would have no real prospect of stability 
and only the barest margin of vetes with which to carry 
out its programme. Signor De Gaspéri and the Christian 
Democrats will have to take into the coalition camp a 
number of dubious allies ; the question is to decide which 
of several Trojan horses is least dangerous. There is still 
hope that the Social Democrats will co-operate, despite the 
negative response of their leader, Signor Saragat. Having 
failed either to woo the fellow-travelling Signor Nenni into 
a socialist bloc or to persuade Signor De Gasperi to accept 
him in the government, Signor Saragat is trying to lead 
his eighteen colleagues into splendid and barren isolation. 

If he succeeds, Signor De Gasperi will have to turn 
towards the Monarchists and Signor Lauro with their forty 
seats. In fact, however, this would mean not only that the 
Republicans (five seats) would desert Signor De Gasperi, 
but also that the more liberal elements in his own party 
might rebel. For whatever may be the extent of agreement 
between Christian Democrats and Monarchists on issues of 
foreign policy, the latter would not stomach land reform 
and a more liberal economic policy. The Monarchists, 
moreover, have indicated clearly that they would prefer to 
join a coalition led by Signor Piccioni, a Christian Democrat 
to the right of Signor De Gasperi. If, on the other hand, 
the Social Democrats overrule their leader and decide to 
enter the government, the latter’s centre of gravity would 
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shift to the left. In that case, Signor De Gasperi might 
prefer to hand over to Signor Gronchi, on the left of the 
Christian Democrats. 

The obvious winners in this complex and shifting game 
are the Communists and the left-wing Nenni Socialiss, 
That parliament should become powerless and that the 
Christian Democrats should be prevented from continuing 
the task of government is entirely to their advantage. 


Lysenko Dethroned 


ROFIM Denisovich Lysenko, whose name has become 
the symbol of Stalinist narrow-mindedness and intoler- 
ance in science, is dethroned. He, whose infallibility was 
for years beyond question, is now being openly attacked in 
several Soviet publications. Lysenko is a biologist who is 
regarded in the West as a brilliant practitioner and a poor 
theoretician. The controversy which opposed this pupil 
of Michurin and his group to the followers of Mendel, 
Weisman or Morgan could have been of interest to scien- 
tists only. What raised it, however, to the level of a cause 
célébre—provoking disgust even among Communist sym- 
pathisers outside Russia—was the method by which the 
“truth” of Lysenko’s arguments was “ proved” through 
the party’s and Stalin’s own backing. At a scientific con- 
gress held in 1948 Lysenko forced his opponents into sub- 
mission and Molotov himself boasted afterwards that: 


The scientific debate in the sphere of biology was carried 
out under the guidance of our Party. ~The guiding ideas 
of Comrade Stalin here again played a decisive role open- 
ing broad perspectives for scientific and practical work. ... 


By that time, it is true, Stalinism had learnt not to cut 
off its nose to spite its face, and Lysenko’s opponents were 
only downgraded and not purged as they would have been 
in the thirties ; but the sanctification of Lysenko as the 
high-priest of the new science and the establishment of 
“scientific: truths” by Party decrees smacked of the 
Middle Ages. 

Lysenko’s rise was largely due to practical considerations 
—his theories on heredity, if true, would have offered vast 
scope to Soviet agriculture—and so probably is his relative 
decline. The practical experiments cannot have come up 
to expectations, since the Academy of Sciences now blames 
Lysenko’s Institute for failing “to make theoretical con- 
tributions of practical value.” But there is more to it than 
that. The new line was heralded by attacks in the party 
theoretical organ, the Komunist, on “ monopolies” in 
science. The Botanichesky Zhurnal apparently thrust this 
accusation at Lysenko and also blamed him for trying to 
solve scientific problems by government decrees. Lysenko 
may or may not have been disgraced, but he certainly has 
been toppled from the pedestal of high-priesthood. 


Slow Train to Peking 


A CRYPTIC reference in a Russian journal to a project 
for a new' railway link between Moscow and Peking 
seems to have started a train of conjecture fast enough to 
outstrip the track itself. The project itself is not new. 
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During the war.the Nazis, taking the conquest of Russia 
for granted, dreamed of a railway across central Asia that 
would make strategic co-operation with Japan easier and 
promote German trade with the Far East. Indeed, as far 
back as the 1890s, when the roundabout Trans-Siberian 
line was being built, various shorter routes to China were 
discussed but rejected ; it was clearly more economic for 
the railway to pass through the fertile zon¢s of southern 


Siberia and Manchuria than to cut across the Mongolian 
deserts. Today, however, new factors have entered the 
picture. Industries have grown up in Soviet Asia and are 


planned in China’s western borderlands, The governments 
in Moscow and Peking seek both to tie China’s economy 
into that of the Soviet bloc and to improve their military 
communications. It would be surprising if they were to 
rest content with the present 4,500-mile rail journey 
between the two capitals, which takes a fortnight even by 
“ express.” 

Since they became masters of China, the Communists 
have made play with the idea of a line through Sinkiang, 
whose minerals both they and the Russians regard as 
invaluable resources. This line might take off from the 
Turksib railway in Kazakhstan and run by way of Urumchi 
(Tihwa) and Hami to the Chinese railheads at Lanchow and 
Paotou on the Yellow River. East of Hami such a railway 
would have a wide desert to cross, but it would help to open 
up China’s west. The project now contemplated, however, 
may take only the more modest form of a line across eastern 
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branch line already runs to Ulan Bator, whence it is only 
a little more than 500 miles across the Gobi to Paotou. A 
short-cut here would certainly bring Peking nearer to 
Moscow, but would be of little service to the development 
of China itself. However, even this advance seems to be 
some way off as yet ; it is only the plans, not the line itself, 
that are said to be nearing completion. 


Mr Nehru on Africa 


M NEHRU’S presence at the Coronation was widely 
regarded as an indication that he remains sincerely 
convinced of the value of the Commonwealth association and 
of a co-ordinated Commonwealth policy. But in London 
the Prime Minister of India made no secret of his conviction 


89 
that the gravest problem facing that association of like- 
minded states was racial domination, more especially in 
Africa. Perhaps to offset his concurrence in the Common- 
wealth communique, which recorded ‘so much agreement on 
so many other subjects, he has now voiced in the strongest 
terms not only his detestation of the treatment of Africans 
in “some parts of” Africa but his country’s abiding 
sympathy with “ countries which sought their freedom from 
colonial authority.” 

No doubt this outburst was largely for internal consump- 
tion. It was made at a meeting of the All-India Congress 
committee. A rousing lead was needed, both to divert 
attention from some of the more drab aspects of the Indian 
government’s achievements, and possibly to forestall 
criticism of Mr Nehru’s presence in London. Inter-family 
criticism may represent the only terms on which Indian 
leaders can keep their country in the Commonwealth family. 
But external influences are probably also at work. Mr 
Nehru’s remarks may please the Arab countries with which 
India works closely in the United Nations. In these circum- 
stances, they are no doubt expected to be taken in good part 
by those at whom they are directed, as a contribution to the 
Commonwealth’s policy and philosophy by one of its elder 
statesmen. 

But to whom are Mr Nehru’s rebukes directed ? Is it the 
Kenya Government or the Union Government that is treat- 
ing Africans “ like wild animals” ? Or is Central African 
Federation at fault? The remarks might even apply to 
facets of Belgian or French administration. Mr Nehru left 
everything very vague, but European governments in many 
parts of Africa will no doubt be fitting on the cap and getting 
correspondingly angry. The pronouncement will hardly im- 
prove Telations between Indians and Europeans in Africa, 
and it will certainly give fresh substance to the bogey of 
“Indian Imperialism” along the East coast of Africa. It 
will give passing pleasure to a few African nationalists, but 
Mr Nehru can hardly believe that it will help in any way 
to lessen racial tension. 


Scientists Nipped in the Bud 


NE person out of every 31, in the age group concerned, 
6) now reaches the university, compared with a propor- 
tion of about one in 60 before the war. In the opinion of 
the University Grants Committee, whose report on the 


Next week’s issue of 


The Economist 
will include the annual 


review of 
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years 1947 to 1952 was published this week, very few 
people are being refused places. This is the general posi- 
tien. But within the total there is a need to increase 
certain university faculties now. 

The University Grants Committee has shown signs of 
uneasiness before about the output of arts graduates. This 
time its language is slightly stronger: 


It is doubtful whether the future demand for arts 
graduates will be sufficient to absorb the entire output of 
the universities at their present rate. On the other hand, 
there are certain fields of vocational training from which 
a substantially higher output is urgently desirable. 


Only a brave man will use the word “ vocational” in 
academic circles. But it is absurd that the nation should 
be paying for far more arts students than it needs, and not 
getting the scientists and technologists that it needs desper- 
ately. To make science faculties bigger, at the expense of 
arts, would be costly in building and equipment. But it is 
even more likely to be hampered by the attitudes of the 
universities themselves, where academic tradition may be 
stronger than fears about national solvency. As arts students 
are still by far the largest group in the universities, they 
could give way quite a bit without really endangering that 
“ balance ” in the universities which is so often pleaded as 
a reason against any change at all. 

In one sense, however, it is to the advantage of the 
universities that the change should be made; it would 
slightly raise the quality of the students. The pressure 


Then and Now 


Now, let us remind our readers of the condition of the 
country before 1842. In 1841 the general distress pro- 
voked almost universal discontent, and the people sought 
relief at the hands of a new Ministry. The Whigs were 
turned out, and the Conservatives, with Sir R. Peel at 
their head, were placed in office. Then the revenue 
was both deficient and declining, and the resources of 
the country seemed to have come to an end. New taxa- 
tion yielded so little, that it was felt and proclaimed to 
be impossible to extend it with the least advantage. 
Substituting direct for indirect taxation, abolishing pro- 
hibitions, removing duties from the raw materials, and 
lowering them on the means of subsistence, [Sir R. Peel] 
began the great work which he and his successors have 
carried on to the present day, giving us as the result 
free trade and free navigation. The gist of all the changes 
then and subsequently made was to remove impediments 
from trade, to set industry free, and give scope to the 
exertions and enterprise of individuals. Since this new 
system came into use, circumstances have subjected it 
to a severe trial. ... Through all these calamities . . 
England, urider the influence of her improved commer- 
cial system, has passed without serious injury, and has 
recovered more speedily than could have been ex- 
pected. ... Let any person who has lived through the 
incendiarism of “ Swing” in 1830, the Reform riots of 
1832-4, the “plug” riots of 1842, cast back his thoughts 
on the successive disasters and destruction of property 
that prevailed continually and immediately before the 
system of Free Trade came into operation, and he will 
find abundant reason to rejoice that he has lived to see 
better days, and to mourn over the prejudices that so 
long shut us out from the greatest physical and moral 
improvements that were ever vouchsafed to an old nation. 


The Cconomist 


July 9, 1853 
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for university places is greatest in the medical faculties, 
which (following the advice of the Goodenough Committee) 
have undergone a relatively small expansion since the war. 
The next strongest demand for places is in pure science, 
and people who would have made useful scientists are 
being turned away while others,’probably of inferior ability, 
get places in the arts faculties. On the other hand, in spite 


THE DIFFERING SIZE OF 
1951-1952 


FACULTIES 


Agriculture & Veterinary 


Medicine 


of the much-publicised demand for technologists and the 
good pay that they can command, the number of applicants 
has fallen slightly and the universities can accommodate 
them without difficulry. It would seem that in the eyes 
of teachers and parents pure science still enjoys a mystical 
prestige over applied science. The best administrative 
arrangements are helpless against this attitude. 


Committee on the Old 


HE fifth anniversary of the social security scheme has 
been marked by the appointment of another com- 
mittee. Its terms of reference, according to Mr Butler’s 
announcement last week, are 


to review the economic and financial problems involved in 
providing for old age, having regard to the prospective 
increase in the number of the aged, and to make recom- 
mendations, 


They are thus wide enough to cover private pension 
schemes, as well as the statutory old-age pension, and also 
the crucial question of whether the accepted age for retire- 
ment should be postponed. 

There are at present four committees concerned with one 
aspect or another of the social security scheme. The 
National Insurance Advisory Committee is a statutory body 
to which the Minister has to submit draft regulations and 
whose general purpose is to advise him on the whole 
working of the national insurance scheme. There is also 
the Minister of Labour’s National Advisory Committee on 
the employment of older workers, whose first report is 
expected shortly. The third is the Guillebaud Committee 
on the cost of the health service, which will have to take 
into consideration the ageing of the population. Now 
comes the new committee under the chairmanship of Sit 
Thomas Phillips. In prospect, moreover, is the statutory 
quinquennial ‘review’ by the Government actuary of the 
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An early stage in the manu- 
facture of efficient anisotro- 
' pic permanent magnets. The 
molten metal is poured into 


PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS 


ANY of the great technical achievements of this age stem 
M from scientific investigations that have led to improve- 
ments in the properties of materials. This is especially true of 
the electronics industry. 

The rapid progress in electronics has been marked, for 
instance, by the development of new and improved magnetic 
materials. One of the most important of these is an efficient 
anisotropic or directional permanent magnet. Another is a 
magnetic ferrite of exceptionally high permeability eminently 
suitable for the cores of high frequency inductances. A third is a 
non-metallic permanent magnet which is actually a true ceramic. 

All these remarkable materials, which were pioneered in this 
country by Mullard, have had a considerable influence upon 
the design of better and more compact electronic components 
and apparatus. . Their successful use is due in no small measure 
to the work undertaken by the Mullard Applications Advisory 
Servi ce, which is itself backed by a comprehensive research 
Organisation, 
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Sand into Shells 





A mixture of drysand anda special heat-hardening 
BAKELITE Resin is dropped on to a heated metal 
pattern. A strong, light ‘shell’ is formed, which 
makes a very suitable mould for metal castings. 
It sounds simple, but the process represents a 
revolutionary advance in foundry practice. It 
means cleaner, more accurate castings that need 
little or no machining. The development of a 
suitable resin is another example of the practical 
benefits to industry that flow from Bakelite 
Limited’s research. The story of plastics is already 
a long one, but new pages are being written every 
day — by the organisation whose pioneering 
efforts were mainly responsible for the general 
adoption of these versatile materials. 
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Schweppshire Shows the Way 


5S. RE-INHIBITATING CENTRE 


The Story of the Psychological Wing of the Middle- 
schweppes Hospital illustrates Schweppshire’s ability 
to progress beyond progress. 

EARLY DAYS. Middleschweppes was the first to 
prove that Freud was not, in fact, Freud at all, 
but existent as a buried personality-wish. 

FIRST FRUITS. The Middleschweppes psycho- 
analyst squad perfects its techniques and psycho- 
analyses more psycho-analytically than any other 
psycho-analysts anywhere. 

COURTING DISASTER. Complete and universal 
psycho-analysis irons everybody. so completely flat 
that it is impossible to tell the difference between 
people except by labels. 

A CRISIS AVERTED. Boldly progressive once more, 
the crisis. 1s met by de-psycho-analysis, employing 
the now familiar methods of re-mbhib:tation, - re- 
packing the subcons¢ ious, complexing up, and making 





SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS 


everybody tremendously different again without 
exactly knowing why. Note, in the BEFORE (bottom 
right of main picture), the absolutely ordinary. 
AFTER (top left) the absolute un-ordinary or different. 





“COMPLEXO” OUTFIT for DE-PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 





4. A Si: hoolbey ( for bultving). 2. Large Helping ( for restoring the Freudian Nightmare). 
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financial condition of the insurance fund, as well as the 
Minister’s review of the adequacy of pensions and other 
neits. 

i Butler assured the House of Commons that there will 
be no overlapping. Perhaps, indeed, the Phillips Com- 
mittee is to act as a sort of national assistance scheme to 
the other committees by reviewing every aspect of old 
age that falls outside their scope. Its appointment does 
at least make Clear the present Government’s attitude 
towards the cost of social security. Labour intends to 
abolish health service charges and increase benefits and 
pensions annually to meet any rise in the cost of living. 
The cautious Conservatives appoint committees. 


Peron’s Deal with Moscow 


isTORY is both made and unmade by the Soviet- 

Argentine trade agreement announced this week. 
For the first time, Russia is offering credits—to the tune of 
nearly £11 million—to a country outside its own orbit. It 
has also promised to sell Argentina oil-drilling equipment, 
an item which Russia itself has lately been seeking from the 
West, and railway equipment and precision instruments, 
two categories of goods for which Communist China had 
likewise been approaching European traders. Argentina, for 
its part, has offered linseed oil, wool, hides, pork and 
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mutton ; no beef appears to be involved, which is hardly 
surprising, in view of the current lag in deliveries of beef 
due under the Argentine agreement with Britain. The 
scale of the trade will be far smaller than was originally. 
forecast ; first intimations referred to an exchange of goods 
totalling $500 million, but it now appears that the agree- 
ment provides only for £26.8 million worth of trade in each 
direction. This, however, is still a record for Soviet trading 
with any South American country. 


It is irresistibly tempting to ask a number of questions. 
How is it that Russia is able to offer the Argentines types 
of equipment which it has not, apparently, been able to 
find for its allies the Chinese ? Why is Argentina now 
given priority over the Asian countries to which Moscow 
has been holding out unfulfilled promises of capital equip- 
ment ? Are the coal and oil listed on the Soviet side of the 
bargain to come from Russia itself, or from Poland and 
Rumania through Comecon channels ? Will the Soviet 
credits hold good if Argentina fails to keep its deliveries 
up to schedule, as it has recently failed in its dealing with 
several other countries ? 


Both parties have zealously affirmed that there is no 
political meaning in the deal. Yet it is difficult to answer 
some of the above questions except in political terms. Only 
a few years ago, General Perén’s regime was regularly 
anathematised by all good Marxists as an example of the 
purest fascism. Today it is treated with restraint and, in 
Moscow, even with favour. This looks like the totalitarian 
version of a gentlemen’s agreement. 


tion of Western Germany into the 
Atlantic Alliance does not serve that 
purpose ; it does the exact opposite. For 
it postpones the fulfilment of German 
aspirations to an indefinite future and 
presents to the Germans the Western 
Alliance as the main stumbling block 
to the fulfilment of those demands. A 
rearmed Western Germany will then be 


The Reconstruction 
of Pol icy 


Sir—It is obviously impossible in a 
letter to do justice to your leading article 
of June 27th concerning the reconstruc- 
tion of the foreign policy of the Western 
Alliance. Two points made in’ your 
article, however, can and ought to be 
clarified for the benefit of a misinformed 
public opinion. Ome concerns the 
reasons for Sir Winston’s insistence 
upon a top-level conference with the 
Russians, the other has to do with the 
military intégration of Western Germany 
into the Atlantic Alliance. 

There has been much speculation, 
especially on this side of the Atlantic, 
on the reasons for Sir Winston’s insist- 
ence upon a top-level conference with 
the Soviet Union. All kinds of reasons 
have been adduced, from senility to 
Party politics, and your article seems to 
be inclined toward the latter view. The 
Simple truth is that in more than forty 
Speeches made since the beginning of 
the Cold War, Sir Winston has stated 
his conviction that the only alternative 
‘o a third world war is a negotiated 


settlement with the Soviet Union. Sir 
Winston may well be wrong in this con- 
viction—even though I am inclined to 
doubt it—but in any case it is contrary 
to fact to attribute his recent diplomatic 
moves to failing judgment or domestic 
politics. 


You present the problem of Germany 
in the form of a simple alternative 
between a Western Germany “on our 
side of the fence ” with the Iron Curtain 
at the Elbe, and a Western Germany 
joining the Soviet Union with the Iron 
Curtain on the Rhine. It seems to me 
that, unfortunately, the situation is not 
quite as simple as that. We should take 
it as axiomatic that the political and 
military allegiance of a nation will 
follow its interests. Western Germany 
has two national interests overriding 
all others: unification and recovery of 
the eastern provinces. The strength of 
the Russian position lies in the ability, 
not matched by any similar ability on 
the western side, to grant the German 
demands whenever it seems advan- 
tageous. It must be the purpose -of 
western diplomacy to _weaken that 
Russian position. The military integra- 


fully exposed to those “ irresistible 
temptations” of “an unscrupulous 
Russian diplomacy” to which your 
article rightly refers, and it would be 
in an excellent position, regardless of 
treaty obligations and the preferences of 
the West, to take full advantage of them. 
The Russians will then negotiate, not 
with Great Britain, France and the 
United States, but with Western 
Germany and the western powers will 
then be reduced to pleading with Mr 
Adenauer, or his successor, as they must 
today with Mr Syngman Rhee. 


The only alternative to such a disaster 
appears to be an attempt to negotiate 
the future of Germany with the 
Russians, Nobody can say that such an 
undertaking can succeed; yet nobody 
has a right to say that it is bound to fail 
as long as it has not been tried. If it 
succeeds, it will at omce remove those 
“temptations ” for Germany to strike a 
bargain with the Russians; for it 
already will have achieved one of its 
main objectives through a_ bargain 
between the Western Alliance and the 
Soviet Union. The fear that such a 
bargain, or even a bargain between 
Germany and the Soviet Union, would 
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necessarily advance the Iron Curtain to 
the Rhine appears to be bordering on 
the absurd. For the Russians, in con- 
trast to many western observers, 
certainly must know that a Communist 
German Government is about the 
weakest link for a Russo-German under- 
standing that can be imagined under 
present conditions. As regards Germany, 
the Russians are not interested in 
ideologies, but in the neutrality or 
friendship of a unified Germany. A 
remilitarised Western Germany, 
tenuously aligned with the West, will 
not frustrate the Russian aspirations. 
If the remilitarisation of Western 
Germany is not accompanied by, and 
subordinated to, diplomatic action, it 
will make the triumph of those Russian 
aspirations almost inevitable. 

Sir Winston is no doubt older than 
many “of his critics; he may also be 
wiser than most of them.—Yours faith- 
fully, Hans J. MORGENTHAU 
University of Chicago 


More Academic than Free 


Sir—Even to one who does not wholly 
share the reasoning implied in the 
Harvard Corporation’s ruling about 
faculty members who appeal to the 
Fifth Amendment, your note seems 
unreasonably critical, and suggests that 
on this subject there may be a wide 
divergence of opinion between English- 
men and Americans who ordinarily see 
matters much alike. 

You express disappointment that the 
Harvard authorities did not use this 
occasion “to discuss the vital case for 
allowing Communism to be taught and 
studied openly.” If you mean that 
Communism as a doctrine and a social 
system should be given the closest study 
by fair-minded scholars, Harvard has 
done much more than discuss the 
notion ; it has put it into practice in 
a Russian Research Centre whose work 
has been widely and_ generously 
applauded on both sides of the Atlantic, 
not least by your own reviewers. Or if 
you mean that Communists should be 
allowed to speak at Harvard, the answer 
is that they are. But if you mean that 
Harvard should permit a Communist 
propaganda operation by members of 
the University staff, I can only say that 
this seems a most astonishing suggestion. 

I am also unable to understand your 
comment on Harvard’s disapproval of 
appeal to the Fifth Amendment. You 
seem to feel that complete silence does 
a man less harm on his job and in the 
community than a qualified answer 
might do. Is there any evidence for 
this view, and is there not a good deal 
to the contrary? And it is surprising 
to find a journal as clear-headed as The 
Economist making use in this connection 
of the phrase “to turn informer.” It is 
quite true that ‘many men who once 
toyed with Communism now feel that 
they should not tell on others whose 
activities may have been equally trivial. 
I respect the honesty of their judgment, 
although I do not agree with them. But 
this reticence with regard to those whose 
activities were trivial is very different 


from a general refusal to give relevant 
information about confirmed and dedi- 
cated secret Communists ; to “ inform” 
on such people may be unpleasant, but 
it seems, on balance, far less unpleasant 
than a refusal to inform. 

Lying behind all these matters is the 
question whether one does or does not 
believe that a Communist Party member 
can meet the standards for membership 
in a free university. Most of us in the 
United States (though not the annoy- 
ingly independent Senator Taft) are 
persuaded that in the usual case the 
Party member is under the discipline of 
an organisation which is committed to 
deliberate falsehood as a tactic. Thus it 
seems a sound general rule that Com- 
munists are not fit to serve an institu- 
tion Whose motto is Veritas, though the 
rule may have exceptions. Does The 
Economist really disagree ? — Yours 
faithfully, McGeorGE BUNDY 
Harvard University, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

[As long as congressional investigations 
are conducted as many of them are at 
present, it seems justifiable for a witness to 
prefer complete silence to the qualified 
answer that may lead not only to charges of 
perjury or contempt of Congress, but also 
to publicity which mobilises prejudice 
against him and his family. The Economist 
believes that no one should be dismissed 
because of his political opinions unless it 
can be proved that they have led him to 


speak or act against the spirit of the 
institution he server. —EpIToR.} 


Revolt in Stalin Allee 


Smr—“ Berlin, June 17th” has a lasting 
significance: workers demonstrating 
against Moscow’s protégés dealt a deadly 
blow at the theory that had associated 
Communism with the popular masses 
and anti-Communism with _ vested 
interest and privilege. It would be, 
however, dangerous to go beyond this 
in evaluating the events and their likely 
consequences. The Communists have 
in the past 36 years learned the fencing 
technique: “step back” when attacked, 
then “riposte.” That was the way 
they treated in the past decades all the 
agitations against Soviet power, 
organised or non-organised, violent or 
non-violent, inside or outside Russia. 
Temporary concession was followed by 
lasting repression: that was the tactic 
they applied in their fight against the 
kulaks in Russia, against the Churches 
in Eastern Europe, and that is what they 
are likely to apply against their 
opponents in Eastern Germany. 

It is perfectly true that the recent 
riots in the East German cities have 
demonstrated that the pro-Communist 
regime is not popular with the masses. 
This is, however, not a new revelation: 
it was clearly expressed some years 
back, by the decisive defeat of the 
Socialist Unity Party at the all-Berlin 
municipal elections. The ‘novelty that 
has emerged after June 17 is that the 
Russian Army and the East German 
Volkspolizei are capable of dealing with 
an actively hostile population and—if at 
& price—can quell any revolt. And the 
Germans are inclined to be impressed 
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by a show of force: Hitler cons. \idateg 
his power over 70 per cent non-Nazis 
by ruthlessly crushing his , incipal 
enemies in the purge that folloved the 
“Roehm putsch” in 1934. In the past 
days German Gommunist leader may 
have lost face with their people, ct the 
Russian “armoured cars have « 
gained added prestige. 

The West will, of course, meke the 
best of the propaganda materia! offered 
by the events in Germany. It should. 
however, not relax the efforts {or in- 
creased unity and strength. It would be 
most dangerous to underrate the power 
of the Russians or to exaggeraic the 
weakness of their bargaining position. 
They are unlikely to offer face-losing 
concessions on account of an abortive 
revolution they have easily manaved to 
defeat.—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE A. FLoris 


tainly 


Hever, Kent 


Goodbye to Famine in 
India 


Smr—Mr_ Nehru’s claim that India was 
on the way to self-sufficiency in food 
should cause no surprise if one carefully 
examines the present trends of food pro- 
duction and procurement in the country. 
In your note of June 13th you have very 
rightly pointed out that “the major 
deficiencies in India’s food production 
are in wheat and rice.” Of the two, the 
greater deficiency is in rice. The larger 
part of India is rice-eating and ‘ is 
shortage of rice that induces shortage of 
wheat, as both imported and internally 
procured wheat has to be diverted to 
the rice-eating areas. Therefore, the key 
to India’s self-sufficiency in food also lies 
in increased production of rice. I{ you 
examine the latest figures of rice produc- 
tion you will find that there is “ concrete 
evidence” for the Indian Prime Minis- 
ter’s claim of approaching self-suffi- 
ciency. 

The production of rice, according to 
the 1952-53 estimates, has increased by 
2.68 million tons. The Government's 
estimated requirement of rice for {eed- 
ing deficit areas is about 900,000 tons. 
Internal procurement up to the end of 
March, 1953, exceeded the potential cec- 
mand and was 1,200,000 tons. Thus. it 
would be possible to feed the country 
entirely out of domestic production of 


rice. 

The over-all food situation in ‘he 
country is also quite satisfactory. 
The Government has this year imported 
2.1 million tons of foodgrains (not \our 
figure of 2.5 million toms). It ha 4 
balance of 1.8 mi tons of foodg:.ins 
from last year’s imports. It thus ).d 
a stock of 3.9 million tons, while ™«'- 
chants in this country had also suffic <t 
grain in their stocks. The Governm.: 
expects that it will have a balance »! 
2.4 million tons in its stocks at ‘°° 
close of the year. Therefore it w: 
not be necessary to import foodg:: » 
for current consumption if there w«'¢ 
not the need for building up stock. — 
Yours faithfully, A. J. Kivw4! 
India House, W.C.2 
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Freedom versus Progress ? 


PROBLEMS OF CAPITAL FORMA- 

rION IN UNDERDEVELOPED 
ITRIES. 

3y Ragnar Nurkse. 


—— 


3 ll. 163 pages. 15s. 


pas is a closely-reasoned, topical 
ad disquieting book. The starting- 
point of Professor Nurkse’s argument is 
-ommon to @ great many analysts from 
ard-faced to the starry-eyed: the 
nderdeveloped ” countries are poor 
because they are poor. Malnutrition, ill- 
. and ignorance keeps productivity 
down ; low productivity yields no margin 
of resources for that process of capital 
tion by which happier economies 
have prospered; lacking that margin, 
productivity remains low, perpetuating 
malnutrition, ill-health and ignorance ; 
and so on indefinitely. 
he circle, however, is less simple than 
it appears. Low current productivity may 
be compatible—on certain conditions— 
with a potential margin of resources ; so 
far, so much better. But the provision of 
wutside aid, designed to break the circle, 
may, unless these and other conditions 
are fulfilled, fail. almost entirely of its 
effect; so far, so much worse. The 
potential margin for real investment con- 
n manpower now wasted, in that 
ealed unemployment” endemic in 
underdeveloped economies where ten 
men scratch a living from land which 
would yield as much or more to the 
labours of five. Given the right equip- 
ment, the right, well-balanced, well- 
timed shift of the occupational pattern, 
this wasted labour can serve the needs 
of the future without prejudice to those 
the present. 
(he conditions, however, are all im- 
portant. Capital is not a simple entity ; 
nor is the flow of consumer goods which 
it produces. It comes in discontinuous 
and disparate lumps: a rolling mill or a 
metalled road, a textile factory, a power 
station, a schoo. These may be, and 
often are, mmterdependent to a degree 
which makes it necessary to advance on 
a broad front or not at all. Each may 
need the big market that an underdevel- 
oped, low-income economy fails to pro- 
vide ; each may need, on the other hand, 
the support of the others for production 
and, more generally, the skills, the habits, 
as it were the economic morals, of a 
developed economy. This complemen- 
tary development cannot be imported 
holus bolus from abroad. Foreign aid, 
in money or im kind, can be applied at 
key points, but it will largely run to 
waste unless balanced by a type of capital 
formation which is necessarily indi- 
Bcnous. This involves willingness both 
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save—to acquiesce in standards rising 
less rapidly than productivity. Neither 
comes easily to an uninstructed demo- 
cracy. Professor Nurkse makes, indeed, 
the novel and important point that the 
backward peoples’ growing awareness of 
the higher standards enjoyed elsewhere 
makes this essential deferment of the 
fruits of progress far harder to accept 
than it was to the West at a similar stage 
of development. “ It is much easier,” he 
says, “to adopt superior consumption 
habits than improved production 
methods.” 

With the scales thus heavily weighted 
against thrift, progress or even—given 
the Malthusian threat—the avoidance of 
actual disaster may prove incompatible 
with the individual’s freedom to save or 
spend as he pleases. The indispensable 
growth of domestic capital may demand 
compulsion—collective saving through 
taxation. This is a depressing conclusion 
for democrats. Professor Nurkse sees no 
incompatibility between state-enforced 
saving and private investment, and it is 
on the growth of the latter and on the 
“ capital consciousness” which it diffuses 
that he rests his hopes. But if the govern- 
ment enforcing the savings is popularly 
elected, the overwhelming likelihood is 
that what it collects will not be saved but 
collectively spent and overspent; and 
moreover that the manner of enforce- 
ment, according to the canons of equity 
as understood by the voting masses, will 
be. such as to remove any incentive to the 
speedy growth of private investment and 
“capital consciousness.” Not only con- 
sumers’ freedom, but political democracy 
itself, appears dubiously reconcilable 
with the progress of underdeveloped 
areas. The best one can hope for is that 
paternalism, whether native or metro- 
politan, may becomingly wear the mask 
of democracy until such time as demo- 
cracy becomes economically responsible. 
Looking much nearer home than the 
underdeveloped areas, one may judge 
that time to be remote. 


The New Paradise ? 


DAYBREAK IN CHINA. 
By Basil Davidson. 
Fonathan Cape. 191 pages. 10s. 6d. 


R DAVIDSON visited China last 
September, as one of a party of 

thirty sponsored by the Britain-China 
Friendship Association. It was an 
interesting moment to be in China. The 
Communist military government in 
Shanghai had just seized all the property 
of two British firms. Chou En-lai was 
returning from Moscow without the 
economic aid he had gone to seek, 
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leaving several of his ministers to con- 
unue the haggling for another six 
months. Dr Zhukov-Verezhnikov’s 
scientific commission was ita Peking to 
sign the much-publicised report assert- 
ing, on the basis of second-hand 
evidence, that germ warfare had been 
used in Korea and north China. The 
“Asian Peace Congress,” due to open 
in Peking on September 26th, was 
inexplicably delayed. Unemployment 
was proving a serious problem in many 
parts of China, and the beginnings of a 
scheme to register the unemployed 
were being contemplated. All! over the 
country judges were being purged, and 
in provincial cities “ anti-social 
elements” were being executed on the 
spot in batches after trials “ conducted ” 
by mobs of thousands of people. The 
Peking government was issuing orders 
extending the system of “ surveillance 
correspondents” through which it 
“supervises the broad masses,” and 
tightening its control over all books and 
periodicals published in China. 

All of this Mr Davidson either chose 
to ignore, or did not notice. It was all 
reported by the Chinese Communist 
press and radio at the time, but, of 
course, he could no moré read the press 
than he could talk to the Chinese 
peasants without the aid of the official 
interpreters who courteously conducted 
his party as it whisked from Peking to 
Shanghai and Canton and back. He 
met nobody inclined to utter the least 
criticism of the Peking government ; he 
was assured that writers could publish 
what they pleased; he was happy to 
record that, although Chinese workers 
are now forbidden to strike, they do not 
need to. The spectacle of political 
prisoners being used to build China's 
well-advertised dams and _ reservoirs 
seemed wholly satisfactory ; Mr David- 
son. contrives a smeer at the phrase 
“slave labour.” Nor was he at all dis- 
turbed when, standing below Mao 
‘Tse-tung at a Peking parade, he saw on 
the one hand doves of “ peace” and on 
the other tanks, guns and jet warplanes. 


There is a school of thought in this 
country that at one time would admit 
no imperfection in Russia, but is now 
disillusioned. Has Chima, in turn, be- 
come the object of this craving for belief 
in an earthly paradise ? At times, Mr 
Davidson’s faith seems to weaken. He 
writes: “Real life, the sceptic may 
object, is different. Real life consists of 
light and shade, good things and bad 
things.” “But this objection is hastily 
overruled, and the result is a book which 
contains nothing that the Peking official 
news agency could not have issued. 

Mr Davidson’s reports on other 
countries have contained “good things 
and bad things,” and have therefore 
been effective. But in China he has 
failed. Even if considered as propa- 
ganda, the book will not do; the careful 
omissions and. silences discredit ‘the 
passages that are, no doubt, perfectly 
true. There is clearly much to be said 
for, as well as against, Communist 
China; but Mr Davidson has not 
served his cause well. 
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Town Planning Revised 


MODERN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING. 

By james W. R. Adams. 

Churchill. 234 pages. 42s. 


tos book, by the County Planning 
Officer for Kent, is based on an 
earlier work by the author’s father, Mr 
Thomas Adams, which was published 
in 1932 under the title “Recent 
Advances in Town Planning.” Unfor- 
tunately it is not made clear how much 
of the present work follows Adams pére 
and how much is a new contribution by 
Adams fils. It gives a judicious and 
eminently fair account of developments 
in the law and practice of town and 
country planning since the turn of the 
century, mainly in Great Britain but 
with some reference to conditions in the 
United States and other countries. It is 
also nicely illustrated. 

However, either out of filial piety or 
else from innate caution, the author has 
fought shy of much discussion of the 
important developments in town plan- 
ning in the last ten years. Recent 
legislation is briefly noted, but the 
important examples—for instance, in the 
chapters on “Regional Plans” and 
“Advisory Town Plans”—are drawn 
from an earlier period. “The author 
pleads in his preface that it is too early 
to judge the relative value of recent 
developments, but the result is that some 
chapters seem curiously outdated for a 
book of this title. 








Save 
yourself... 


Almost certainly, you will be able 
to save yourself a great deal of 
time and trouble if you apply first 
to us for books on economics 
and on the political and 

social sciences. We make no 

claim to infallibility. Yet, 
inevitably, a bookshop reflects the 
imterests of its clients. Our 

clients include Universities, 
Government Departments, libraries, 
banks, learned bodies—and 

learned men. Their discriminating 
custom has enabled us to build 

up a stock, and a service, that we 
are told is unrivalled in its field. 


Mail orders receive the personal attention 
of the Manager. 


The Economists’ 


Bookshop 


11-12 Clements Ion Passage, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 











This is a pity, for a competent evalu- 
ation of “modern” town planning Is 
badly needed. Its new and intricate 
machine, though pushed from without 
by strong enthusiasts, yet seems to be 
stuck somewhat in the mud. It is a pity 
the author has nothing to say about why 
it got there and how to pull it out. 


Communal Living 


SOCIAL INSECTS. 
By O. W. Richards. 


Macdonald. 219 pages. 15s. 


[EW people seem to be attracted to 
insects as individuals, for they lack 


distinctive personalities; but their 
behaviour in communities can be 
fascinating. The scientific study of 


insect societies is a relatively new branch 
of natural history and its results are only 
just beginning to reach a wider public. 
In his book, Mr Richards describes in 
detail the day-to-day habits of the four 
principal groups of insects that live such 
a communal life: wasps, bees, ants and 
termites or the white ants of the tropics. 
In each of these communities, a queen 
is attended by workers and sometimes 
also by a separate caste of soldiers. While 
she lays the eggs that are vital to the 
continuance of the community, the 
workers feed her and the freshly hatched 
young. They build the nest, and when 
it gets too hot they cool it with their 
wings and carry in drops of water. 

The remarkable feature about these 
societies is the high degree of co-opera- 
tion between their inhabitants. A 
worker bee coming back to the hive can 
describe, through formal dances, the 
place where she found food, its distance 
from the hive and the direction in which 
it lies. The worker ants are not content 
merely to forage for food; many of 
them are farmers. It is quite usual for 
them to tend herds of aphis for the 
sticky fluid that the aphids secrete, but 
certain species of ant grow fungus in 
specially built chambers in the nest. 
The soil for these fungus gardens is 
made up of chewed leaves, and when a 
young queen flies off to found a nest, she 
carries a pellet of the fungus away with 
her to start a fresh garden. Other ants 
use some of their number as living 
stores, filling their crops until these 
“repletes” grow to a remarkable size. 
In time of scarcity, some of this reserve 
is given up, drop by drop, as the workers 
come for it. The blood red ant does no 
work, but invades the nest of another 
colony, kills its queen and enslaves its 
workers. As the workers cannot repro- 
duce, the invaders make sure of succes- 
sive generations of slaves by occasionally 
raiding other nests and carrying off 
grubs and cocoons, which are brought 
back to the first nest to be reared there 
as a second generation of slaves. When 
the worker termites go out on a daylight 
foray, they are flanked on either side by 
a special armed caste of termites. 

_ The way in which these insect socie- 
ties seem to parody certain human 
institutions makes it difficult to avoid the 
pitfall of attributing to them instincts 
and emotions that they cannot possess. 
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Mr Richards’s scientific training helps 
him to preserve an attitude of scrupulous 
detachment that adds greatly to the satis. 
faction of reading his book ; he does not 
attribute to the insects any motives that 
he cannot prove to exist. The picture he 
builds up is a remarkable one, of highly 
developed and in many cases long-lived 
societies in which the welfare of the indi- 
vidual is totally subordinated to thar of 
the group. One of the most extraordi- 
nary features of these communities, and 
one for which a satisfactory explanation 
has not yet been discovered, is how the 
apparently identical eggs laid by the 
queens yet produce clearly defined adult 
castes—queens, males, workers and sol- 
diers—balanced according to the needs 
of the community at any one time. The 
amount of food given to the grubs by the 
workers is an explanation that does not 
fit all cases. All the fascination of the 
flea circus, stemming from the wonder 
that creatures so small can show so much 
initiative, is to be found in Mr Richards’s 
study. 


Unexciting History 
MODERN GERMAN HISTORY. 
By Ralph Flenley. 

Dent. 394 pages. 30s. 


ROFESSOR FLENLEY’S book is 

both too modest and too ambitious. 
It is too modest because the approach 
to German history which he commends, 
embracing the history of ideas, of 
economics and society as well as politics, 
requires a more radical revision than 
can be satisfactorily developed in a single 
volume of four hundred pages. It is too 
ambitious because the author’s achieve- 
ment, even within these limits, is not 
equal to his design. 

It is difficult to make modern German 
history dull; however unattractive the 
actors and the theme, the plot is too [ull 
of surprises. Yet Mr Flenley rarely 
escapes the tedium of the text-book. His 
virtues as an historian are of a workaday 
order: lucidity, clarity of arrangement, 
wide reading. What he lacks are those 
exciting flashes of interpretation which 
distinguish Mr A. J. P. Taylor’s often 
perverse, yet brilliant “Course of 
German History.” 

A more fundamental criticism could 
apply to most of what has been written 
about Germany by those trained in the 
same liberal tradition as Mr Filenicy. 
Preoccupied with bringing out the good 
as well as the bad in German history, 
they pay too much attention to that 
“other” Germany which has _ been 
persistently defeated at every turn of 
events in the past century. They under- 
estimate or blur the alien, hostile 
character of the assumptions and 
influences that have determined German 
development. What is missing from 
Mr Fienley’s placid and well-ordered 
narrative is precisely that restless, 
dynamic quality in their history that 
has made the Germans so unstable 
as a nation and so disturbing as neigh- 
bours. Without that, the logic o! 4 
development which culminated ™ 
Hitler must escape the historian and 
German history remain opaque. 
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THIS IS THE SYMBOL 





OF THE 
BROWN & POLSON 
GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Makers of ‘ Patent’ Cornflour and 
Industrial Starch Products 





A CONSULTATIVE SERVICE 


The Brown & Polson Industrial Division 
manufactures 200,000 tons of industrial 
starch products per year — 400 dif- 
ferent products bought by more than 
80 different industries. In addition to 
this large-scale, versatile, and depend- 
able supply service the group also offers 
a consultative service, backed by un- 
rivalled experience and freely available 
to all who are interested in the 


industrial uses of starch products. 


The Industrial Division of 


Brown & Polson 


THE HOUSEHOLD NAMEOF A SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


WELLINGTON HOUSS, 125/130 STRAND LONDON, W.C.2 
aarp emamuicleneniptagennecreaametae tiara ee 
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THE UNITED 
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COMPANIES Lt? 


THE LARGEST 
STEEL PRODUCERS IN THE 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


The United Steel company is by no means tied 
to the fortunes of a single trade. The company’s 


markets are very widely and evenly spread, 


because of the diverse nature of the products 
of the group. 

This independence of particular markets pro- 
vides a good insurance when demand varies 
between products or between industries. 
Furthermore, the distribution of the United 
Steel company’s markets shows a sound balance 
between industries making capital goods and 
those making consumer goods, 
The wide range of products is such that 
customers find it easy and convenient to deal 
with the United Steel company for all their 


requirements. 


SOME FIGURES 


The total sales during the year ending September 
1952 were £67,000,000 supplying these industries: 


Railways and Rolling Stock <<. .. «. 11.6% 
Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering .. 8.9% 
Constructional Engineering and Building.. 8.6% 
Drop Forgings and Laminated Springs .. 6.8% 
Motors, Cycles and Aircraft ..1. .. 49% 


General Engineering... .. 1.2 «2 «+ 313.1% 
Mining and Quarrying .. .2 «2 «+ 6.6% 
Miarieees 5 6 ES ee 
For further conversion to finished products 19.0% 
Disect tant ns 6s 40 et Se ee 





APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY 
SAMUEL FOX & CO. LTD. 
STEEL PEECH & TOZER 
UNITED STRIP & BAR MILLS 
WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS COMPANY LIMITED 
UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL CO. LTD. 
DISTINGTON ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
YORKSHIRE ENGINE CO. LTD. 


THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LTD. 
SHEFFIELD 
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ENGINEERING TRIUMPH 
THREEFOLD AID 
TO NATIONAL ECONOMY 


First Automatic Press to produce Timber Board 


in Continuous Strip 


HE PERFECTION OF THE BARTREV PRESS after 14 years’ 
research means that a new industry has been born; for 
the Bartrev Press turns the unused wood that accumulates 
in huge quantities throughout the Timber Industry into a vast 
store of treasure. It makes possible for the first time the con- 
tinuous production of board at low cost and of uniform quality. 


Because of the scope that exists for it in timber-growing areas 
at home and abroad, the Bartrev Press will 


x. Earn dollars and other currencies by sales of the 
machine itself. 


2. Lower costs in building and other industries throughout 


the world by the supply of this new timber board at a 
greatly reduced price. 


3. Save foreign currencies by the reduction of imports of 
board. Britain’s own production of ‘ Bartrev’ will do 
much to fill the gap between her requirements and the 
present production of her home industry. 


BIRTH OF A NEW INDUSTRY 


With 60% of all felled timber regularly going to waste, Bartrev 
machines will be in demand in every timber-producing area and 
wherever building board is required. The process will become 
the basis of a new world- 
wide industry and the 
speed and economy of 
continuous automatic pro- 
duction must introduce an 
= entirely new element into 


The Bartrev invention 
is as revolutionary in 
the timber industry as 
was the invention of 
continuous milling for 


the steel, paper and 
aluminium industries. 





*Bartrev’ emerging in a continuous 
strip from the press 


*‘BARTREV’ OPENS UP REMARKABLE PROSPECTS 


The supplies of accessible timber are diminishing; the demand 
for timber is rapidly increasing. The Bartrev Press meets this 
demand by con¥erting a hitherto neglected raw material into fine 
quality timber-board ; and this raw material is unique in that it is 
always accumulating in quantities that preclude any great 
increase in cost. The owner of a Bartrev Press almost com- 
pletely avoids the problem of the rising price of raw materials, 


the existing board industry. 








The Bartrev Continuous Press 
The effective production area required for the Bartrev Press and 


ancillary plant is only 6,000 square feet. A single Press, producing 
¥" board at 14 feet a minute, turns out 16,000 tons of ‘ Bartrev’ 


a year. 

USES OF « BARTREV’ 
Among the industries to which ‘ Bartrev’ will bring particular 
benefit are Building, Furniture, Ship Building and Coach and 
Body Building. To all these industries and to the man in the 
street, ‘ Bartrev’ means a first class building material at a {ar 
lower cost. 


_ FIRST COMMERCIAL 
BARTREV PRESS IN OPERATION 

A full scale commercial Bartrev Plant is in operation in Essex. 
Orders for the Bartrev Press can now be accepted and delivery 
arranged from December 1953. Each Press will be delivered 2s 
a complete package unit and specifications for all necessary 
ancillary plant will be provided. Installation will be supet- 
vised by Bartrev Engineers and Specialists. 


VERE ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 
3 Vere Street, London, W.1. 


PATENTS. 


The Bartrev Process and Automatic Press 


have been covered by Patents and Patent Applications 
throughout the world. 
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AMERICAN’ suRvEY is prepared partly fn 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


Going Slow on Taft-Hartley 


Washington, D.C. 

~OMMITTEES of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
cE sentatives held lengthy hearings this year at which 
spokesmen for labour and management expressed them- 
selves at length on the subject of possible changes in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. All that was missing from these hearings 
was a spokesman for the Administration. Mr Durkin, the 
Democratic trade unionist who is Mr Eisenhower’s Secre- 
tary of Labour, did not appear before either committee ; 
reports that he and Mr Weeks, the Secretary of Commerce, 
were at odds on the issue received implied support from 
the President himself at a press conference, at which he 
said that his officials were working hard to arrive at an 
agreed Administration position on amending the Act. Sincé 
then, there have been meetings at the White House in 
which the chairmen of the two interested congressional 
committees, Mr Durkin, Mr Weeks and Senator Taft all 
took part. On July rst the New York Times reported that 
these talks had “been suspended, at least temporarily,” 
because of failure to reach agreement, and “ informed 
opinion is that the chances of success this year are remote.” 

Superficially, in the six stormy years of its existence the 
Act has played a role in the United States not unlike 
that of the Trade Disputes Actof 1927 in British politics. 
Both measures followed unusual outbreaks of labour 
unrest: the General Strike in Britain, and in the United 
States the embattled year of 1946, which holds the record 
for the number of man-days lost through strikes. Both 
were made possible by public reaction to these outbreaks. 
Both had the incidental effect of involving the trade unions 
more deeply in politics. 

Yet, in the United States, despite the initial outcry over 
the “ slave labour act,” and despite the fact that repeal of 
the law is far and away the most popular theme at trade 
union gatherings of all kinds and sizes, the Taft-Hartley Act 
has not been seriously amended, let alone repealed, and 
American labour is still far less committed to political action 
than was British labour in 1927. One reason for this is 
the growing recognition that the Act is a very intricate 
statute, the full effects of which cannot be measured by 
the still limited experience which the country has had of it. 

This intricacy has made it difficult for labour leaders 
to carry on a comprehensible and realistic campaign against 
the law. Because to criticise the various clauses one by 
one, in all their complex ramifications, would almost amount 
to an exercise by lawyers for the benefit of lawyers, trade 
union officials have resorted to the general and hyperbolic 
condemnations. by now so wearily familiar. These seem 
to have left the rank and file unmoved. . Wage-carners have 


never been so prosperous, and their unions have not 
suffered noticeably under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

It has been claimed that the organisation of those workers 
still outside the trade unions has been virtually halted by 
the Act. Singled out for attack in this connection are the 
“free speech ” provisions, which allow employers to bring 
their case to their employees “ if such expression contains 
no threat of reprisal or force or promise of benefit.” ’ 
Labour critics say that these safeguards against bribery and 
intimidation are inadequate. The Taft-Hartley Act’s 
legalisation in injunctions as a means of ending major strikes, 
and its ban on the closed shop are also blamed for what 
everyone admits to be the recent stagnation in the growth 
of union membership. Most important, especially in the 
light of current Republican desires to give the states more 
authority in labour matters, is the provision in the Taft- 
Hartley Act allowing them to write labour legislation that 
is more restrictive of the unions than the federal statute 
in such crucial matters as union security. (Where state 
laws are more lenient, federal law prevails.) Since one of 
the major areas still vigorously resisting trade union 
organisation is the South, and since southern state legis- 
latures tend to be dominated by conservatives, it is easy 
to see why this worries union leaders. 

Another complaint from labour has been that the Taft- 
Hartley Act’s prohibition of the closed shop, and the delays 
which are imposed upon certification of a union shop (one 
in which all employees must join the union after being 
hired), have hurt the unions in industries such as the 
building trades, where casual labour is prevalent. Often, 
however, the law is broken by tacit agreement, employers 
being more willing to put up with the closed shop than 
to cause an upheaval, costly in days of prosperity, by 
challenging it. 


* 


There is very general agreement that the Act has not 
brought the country any nearer to a solution of the basic 
problem which was agitating Congress when it was passed 
—the question of what to do about strikes which “ imperil 
the national health or safety,” by paralysing key industries. 
Republicans claim that this is because the law was 
administered until last January by its sworn enemies. The 
favourite piece of evidence for this Republican view 
is Mr Truman’s failure to invoke the Taft-Hartley Act 
in the big steel ‘strike of last year. But the law was used 
on ten different occasions under Mr Truman, and the 
results indicate that its “ cooling-off period,” during which 
the parties to a dispute are forbidden to stop work and 
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are required to try to reach a settlement, often serves only 
to embitter the trade unions, with their traditional hatred of 
injunctions. Statistics suggest that the Taft-Hartley Act 
has not prevented strikes. Some of the years since 1947 
have been relatively peaceful, but 1952 was second only to 
1946 in the number of man-days lost by strikes. 

Recognition that the Act has not succeeded in solving 
this problem has led representatives of management to 
argue that it should be amended to prohibit industry-wide 
or nation-wide collective bargaining, as a means of breaking 
“the monopolistic power of labour unions.” Fear that 
some such additional restrictions might be enacted by a 
Congress with so strong a preponderance of Republicans 
and conservative southern Democrats has led trade union 
leaders to feel, privately at least, that perhaps amendment 
of the Act may prove dangerous. Once a Bill to change 
it, however mild, reaches the floor of either chamber, so 
the argument goes, the way will be opened for seriously 
anti-labour amendments. 

This argument has its influence upon the Administra- 
tion. Responsible Republican leaders do not want to allow 
the party’s right wing to pin an anti-labour label on it, 
particularly not just before the congressional elections of 
1954. What they would like to do is to produce a Bill 
incorporating several relatively non-controversial changes, 
most of them favourable to labour, or at least neutral. 
For example, workers on strike would be permitted to 
vote in elections held to determine which union should 
be: entitled to bargain with the management, even though 
such workers have been replaced. The non-Communist 
oath now required of trade union officials would either 
be applied to employers or, if that smacks too much of 
reductio ad absurdum, be abolished. In that case, some 
new board might be created to determine when a union 
has fallen under Communist domination. Some kinds of 
secondary boycott might also be permitted. 

But it is difficult to imagine the suctess of so delicate 
a tactical manceuvre, even if Mr Durkin were to abandon 
the more substantial revisions in favour of labour for which 
he is reported to be fighting. Many Republicans in Con- 
gress will be very reluctant td accept such self-restraint 
as this would demand. Labour leaders and Fair Deal 
Democrats, on the other hand, would be so wary of the 
Greeks bearing gifts that the political benefits which the 
manceuvre was designed to produce might never materialise. 





American Notes 


Knowland Reverts to Type 


ENATOR KNOWLAND, for long one of the most uncom- 
S promising friends of right-wing nationalism in the Far 
East, and now acting leader of the Republican party in the 
Senate, had been. expected to be extremely difficult to 
convince of the necessity for making concessions to the 
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Communists in order to achieve a truce in Korea. But when, 
early in June, President Syngman Rhee first displayed the 
rigidity of his opposition to the armistice terms, Mr K»ow- 
land, to everyone’s surprise and most people’s relief, warned 
Mr Rhee that anything that endangered the truce would 
be detrimental to the people of Korea and must no: be 
allowed. Within ten days Mr Rhee had endangered the 
truce most seriously by his secret release of 27,000 North 
Korean prisoners, yet last week Mr Knowland was excusing 
Mr Rhee by blaming not only the Truman Administraiion 
but the Eisenhower Administration for not consulting him 
enough and for having treated him as a “ colonial subject ” 
instead of as a “ partner ” who was a “ great patriot.” Mr 
Knowland added that he did not think that Mr Rhee had 
done anything that would “ warrant anyone to say that we 
can’t trust him.” 

That view is hardly held by the American soldiers fighting 
in Korea or indeed by many Americans anywhere. Mr 
Knowland explains his reversion to his former attitude by 
his revived hope of getting more favourable armistice terms 
from the Communists, including a united Korea, as a result 
ofthe pressures arising from the anti-Soviet stirrings behind 
the Iron Curtain. Many people share these hopes, but have 
not sufficient faith in them—or sufficient imterest in the 
future of Korea—to allow the much more concrete prospect 
of peace to be deferred any longer. Senator Wiley wa: 
expressing the opinion of nearly all Americans, and un- 
officially that of the Administration as well, when he con- 
demned, with unusual sharpness, the “ unfortunat 
extremism, obstinacy and arbitrariness ” of Mr Rhee, which 
was jeopardising the lives of over 300,000 fighting men from 
the United States and other countries, and warned him tha’ 
time was running out. 

President Eisenhower himself, while hoping that Korea 
will eventually be reunited by peaceful means, is refusing 
to discuss the actual status of the negotiations between bh: 
special envoy, Mr Robertson, and President Rhee. M: 
Eisenhower has, however, already written twice to Mr Rh« 
deprecating his intransigence. But even if the Administra- 
tion were prepared to give Mr Rhee what he wants 
guarantee that hostilities would be resumed in 90 days 
progress had not been made in the negotiations for a peac: 
treaty reuniting Korea—there is no chance that such : 
guarantee, even if it had Mr Knowland’s support, would 
given the necessary approval by the Senate. On the othe: 
hand, it is almost as difficult to imagine that Congress wou! 
approve the extreme alternative, that American troops shou! 
force the South Koreans to accept and keep the armistic: 
terms. Mr Robertson’s patient determination to find « 
acceptable compromise is not surprising. 


* 


Neither Aid— 


HE majority for this year’s foreign aid Bill was 4: 
bipartisan in the Senate as it had been in the House. 

but rather more generous, for the Senate has authorised 
an expenditure of $5.3 billion, compared with the House's 
$4.9 billion. But this was more promise than performance. 
for there is every expectation that actual appropriations. 
even in the Senate, will be substantially less. With «i 
American farmer in mind, the Senate proposed a currency 
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conversion scheme which ‘would enable argicultural sur- 
pluses to be exchanged for armaments produced abroad, 
and paid for with military assistance dollars. The Senate 
allowed the President to transfer up'to 15 per cent, com- 
pared with 10 per cent in the House Bill, of the funds 
from one area or function to another, from military to 
economic aid, for example, or from the Far East to Europe. 
The Senate also left it to the President’s discretion to 
decide whether $1 billion, half of Europe’s assistance, 
should be withheld until the European defence treaties 
had been ratified, while the House made it mandatory that 
this should be done. 

But on one question, and that a fundamental one, the 
Senate was more severe than the House. It insisted that 
the Mutual Security Agency should be closed down by the 
end of June, 19§§, and that all spending for economic aid 
should finish by June 30, 1956, with long-term military 
deliveries to be allowed for another year. The House 
would not close down the agency until 1956, while the 
Administration had asked for authority to let contracts until 
1958 and continue deliveries until 1961. In Senator Taft’s 
view little, if any, money will in fact be provided by Congress 
for foreign aid even next year, and this is borne out by the 
fact that the early termination date was proposed not by 
a Republican die-hard, but by Senator Mansfield, a Demo- 
crat who has been an ardent advocate of foreign aid ; and 
Senator George, another internationally-minded Democrat, 
has said he will never vote for the programme again. 

Mr George is also a great believer in economy, and the 
sharp comparison between the amounts being given away to 
other countries and taken away from taxpayers in the 
United States is one reason why, as things stand now, there 
seems little future for foreign ai unless some radically 
new approach is tried. Another reason is the sharp dis- 
appointment which most Americans, rightly or wrongly, 
feel at how little there is to show for the billions of dollars 
they have poured out, and at the lack of desire to do better 
which they notice, especially in their opinion in Europe, 
and which explains the congressional pressure for imple- 
mentation of the European Defence Community. 


Nor Trade? 


z HE Senate and House conferees should not have much 
difficulty in reaching a compromise on the foreign aid 
Bill, but there will almost certainly be trouble over the 
one renewing the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for a 
year. For as the price of getting Representatwe Simpson 
to drop his restrictive amendments to the Act, the President 
had to agree to the inclusion in the House version ot a clause 
adding a seventh member to the supposedly bipartisan 
Tariff Commission. It was taken for granted, although not 
necessarily correctly, that this new member would be not 
only a Republican, but also a protectionist, and neither party 
in the Senate was prepared to support a change which would 
give the impression that the United States did not want to 
encourage freer trade. Some people may, however, get this 
impression from another Senate amendment which would 
allow the President to take immediate action to restrict 
imports of farm commodities in an emergency situation ; 
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it was the American wool growers whom the sponsors had 
particularly in mind as needing such help. 

It is the Tariff Commission which recommends increases 
in duties to the President when American businessmen com- 
plain that they are being injured by foreign competition as 
a result of tariff concessions granted under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. And for some time people abroad who wish 
to prepare for the ending of dollar aid by earning more 
dollars, by finding, as Senator Mansfield said “a solution 
that is mutual in reality, not just in name,” will probably 
get most of their indications of what to expect from the 
Tariff Commission. It is, however, possible that Senator 
Knowland’s efforts to get. the Customs Simplification Bill 
through Congress this month will succeed ; this legislation 
would ease import regulations and facilitate assessments of 
duty. But it is understood that no fresh negotiations are to 
be conducted under the renewed Trade Agreements Act, at 
least until the new Commission on Foreign Economic Policy 
which the Act sets up has reported, probably not long before 
the Act itself expires again next year. The commission is to 
have ten Republican and seven Democratic members, 
appointed by the President, the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate. 


Choking Off Surpluses 


retH the probable supply of wheat the largest in the 
nation’s history and nearly 50 per cent greater than . 
a hypothetical “normal,” Mr Benson, the Secretary of . 
Agriculture, has had no choice, under the law, but to 
announce that wheat farmers must decide whether they 
want to restrict their production next year through market- 
ing quotas, or accept a government support price of about 
$1.25 a bushel, compared with this year’s $2.21. All except 
the smallest farmers, who are exempt from restriction, will 
have a vote. Wheat is politically easier to cut back than 
cotton, another 
candidate for 
restriction, although a. f= co ) 
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hard against a 
formula for restric- 
tion which would make the Old South once more the land 
of cotton. 

Wheat farmers, however, are almost certain to accept 
restriction as the price of continued high government 
guarantees ; whatever sympathy they may once have felt 
with the Administration’s laudable aim of reducing the 
farmer’s dependence on Washington and discouraging over- 
production of staple crops by lower support prices has 
evaporated as market prices continue their two-year fall. 
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An exception, however, is the cottonseed industry which 
has welcomed a cut in the support price in the hope of 
regaining part of the market lost to other vegetable oils. 

Possibly, if the present drought in six south-western 
states should spread—Arkansas has just been added to the 
“ disaster states ” shown on the map—marketing quotas for 
wheat might not be necessary and those for other farm 
products which now seem inevitable might be avoided. But 
Mr Benson is not likely to be rescued from his embarrass- 
ments by calamity, although he has had to come to the 
help of the cattlemen in the south-west with cheap feed, 
low-interest government loans, lower freight rates, and an 
increased purchasing programme for beef. He may, how- 
ever, be able to point out that the return of Dust Bowl 
conditions is due, in part, to the over-grazing and the spread 
of wheat and cotton to marginal land which high support 
prices have encouraged. 

Mr Benson expects to have his proposals for a new farm 
price law ready for the next session of Congress, though it 
may tax even his hardihood to propose taking away the 
farmer’s crutch just when he feels he needs it most, and in 
an election year as well. Meanwhile, the Administration can 
only nibble at a mountain of surpluses, now valued at over 
$3 billion and certain to increase in coming months, by 
seeing that wheat continues to move abroad under the inter- 
national wheat agreement, even though this has not yet 
been ratified formally by the Senate. Congress even seems 
disinclined to give the President the power he has asked to 
use some of these surpluses, before they go bad, to relieve 
famine abroad ; this would be, it is argued, too great a grant 
of power to give even a President who is not likely to 
abuse it, 


The Debt’s the Question 


£ See government has lost no time in staking its claim 
to the additional $6 billion which the banks have 
available for new loans as the result of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s lowering of reserve requirements. On Monday the 
Treasury put on the market its largest new issue since 1945, 
$5.5 billion of eight-month tax anticipation certificates. 
Unlike the more usual tax anticipation bills, these certifi- 
cates have a fixed rate of interest, in this case 24 per cent, 
which was apparently just to the taste of the market at 
the moment. Much as the lowering of reserve requirements 
is an admission by the central bank that credit has been 
tightened enough, so this new issue is an admission by the 
Treasury that conditions are not yet suitable for any more 
of the long-term government borrowing to which the new 
Administration, is also devoted in principle. 

The certificates are intended for investors, both cor- 
porations and individuals, who are storing up funds against 
the spring tax-paying season; the certificates mature on 
March 22nd and can be handed over to the taxation autho- 
rities instead of cash. A large proportion will probably 
be taken up by the banks, acting really as underwriters, 
with the idea of selling the certificates gradually to clients 
as they are needed. This issue is big enough to allow the 
Treasury to give the market a holiday until the end of the 
summer, but by October the government will be coming 
back again for at least $3.5 billion, and perhaps more. For 
only about 30 per cent of the annual tax receipts come in 
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during the second half of the calendar year, while govern- 
ment spending goes on as usual. Unless the last fiscal 
year closed with a substantial surplus (the deficit on this 
June 30th was $9.4 billion), there is no alternative to 
borrowing. 

This year there is a further problem, for-on June oth 
the government debt was only $9 billion below the |): :a1 
limit of $275 billion—and $9 billion is just about what 
will have to be borrowed before the end of the year. By 
dipping into its cash balance of between $4 and $5 billion, 
the Treasury may just manage not to bump its head on the 
debt ceiling. But it will be a very near thing ; how near 
must be decided in the next few weeks for, if the ceiling 
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is to be raised, Congress will have to do it before it 
adjourns in, it is hoped, less than a month’s time. Congress 
will not want to undertake this operation, any more than 
the Administration will want to ask for it. It is quite 
embarrassing enough that a party which is pledged to 
economy and solvency has already had to imsist on a tax 
increase and to budget for a deficit, without it having + 


confess publicly that it needs permission to incur even 
more debt. 


Good Government in. New York 


1% reforms whieh Governor Dewey and his Republican 
legislature have forced on traditionally Democratic, 
and traditionally corrupt. New York City are beginning 
to take shape. Mr Dewey and Governor Driscoll of New 
Jersey have signed identical -Bills to clean up the crime- 
ridden waterfront which the two states share. Some pro- 
visions, such as the replacement of the notoriously abused 
“shape-up” by state-run employment offices, the regis- 
tration of pier superintendents, and the banishment ©! 
convicted criminals from the docks, do not take effect unti! 
December, while.a permanent joint commission to super- 
vise the waterfront must await the permission of Congress. 
But after September 1st the longshoremen’s union, which 
im any case is now ready to place its reform in the hands 
of an administrator appointed by the American Federation 
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Cash, Gold and Due from Batnks.... 0.00. .o...o ccc cccecccccccscuccacesecucceessecee $1 496,745,013 | 

United States Government RR RE NE ES 1,335,996,307 

Obligations of Other Federal —- ib Septian Maghcans Soba 31,981,981 
State and Municipal Securities........ ae 460,401 598 
OTN sce 90,321,310 H 
Ne MON I a Sudighsce 2,276,555,200 i 
Real Estate Loans and Securities................. So:bba ile diba.colomde sdaidanae sacbthink ca batenuadces Bien aa Ate ree ee 368,251 i 
Te MURY FUP AORRO IEE oo nios 5 sso coo disco ccc Sesphdde,, caccckc eee bE oe Ca, 17,270,391 H 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank....... KcuteoiicaRNbdbienes oj tiisigsiiaes tetieidabiait tears te ine ome 9,600,000 H 
HEAD OFFICE: Ownership of International Banking Corporation... mckdaendundadiotecake Sacsldekn dade kitty chick dees vests nabiaes i 7,000,000 ' 
UN isa ne iti gnu cn iio iting asdaleceibdhetabs chiniisabiidea ace ane 31,290,191 | 
55 Wall Street ED PD cccesdinshacdsiice cnasectiviorsskonssnrdstecidooslaseseces Bcicnsdtvawssbies tessdedek ad Rea ie 5,137,654 | 
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Reserves for : 
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Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. ; Sdivek onstepeighn iiiisehinen 41,333,064 
Dividend . a ; : npdschdabhmonstrs cantheoun 3,450,000 
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RINE WOU oci05 5 en dgsduier aduintacds essiaeids cats ee a ae 69,773,277 
LONDON = ai retin 
BRANCHES: PRE cciceiahocinaiinlacenctlidas $5,762,668,401 
et 
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EZ secure $267,602,946 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 
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of Labour, will not be able to collect any dues from its 
members if its officials include any convicted felons. New 
York City’s budget troubles have betn eased by the appoint- 
ment of the Transit Authority demanded by the Governor ; 
this new body is forbidden to run the city’s transport at a 
deficit and empowered to raise fares to make ends meet, 
something they have not done for years. 

Unfortunately these prospective fare rises, coupled with 
a 1§ per’cent increase in rents authorised by the state and 
with Mr Dewey’s dictatorial manner, have not made it 
easier to secure first-rate candidates for the mayoralty elec- 
tion in the autumn. The Democrats and Liberals, the local 
third party, regard Republican state domination over the 
city as a Most promising battle-cry ; this was one reason 
the Liberals were reluctant to join the Republicans in the 
city to* nominate Representative Javits, who has sat in 
Congress as a Liberal-Republican and would make an excel- 
lent Mayor. The Liberals also suspected that the Republi- 
cans would not throw their full support behind so indepen- 
dent a candidate. Instead they chose to dash all hopes of a 
Liberal-Republican coalition by picking Mr Halley, who 
under their banner defeated both the Republican and the 
Democratic candidate in 1951 for President of the City 
Council, even though his record in office has been disap- 
pointing. 

Party labels have come to mean less and less in the 
city ; more than half the voters are estimated to be indepen- 


dents. It is the candidate’s popularity that counts, and Mr — 


Halley, an expert television performer, may justify the 
Liberals’ hopes of winning the Mayoralty as a preliminary 
to the election for Governor next year. At least his selec- 
tion has driven the Democrats, once the masters of New 
York City, to consider whether they should form a coalition 
with the Republicans, at the cost of abandoning their anti- 
Dewey war-cries, or seek a well-known Liberal who might 
pull independent voters out of Mr Halley’s orbit. 


Anti-Trust Up to Date 


HE heads of the two government agencies which are 
T responsible for the enforcement of the numerous anti- 
trust laws—Mr Brownell of the Department of Justice 
and Mr Howrey of the Federal Trade Commission—have 
both recently made speeches which together provide the 
first definite outline of the new Administration’s attitude on 
these matters. As might be expected from an Administra- 
tion which will inevitably be accused of showing favouritism 
to big business, it was emphasised that monopoly and untzir 
competition would be attacked relentlessly. A number of 
corporations, especially perhaps the DuPont company, must 
have been disappointed when Mr Brownell added that there 
would be “no wholesale dismissal of pending suits.” 

However, Mr Brownell also insisted that the administra- 
tion of the anti-trust laws should be simplified and that 
businessmen should be helped to follow the laws. Mr 
Howrey suggested various ways in which his commission 
could work towards these ends, mainly through more con- 
sultation with businessmen and economic experts. He 
emphasised that the objective would be to secure com- 
pliance with the laws to prevent them being broken, rather 
than to wait until they had been violated and then prosecute. 
And Mr Brownell promised that, where court actions had 
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to be brought, they would, wherever possible, be civil suits, 
which can usually be settled by agreement, rather than 
criminal cases. , 

The conciliatory approach that is now to prevail has 
already been demonstrated by the FIC’s readiness to 
support legislation, which it had previously opposed, 
which would allow a firm to practise price discrimination 
in order to stop a particular customer buying from a com- 
petitor, The seller’s right to do this under certain circum- 
stances was in fact upheld by the Supreme Court some time 
ago and at its latest session the Court ruled on another 
aspect of the Robinson-Patman Act, concerning the respon- 
sibility of the buyer who pays a discriminatory price. It is 
this Act which makes price discrimination illegal, but it is 
very difficult to interpret satisfactorily or to co-ordinate 
with other anti-trust legislation. The Robinson-Patman Act 
is one of the laws to which Mr Brownell has specifically 
directed the attention of the national committee which he is 
shortly going to set up. It will be composed of lawyers and 
economists, and will apparently study all the ramifications 
of the monopoly question, in order to prepare the way for 
modernising and strengthening, and, it is to be hoped, 
simplifying and clarifying, anti-trust legislation. 



































Willow Doesn’t Run 


HE Air Force, which tried so hard to convince Congress 
that its budget should not be reduced, has been 
acutely embarrassed by the discoveries of a Senate sub- 
committee examining its contract with the Kaiser Motor 
Corporation. This contract, until the Air Force hastily 
cancelled it while the hearings were still going on, was 
for 159 C119 cargo aircraft, commonly known as flying 
boxcars, which were to cost $198 million. What made the 
subcommittee see red and the Air Force squirm was the 
revelation that the Fairchild Engine and Aircraft Corpora- 
tion is supplying for $260,000 each models for which the 
Kaisers were charging $1.2 million apiece. 
In fairness to the Air Force and to the automobile com- 
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pany, it must be remembered that the contract was let in 
1950, when additional sources of supply were being 
urgently sought to broaden the productive capacity for 
arms ; the Fairchild Company could produce only 33 air- 
cratt a month, while the Air Force wanted 135 a month. 
Ir was recognised then that the Kaiser Corporation, starting 
scratch, would have heavy tooling costs ; that it would 
have to learn to make aircraft at government expense ; and 
that while the Fairchild Corporation was using a govern- 
ment plant, the Kaisers would be using their own vast 
plant at Willow Run, originally built by Henry Ford to 
ifacture Liberator bombers. The first cost estimates, 
the subcommittee noted sourly, some months 
after the work was allotted, put the price of each Kaiser 
boxcar at about $467,000. Even the Air Force spokesmen 
admit the “ apprehension and regret ” of his service 
as the cost more than doubled and the aircraft proved slow 
n coming. So far §§ have been delivered. 


The cancellation has caused the lay-off, at Willow Run, 
of nearly 10,000 of its 12,000 workers. It is hard to believe 
that the Kaisers, with all their ingenuity and audacity— 
they were the most famous of wartime contractors, ready 
to turn their hands to anything—can easily find alternative 
employment for Willow Run. Too many defence contracts 
allotted to the automobile industry are being pared down in 
accordance with the new policy of concenjrating produc- 
tion to reduce costs. In any case, the Kaiser Motor Cor- 
poration, in the first six months of this year, lost almost 
four times as much money making cars as it earned—if 
that is the right word—making aircraft for the government. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Under pressure of the problems that might have arisen 
had the government’s power to control supplies of scarce 
materials needed for defence production been allowed to 
lapse, Congress renewed the Defence Production Act at 
the last minute, for two years, without the controversial 
section dealing with an agency to help small business. The 
Senate and House conferences had been unable to agree 
on a compromise and an attempt will now be made to settle 
the question by separate legislation. 


* 


As a result of the increase in steel wages, the leading steel 
companies have increased their prices by varying amounts, 
which average about $4 a ton for carbon steel products. 
How far users of steel, in particular makers of household 
appliances and automobiles, will wish to pass these 
increases on to consumers remains to be seen, as does the 
effect which the increases will have on the present high 
demand for steel. 

The hot summer ~ season, when carbonated soft 
drinks are sold by the million, has been chosen as the 
right time to launch new throw-away containers for the 
beverages. One of the largest manufacturers of these 
products is introducing tinned soft drinks ; “soda pop” 
needs a container heavier than does the beer which has long 
been sold in tins. Now that the problem of tinning car- 
bonated drinks has been solved, both shop and consumer 
will be spared the trouble of storing and returning bottles. 
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The East German Revolt 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BERLIN 


ALKS with strike leaders who managed to escape to 

the West after the astonishing events of June 17th in 
Soviet-occupied Germany make it possible to get a fairly 
clear picture of what took place. It seems that although 
political demands came to the fore in the later stages of the 
revolt, at first it was mainly directed against intolerable 
living conditions. There was less food in the Soviet zone 
than during the war, even for the privileged workers, and 
prices had been surreptitiously raised time and again. For 
months past, the Socialist Unity Party (SED) had been 
ordering the factory managers and trade union leaders to 
conclude new “ norms ” ; this meant that unless the workers 
produced at least ten per cent more their wages would be 
cut ; and on May 28th when a decree on “ norms” was 
issued, the men came out in small local strikes here and 
there. Behind this specific grievance lay a vast accumulation 
of resentment against the broken promises, the appalling 
lack of decent housing and clothing, the bullying of SED 
party functionaries, the spying, and the compulsion to spend 
one’s free time learning Marxism Leninism. 

It takes a great deal to make German workers revolt, 
and they would perhaps not have done so in June if the 
Communist trade union leaders, who were often at the same 
time SED party officials, had not become thoroughly dis- 
credited as mere tools of the party. Moreover, the SED 
itself had earned the reputation of being more Communist 
than the Russians. With German thoroughness, added to 
subservience and brutality, it had tried to fulfil the tasks 
assigned to it from the Russian headquarters “ one hundred 
and fifty per cent.” Moreover, even the comparative 
efficiency of the Germans has not made the planning system 
work: local bottlenecks are frequent, cotton frocks are dis- 
tributed at Christmas and overcoats in mid-summer. 

It would, however, be wrong to suggest that it is only 
material hardships that have turned the Soviet Zone workers 
against the Communists. They have also been affected by 
the system .of secret police terrorism run by men who often 
simply passed from the Gestapo or Sicherheitsdienst of the 
Nazis to the Stdats-Sicherheitsdienst of the SED. Workmen 
were ordered to spy on their colleagues and knew that their 
mates were doing the same to them. They were given 
special training in an allegedly infallible method of discover- 
ing whether a man who made a politically unreliable remark 
did so because he was merely stupid or because he was a 
“saboteur.” Feeling against this system was vented on 
June 17th, when prisons were stormed, prisoners released 
and files thrown out of the windows. 





By the beginning of June bitterness against the SED 
had reached a high pitch. On June roth the SED pro- 
claimed that it had made serious errors. The party leaders 
cried “ mea culpa” but made concessions only to the lower 
middle class and the peasants. Like wildfire, there/ore, 
the belief spread that the Russians were about to jettison 
their puppets, and now was the time for the workers to 
present their grievances. They were further encouraged 
to do so by the sudden appearance in the press of specific 
complaints by workers. The Soviet idea was evidently to 
allow the lid to be raised slightly and to impress on the 
people that their complaints would henceforth be heard. 
This is the only truth, it seems, behind the widespread 
rumour that the Russians or the Minister of the Interior 
Zaisser, had engineered the first strike in the Stalin-Allcc. 


It is certain that the Volkspolizei and the Russian 
managing directors in the Soviet-owned factories were con- 
fused and inhibited by the general feeling that a change had 
taken place in top-level policy. Were they supposed to 
smile and grant concessions to the strikers, or should they 
use force against them ? This uncertainty accounts for 
the fact that there was practically no resistance to the 
demonstrators who marched on June 16th from the Stalin- 
Allee to the government headquarters in the Wilhelmstrassc. 
The crowds were in complete control of the situation 
until the Soviet tanks appeared; and once this happened, 
the Volkspolizei began to take action. Until then, the East 
Berliners had felt so confident that they had the SED on 
the run that their demonstrations even assumed elements 
of a students’ “rag ”—an aspect of the affair which was 
increased by some unofficial West Berliners who came 
to join what one reporter called “the Wild East show.” 
There was, however, no organised intervention or inc ‘¢- 
ment from West Berlin; the allics and West Berlin 
authorities agreed after some argument that it was much 
too dangerous to give support to the strikers. 

Nevertheless, the western radio played an important ) 1" 
in developments. On June 16th, a deputation of East Be:!in 
strikers came across to the West. They decided in conjunc- 
tion with westerners to draw up a list of demands, includ g 
free all-German elections, which would be presented 
the Soviet German authorities by the men’s own represen'- 
tives ; if they were not accepted, the strike would be cvn- 
tinued with the call to everyone to rally at Strausberg 19 
Berlin on the 17th. Actually, the American-contro!!cd 
radio station, Rias, broadcasting these demands, ¢\¢ 
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the impression that the demonstrations were to go on 
in any event. Throughout the Soviet zone, therefore, 
“ Strausberg ” became the’ rallying cry for the strikes that 
broke out on the 17th. In this way, Rias played the role 
of cocsin once the first blow had been spontaneously struck. 
Previously, broadcasts from Rias and the North-West 
German station, as well as various other activities under- 
| by West German organisations, had not incited the 
East Germans to action. They had, however, created a 
id of resistance, 
| the 17th, strikes began everywhere, without any 
sation. Only at the Leuna works was there a real 
committee which took up its headquarters in a hotel 
and issued orders. In a typical episode at the Soviet-owned 
Avi, works at Bitterfeld, the leaders presented their 
demands to, the Russian managing director, who played for 
intil he could get instructions from Berlin. The 
le appealed to the strikers not to damage the factory, 
and when the Russian managing director asked them to 
help the works police to keep outside rioters from forcing 
way in, he met with some response: But in Bitterfeld 
ind elsewhere, passion soon swept away restraint. Pent-up 
hatred was vented on the Communist functionaries, who 
we their badges off to save their lives. One or two were 
iched nevertheless. 


Bewildered Russians 


is true that the Russians, with some exceptions, showed 

unt. It was evident that the officers were under orders 
to avoid bloodshed. The reasons are obvious. To fire 
n the workers would not only ruin the appeasement cam- 
pagn that had been started with an eye on the West 
German elections ; it would upset the theory that workers 
revolt against Capitalists and Communists help them. June 
17th turned this theory upside down, and it is small wonder 
that the Russians were bewildered. Some reports have 
declared that the Russians in their tank turrets actually 
cheered the strikers ; but the truth of the matter seems 
to be that they were only making gestures to the crowd 
and shouting “ Go home.” Only when stones were hurled 
at them like hamd grenades did they fire, and so did the 
German army men who stood with a stiffening of Soviet 
soldiers behind them, But both the Russian and German 
soldiers evidently remained uncertain what they were about. 
One sidelight to this aspect of the affair may be significant. 
German children who had been taught compulsory Russian 
at school appealed to the soldiers in their own language. 
The Soviet authorities must now wonder whether it is 
advisable to provide this means of contact between their 
cloistered troops and the Germans. 

The initial mildness of the Russians (offset by the later 
repressions carried out by the German police) did not pre- 
vent the Germans from throwing stones at their tanks. 
Perhaps it encouraged this foolhardiness. ‘The demon- 
strators were mostly men under 35 and are therefore 
hardened ex-soldiers who, even unarmed, have no fear of 
Russians, in tanks or out, © Many of them prefer Dr 


Adenauer’s policy of building up West German armed 
strength to the Socialists’ call for “unity first” because 
they see no way of liberating central Germany except by 
force. These men are disappointed that the western powers 
did not invade the Soviet zone. Too much, however, should 
not be made of this feeling, since it is counter-balanced by 
the lear of war, and the realism of Soviet Zone citizens. 
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France and Its Empire 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS 


RANCP’S offer of greater independence to Indo-China, 

and the gradual awakening of the French conscience 
about conditions in North Africa have put the question of 
empire in the forefront of the new government's policies. 
It is increasingly clear that the French Union, as it was 
conceived after the war in response to the wave of anti- 
colonialism, has solved neither the problems of Asian and 
African nationalism nor those of the proper economic 
relationship between France and its vast territories overseas. 
As was said some thirty years ago, “ France conquered an 
immense colonial empire without doing it on purpose,” and 
French thinking about the colonies is therefore muddled or 
outdated. 

Although the French empire played a vital part during 
the war—De Gaulle’s road to Paris started at Lake Tchad— 
the metropolitan Frenchman knows little and often cares 
less about the French Union. This was confirmed 
graphically when a poll was taken last year: 53 per cent 
of those questioned could not define the French Union and 
19 per cent could name none of its far-flung territories. This 
ignorance is partly due to the fact that the French school 
curriculum tends to pass hastily over colonial history and 
geography. There is, moreover, no widespread public 
relations or propaganda organisation to foster general interest 
in colonial problems and the Ligue maritime et d’Outremer 
is far from active. 

Nevertheless, the pressure of events since 1945 is begin- 
ning to bring home to the average Frenchman the concerns 
of empire. The revolt in Madagascar, the mounting conflict 
between North Africa and the mother country, and above 
all the bitter war in Indo-China have brought their own 
education in geography. It is no exaggeration to say that 
Indo-China is the dominant fact in France’s political and 
economic picture at present and that North Africa may 
become so in the near future. The division of opinion 
about the French Union, moreover, is one of the most 
important divisions in French politics and France’s social 
structure as such. To the Communists, and to many 
Socialists, the empire is France’s open wound and the main 
cause of its weakness. To the upper bourgeoisie and to 3 
large section of the middle classes, however, the French 
Union represents France’s last real claim to be included 
among the great powers. Nationalism on this issue has 
been so vehement, moreover, that even the Communists 
have thought it wise to speak in muffled tones about colonial 
aspirations or total independence. 


Awakening of Conscience 


Whereas France is as yet unprepared to make major 
concessions in North Africa, it is becoming increasingly 
clear that a solution will have to be found rapidly in Indo- 
China. The fact that M. Mendés-France, who hinted 
definitely at negotiations with Ho Chi minh, should have 
obtained more than 300 votes in the Assembly and a wide 
measure of acclaim throughout the country, proves this. 
Few Frenchmen are willing, as yet, to renounce Indo-China 
entirely, but an increasing number would like to see the 
transformation of the French Union into something more 
like the Commonwealth. 

They are beginning to realise that it is at least as 
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;mportant to improve the material and spiritual standards 
of the native populations in overseas territories as it is to 
maintain a strong political, military and economic control 
over them. They feel that France is responsible for their 
political education as well as for their economic develop- 
ment, and that peoples overseas may yearn even more for 
political freedom than for good communications, schools, 
hospitals, increased production and food supplies. These 
views are more widely spread at present in the left-wing 
political parties than in conservative groups, but they are 
gaining ground, apart from all political belief, in intellectual 
circles. A number of Roman Catholics, led by Francois 
Mauriac, have come out in favour of the North African 
nationalists after the recent incidents in Casablanca. There 
is probably more humanitarianism than policy in this 
evolution, which is part of the progress of liberal trends in 
French Catholicism. There is, moreover, a growing body 
of French opinion which feels that the brutalities of French 
rule in North Africa are a symptom of the homeland’s 
weakness rather than of its strength. Sooner or later these 
trends should help to give a more flexible course to French 
rule overseas. 

Another important fact is that nearly a hundred-odd 
representatives of the French overseas territories (not 
including the North African protectorates nor the Associated 
States of Indo-China) are now sitting in the National 
Assembly in Paris. Whatever their colour, most of them 
have chosen to join the various metropolitan political parties. 
A dozen have formed a special group: “the overseas 
independents.” Im the unhappy search of “all French 


coalition cabinets for a stable majority, the votes of both 
categories are important. They would remind any French 
government which was tempted to forget it that France has 
a future full of problems not only in Europe but also in 


other parts of the world, especially in Africa. 


Burma’s Rice Surplus 


ICE is not one of ‘those commodities that dominate 
R world trade of disturb international relations, like 
wheat or rubber ; but in South-East Asia it is often crucially 
important. The exporting countries—Burma, Indo-China, 
Siam—have not, since the war, had any difficulty in dis- 
posing of their export surpluses at remunerative prices. 
On the contrary, the importing countries—India, Ceylon, 
Indonesia and Malaya—have been hard put to it to buy 
what they need. The pressure has been on the exporters 
to increase their output which, in many countries, still lags 
behind prewar averages. New sources of exports have also 
been tapped: China (only a marginal exporter before the 
War), Egypt and the United States are now net rice 
exporters. A record world production of 357,000 million 
pounds, six per cent more than last year, has been forecast. 

In Burma, where rice is grown on go per cent of the 
cultivated land, production and the exportable surplus have 
been climbing back to prewar levels. The Burmese 
fconomy is heavily dependent on rice not only as its prin- 
cipal product, and as a source of foreign exchange, but 
also for public finance. Nearly a fifth of the revenues of 
the government come from profits of the State Agriculture 
Marketing Board, which profits by selling Burma’s rice 
*xports abroad at a price higher than it pays to the farmers. 
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Any setback in foreign sales of rice is thus doubly 
unpleasant to the Union of Burma government. 

Recent reports indicate that Burma is facing a difficult 
problem in disposing of an export surplus of rice estimated 
to be 1.5 million tons in 1953. So fat intet-governmental 
contracts have been arranged for the sale of 900,000 tons, 
but no obvious market for the balance is in sight. The 
government does not want to accept lower prices—which 
would probably solve the problem of the surplus—primarily 
because it would be extremely embarrassing to the budget. 
The Minister of Agriculture, Thakin Kyaw Dun, has 
appealed to farmers to store their rice until the government 
is able to straighten out the price question. 

Meanwhile, in the search for a convenient whipping-boy 
for Burma’s present misfortune, opinion has hardened 
against the United States. The Burmese claim that the 
United States is planning to cut off Burma’s rice markets— 
presumably by itself exporting rice. to South-East Asia— 
with the object of bringing Burma into the American sphere 
of influence. This explanation flatters the State Depart- 
ment’s influence with people such as Mr Nehru and takes 
no account of the limited capacity of the United States to 
supply the rice needs of the area. The unpleasant fact is 
that with a buyers’ market emerging, the inherent inflexi- 
bility of a government selling cartel is once again being 
demonstrated. 


“ Solutions” in South Africa 


FROM OUR JOHANNESBURG CORRESPONDENT 


FTER their election victory the Nationalists prophesied 
A that the United Party would rapidly develop those 
fissiparous tendencies which kept the Nationalists them- 
selves in the wilderness for so many years, Their reading 
of the crystal ball has not proved wrong. 

Mr Blaar Coetzee, a prominent member of the United 
Party who is also a big publisher of Afrikaans books, cannot 
now see why the United Party should: not get together 
with the Nationalists ové the colour question. “If,” he 
says blandly, “such a solution still demands ¢ two-thirds 
majority, I think it ought to be given.” The Nationalists 
wanted to take the Cape coloured voters off the common 
roll without a ‘parliamentary. two-thirds majority. The 
United Party vigorously attacked this as constitutionally’ 
unthinkable. Mr Coetzee’s “ solution ” of the problem is 
simplicity’ itself: the. United® Party should give the 
Nationalists their two-thirds majority. 

Against such simplicity, many members of the United 
Party have not unnaturally revolted. Unfortunately, they 
still await a clear lead from Mr Strauss, their leader. There 
is nothing very ambiguous about Mr Coetzee’s somewhat 
cold-blooded proposition, but Mr Strauss is rapidly 
becoming South Africa’s chief political enigma. “We will 
give the government a fair chance. *In Parliament the 
United Party will not defy the government and will not 
place obstacles in its way as long as the government works 
for the welfare of the country.” He added mysteriously: 
“ We do not ask for a coalition, and we do not ask for seats 
in the Cabinet.” 

Since the Nationalists greatly increased their majority in 
Parliament in the election, Mr Strauss is not likely to get 
either, even if he asked ; but his statements started rumours 
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circulating about a possible toenadering, the time-honoured 
method whereby South African politicians in difficulties ‘get 
together to merge their parties and save the country at the 
expense of their principles. Unfortunately for the rumours, 
it is only Mr Strauss who is in difficulties, not the 
Nationalists. Mr Eric Louw, with his customary incisive- 
ness, declared: “ Any compromise proposals from Strauss 
and Co. will have only one aim, to save their own political 
skins. We can make our own conditions.” Other 
Nationalists are less inclined to call for unconditional 
surrender, and more prepared to deal tenderly with “ the 
conservative young men of the United Party”, meaning 
Mr Coetzee. But even they doubt if the conservative 
young men can “ redeem” the United Party, and therefore, 
like Mr Louw, advise them to support the Nationalists 
openly. 

Mr Strauss’s statements afforded plenty of opportunity 
for disagreement within the United Party itself. Mr Coetzee 
declared he had merely enunciated “ the official United 
Party policy: to take the non-European question out of 
politics, and that can only be done by negotiation with the 
government.” On the other hand, the chairman of the 
executive committee of the United Party on the Witwaters- 
rand, Mr J. D. Cloete, said that Mr Coetzee’s “ attempt 
to act as interpreter-in-chief of the meaning of Mr Strauss’s 
proposal to lift the non-European question out of the hurly- 
burly of party politics is, to say the least, unfortunate.” 


Mr. Strauss Begs the Question 


To not a few United Party supporters, there occurred 
the thought that Mr Strauss’s meanings would hardly have 
needed any interpreter had they been couched in less 
ambiguous language. The further thought which logically 
followed was that the best man to clear up any misunder- 
standings was Mr Strauss himself. In response to an 
invitation to do so (by the Natal Witness), Mr Strauss 
réplied: “ There has been no response to my sincere and 
friendly offer to Dr N alan to co-operate in finding a settle- 
ment of the non-Europ-an problem. The offer still stands, 
but it remains with Dr Malan to take the next step.” This 
was begging the question with a vengeance, since no one 
even now knows what it is that Mr Strauss means when he 
talks about “ co-operation ” with the Nationalists. 

Though the United Party’s “conservative young men” 
have promised, rather sulkily, not to “ negotiate indepen- 
dently ” with the Nationalists—the phrase is astonishingly 
revealing—it is evident that Mr Strauss’s leadership is now 
seriously in question. Equally significant, and disquieting, 
is the fact that the rebels within the party are all to the 
right of Mr Strauss, who has never been regarded by his 
warmest admirers or severest critics as a Liberal. 

Outside the United Party, but also opposed to the 
Nationalists, the new Union Federal Party, based on Natal 
and supported by at least one limb of the now dismembered 
Torch Commando, accuses the whole United Party, includ- 
ing Mr Strauss, of waging only a “sham fight” against 
the Government. The equally new Liberal Party also 
criticise the United Party. 

So much for the white parties opposing the Nationalists. 
But, in the new.and dangerous South Africa that the 
Nationalists themselves have done most to create, the 
African and Indian Congresses (and their white sympa- 
thisers) can never be ignored. The Nationalists have made 
it crystal clear that they propose to get {or stay) “ tough ” 
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with the non-Europeans. The incident of June 28th jp 
Johannesburg will serve as an illustration of what this 
implies. Sophiatown is a non-European suburb of 
Johannesburg. In this and adjoining areas live some 75.009 
non-Europeans who have freehold rights but whom the 
Government now proposes to uproot and disperse in the 
name of apartheid. Twelve hundred non-Europeans 
attended a Sunday protest meeting in the Indian-owned 
Odin cinema in Good Street. They were quiet, well- 
behaved, well-dressed people: they might be said to repre- 
sent the African bourgeoisie. These people want to keep 
their homes, not to be inmates of a squatters’ camp. The 
meeting was addressed by Father Trevor Huddlestone. an 
Anglican missionary who has long served the people of 
Sophiatown. The Anglican Bishop of Johannesburg. Mr 
Ambrose Reeves, sent a message of sympathy and support. 
On the platform there were also leaders of the African and 
Indian Congresses. The meeting was orderly. 

Suddenly twenty white policemen burst into the hall, 
armed with sten-guns, rifles, bayonets and revolvers. In 
the street outside about a hundred African policemen 
debouched from trucks. It looked like a military operation. 
Some detectives sprang on to the platform, while a police- 
man stood on guard over the audience with a sten-gun. 
Father Huddleston and the Indian Congress secretary, Mr 
Yusuf Cachalia, were hustled out of the hall. Father 
Huddleston was subsequently released, but Cachalia was 
arrested and driven off in a police car. The police made 
no attempt to explain their action. The crowd became 
incensed, and the Indian and African leaders had to lock 
them in the cinema until the police had departed. 

Thus, while the divided United Party talks vaguely of 
“taking the non-European problem out of politics,” the 
Nationalists proceed to deal with the “ problem” in their 
own way. It can now hardly be doubted that their solution 
is one of intimidation, terrorisation, and the ruthless crush- 
ing of even verbal protest by making arrests and flourishing 
sten-guns. While thus resolutely sitting on all the safety- 
valves, the Nationalists continue to stoke the furnace of 
the boiler of non-European unrest and resentment. On 
these lines, an explosion is inevitable, sooner or later. And 
no white political group is doing anything to stop it, except 
possibly the Liberal Party which stands by with its cup of 
water in the rather vain hope of quenching the flames. 


The Danish Bases 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COPENHAGEN 


HE strengthening of Western Europe’s northern fiank 

through the establishment of allied air bases in Den- 
mark must now, at least for some time to come, be left out 
of the calculations of Nato planners. The matter had 
been under discussion between the Danes and the Ameri- 
cans for twelve months, and in spite of Danish hesitations 
an agreement was expected before the end of the year. 
The new attitude now taken up by the Danish Social- 
Democrats seems to put an end to all such expectations. 
At their party congress in Copenhagen during the last week 
of June, their leader, the former prime minister, Hr 
Hedtoft, said that Denmark should thank the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation for the offer to place allied air forces 
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on Danish soil in peace time, but should-annownce that in 
present circumstances it did not desire to accept it. This 
decision was unanimously supported by the congress. The 
minority government of Liberals (Venstre) and Conserva- 
tives will not now be able to obtain sufficient parliamentary 
support to enable Nato bases to be established. No fore- 
seeable outcome of the next elections, due in September, 
can alter this—unless such “ present circumstances” as 
Hr Hedtoft referred to have changed by then. 

The Social-Democrats have during the last four years, 
together with the two governmental parties, formed the 
four-fifths majority which supports the Atlantic policy of 
Denmark. Hr Hedtoft himself, as prime minister, brought 
Denmark into Nato in 1949, swinging his own party away 
from its traditional predilection for neutrality. Even last 
week, he was careful to stress that the decision on bases 
did not affect his party’s fundamental adherence to the 
Atlantic policy. But his party’s change of attitude towards 
the air bases cannot fail to create an impression of a Danish 
defection from the.main. road of policy hitherto trodden by 
the Atlantic allies. This change is certainly not unique in 
Western Europe. 


Political Complications 


In announcing his change of mind Hr Hedtoft was un- 
doubtedly, and perhaps mainly, moved by. considerations 
of internal politics. As was explained in The Economist 
of June 13th, the constitutional-revision has made this year 
an intensive electioneering period in Denmark, involving 
one plebiscite and two general elections, the second of 
which is still a few months off. In parliament as in the 
electorate there has for several years been a very delicate 
balance, a situation which, of course, gives the marginal 
vote a special importance. The party balance has further- 
more put the small Radical party, which still stands for 
isolationism, in a key position. Facing the possibility of 
losing votes on a controversial issue like the air bases, 
Hr Hedtoft may have been tempted to act as a party 
politician rather than as a statesman. The government was 
keeping the air bases issue in cold store until after the 
elections, since it is also disturbing to the supporters of the 
other Atlantic parties ; and the fact that a formal Social- 
Democratic statement was therefore unnecessary at this 
time, tends strongly to underline the internal aspect of 
Hr Hedtoft’s move. 

The Social-Democrats’ decision is, indeed, welcome to 
many other Danes, who are otherwise supporters of the 
Auantic policy. The idea of having thousands of foreign 
soldiers in. thé country in time of peace is unwelcome to a 
people not yet accustomed to a policy of military alliance. 
A year ago this feeling was probably outweighed by the 
obvious advantage of having strong friends on the spot in 
case of danger. The Soviet government on two occasions 
officially protested against supposed Danish intentions as 
regards “ American bases.” When the Danish government, 
backed by all the democratic parties, firmly rejected the 
Soviet Notes a few isolationist voices deplored what they 
called “a provocative policy towards Russia” ; but on the 
whole the Soviet threats rather strengthened the Atlantic 
line. Since then, however, the Soviet “ peace offensive ” has 
afiected public opinion very much as in other western coun- 
tnes, and this has allowed those who were doubtful about 
the air bases to take a-more negative attitude. Yet in this 
respect the Soviet moves have been less influential than 
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certain trends-in American-policy.~**One does not want to 
have binding obligations towards McCarthyism.” However 
much such an argument may overlook the reciprocal 
character of the obligations, it is perhaps the strongest single 
factor behind the. change of mind among the Social- 
Democrats and some other Danes. 

In his recent speech, Hr Hedtoft said that the question 
of establishing allied air bases in Denmark might arise again 
if the international situation warranted it. It is perhaps 
symptomatic of the general tendency in Denmark to regard 
the establishment of allied bases as a Danish favour towards 
the United States, that Hr Hedtoft assumed the American 
offer to stand indefinitely. But on that—wholly unfounded 
—assumption, and supposing that a new international situa- . 
tion were to develop after the September elections, it- may 
be worth while to discuss the problem as it appeared during 
the recent American-Danish talks. 

When the growing interest in Europe’s northern flank 
produced the Nato plan for the establishment of allied air 
bases in Denmark, its execution was at once left to the 
United States, which was—and may still be—alone capable . 
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of delivering the aircraft and the personnel. At their subse- 
quent discussions, the Danes and the Americans arrived at 
an American offer to place three wings—later reduced to 
two wings, or about 150 tactical planes with a total personnel 
of 4,000—on the two Jutland airfields of Tirstrup and 
Vandel, which the Danes would prepare. 

The Danes, however, have sought to combine the question 
of the air bases with a demand for stronger Nato forces in 
Schleswig-Holstein. This issue came to the fore some 
months ago, when Nato asked Denmark to strengthen its 
brigade in northern Germany to replace the withdrawing 
Norwegians. The Social-Democrats would support this 
enlargement of the Danish brigade only on condition that 
the other Nato forces in this area were increased and as 
General Ridgway was not in a position to promise this, the 
Danish Government had to drop it. From a Danish point 
of view this problem is important. Nato’s willingness to 
reinforce the Jutland frontier is in a way considered a test 
case, from which it can be seen whether Nato is seriously 
prepared to defend Danish territory. 

Even before the Social-Democrat retreat there were still 
some other problems that obstructed an agreement. The 
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Danes had insisted that judicial authority over the allied 
forces ‘should rest with the Danes and that the command 
over the allied: wings in Denmark should be regulated in 
the same way as over the Danish defence in general. The 
Americans did not seem prepared to agree entirely to this. 
Nevertheless when and if the question of Nato bases 
Denmark comes up again, some ground—both political a 
practical—will have been cleared. The enlargement of the 
airfields will go on and all sorts of technical preparations are 
on hand. Moreover, public opinion might be much more 
sympathetic if the attempts—so far unsuccessful—to make 
the allied air force to be stationed in Denmark more inter- 
national in character could be realised. 


Satellite Soccer 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


“7 HE very English game of football has become extremely 
popular in Central and Eastern Europe. In Rumania 
in the "twenties it had already seriously challenged the 
national sport, oina (a form of rounders), and by the "thirties 
it had dethroned it. And today, under the Communist 
regime, it has not lost its appeal. There are more than 
§,000 football clubs in the Rumanian People’s Republic and 
huge.crowds regularly pack the stands to overflowing. 


It goes without saying that the official explanation for 
this is “the Party and Government’s care for man and his 
needs.”; it is the “fruits of the correct application of the 
directives of the Politburo of the Central Committee of 
the Rumanian Workers’ Party,” aided by “the gigantic 
experience of the Soviet sport.” Presumably, however, 
there are also other reasons for the popularity of football 
in Rumania. A diet of Russian plays and Russian films, 
etc., must begin to pall-after a time. Moreover, you can 
really let yourself go at a football match ; and there are no 
politics, no slogans, and no need to simulate an enthusiasm 
you are far from feeling. This is a very limited, negative 
freedom, indeed, but apparently one that a totalitarian 
regime cannot stomach. For the:Party newspaper, Scanteia, 
has recently devoted three full columns to a critical examina- 
tion of the state of Rumanian football. 


Even in the first division “games have in general been 
played on a low technical level.” Why is this? Because 
the clubs have “ not applied the unique training plan laid 
down,” and, even worse, because 

remnants of bourgeois sports practices have given rise 
to unhealthy manifestations which have nothing in com- 
mon with the new sport, or the healthy spirit of hundreds 
of thousands of young sportsmen educated by the demo- 
cratic people’s regime. 
These “ unhealthy manifestations” are not, as one might 
innocently suppose, just foul play, engaging the referee in 
fisticuffs or throwing things at him, but—‘* the low political 
level . . . in the activities of the players in the social field,” 

The behaviour of the clubs themselves causes Scanteia 
much grief: for it seems that they are set on winning their 
matches. At all-costs they are determined to exceed the 
norm ; and they therefore seek, by means of all sorts of 
extravagant promises, to entice the best players away from 
the opposing teams. Such practices are apparently not in 
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themselves so bad, but, as Scanteia points out, the “ fluc. 
tuations and transfers” take place “on an-unprincipled 
»’ which has given the star players the impression 
sat “for them everything is permissible on the football 
eld.” And club managements “in their impetuosity for 
a ‘at all costs’” rush to the defence of the culprits. 
oreover, “Party and State activists with responsible 
posts” who happen to be on a club board of directors, 
or who are football fans, “have lost their objectivity and 
political clarity, and have taken up a partisan and inad- 
missible attitude in covering up and even encouraging 
these unsporting practices ”. | 
Have they forgotten, asks Scanteia, that their duty is “ ‘0 
combat the spirit of competition between teams?” Have 
they forgotten that they must be “guided by Stalinist 
feachings concerning Socialist competition?” Furthermore, 
the lack of ideological vigilance” of many of the activists 
the directing boards of football clubs is so-great that they 
iliow themselves to be “ influenced: by ‘so-called ‘ sports 
hnicians’ and ‘ stars’ soaked in bourgeois ideology, to 
such a degree that they resort to unprincipled interven- 
tions ” in their favour, and “ tolerate the reintroduction o/ 
the competitive spirit in the teams,” which is “ completely 
contrary to the spirit of collaboration and reciprocal aid 
that is a specific part of the Party line and spirit in sports’ 
matters.” 


“Provocatory Acts” 


The remedies proposed by Scanteia are illuminating. The 
main one appears to be that the Central Commission of the 
Sports Federation (C.C.F.S.), should “ assure a systematic 
and permanent political education of players.” Apparent; 
“a first class player ambitious to represent his country 
must not only achieve technical perfection, he must also 
“possess the well-deve conscience of a patriot. 
citizen, with a high political and ideological standard.” Th: 
is all the more important since “the absence of close 
¢o-ordination between sports education and political educa- 
tion represents a danger to the work of the Communi:' 
education of the great mass of young people.” 

On the other hand 


the CCFS must rely on the thousands and tens of thousands 

of worker spectators, who are filled with love for tlic 

development of the new sport .. . in order to unmask the 

small number of adverse elements who . . . try to intimida' 

the referee and indulge in all sorts of provocatory acts. 
Poor Rumanian football fan. The club managements mus: 
also punish the “unhealthy manifestations” of thei 
players without awaiting the OCFS’ decision, and “ir 
Certain cases, must themselves rectify the sometimes seriou: 
¢rrors made by the referee in their favour during a match.” 
Scanteia further recommends that after each match the two 
teams should hold an inquest on it, for the purpose ©! 
“criticism and self-criticism of the play.” Finally, grea‘ 
“attention must be paid to the professional preparation 
and to the raising of the political level of the trainers.” 

If all these instructions are properly carried out 
Rumanian football will undoubtedly undergo a remarkable 
transformation. But first of all a certain’ amount of clean- 
ing-up will be required, and, since almost all the Govern- 
ment ministers are honorary presidents of one club or 


Peas " number of big figures may have to be declared 
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MORE ATTRACTIVE THAN EVER— 
2; litre, at the New Low price 


NUFFIELD SERVICE IN EUROPE 
All Riley Owners, planning a Contin- 
ental Tour, are invited to see their Dealer 

j s of a free Service to save 


foreig irrency. 


for 


RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales 
London Showrooms; RILEY CARS, 55-56 PALL MALL, S.WI 








£925 


plus £386. 10. 10. P.T. 


You can shortly realise your ambition to own this superb car which 
more than lives up to the great name it bears. Its highly successful 
engine with the exclusive hemispherical head is matched by 
steering and suspension to warm the hearts of motoring enthusiasts. 
Its tireless power and zest are a revelation in fast, safe motoring. 
And every detail in chassis and coachwork is craftsman-built to 
give you years of proud ownership. 


Arrange a trial run today with your Riley dealer. 


MAGNIFICENT MOTORING 


Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 


Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, WI 
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More than half a century 


ensures the quality of 
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FLEXIBLE HOSE 


Engineers throughout the World 
insist on Genuine Bowden Products. 


Bowderite 
1é20 


Bowdenex 
ue 


BOWDEN (Engineers) & 





WIRE CONTROL MECHANISMS 


IMtTED, LONDON, N.W.10 


and feel the 
difference ¥ 


of experience 





The summer means, among other pleasures, 

a chance to get out and enjoy the benefits of Shell 
performance. Young motorists are finding out that Shell— 
already the favourite brand of older drivers — 
has built its reputation on results*. More and more are 
discovering that wherever you go in Britain . . . 


UNITS 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF 


* In the British Empire Trophy Race the first 
Sour places were :— 
ASTON MARTIN (R. Parnell) 
record speed of 73°96 and lap record. 
FRAZER-NASH (K. Wharton) 
FERRARI (H. Ruesch) 
JAGUAR (Stirling Moss) 
asing Shell Premier Peirolas sold fromthe pump. 
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ANTIPODE, 


Whether your activities entail long distance travelling or concentrated 
investigations, wecan assist youn AUSTRALIAand NEW ZEALAND 





Our TRADE INTRODUCTION SERVICE and 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENTS will gladly : 


1. Make a SURVEY to meet 5. Arrange business 
your trade requirements. INTRODUCTIONS. 

2. Prepare a suitable 
ITINERARY. 6. Issue TRAVELLERS 

3. Book TRANSPORT by CHEQUES aad 
air, rail, road or sea. TRAVELLERS LET- 


4. Secure Hotel ACCOM- TERS OF CREDIT. 
MODATTON. 


nn aemmmmmmmananmesaneenedinsemeeemnemees 


Inquiries welcomed either through your own Bankers or direct. 
THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
(incorporated in Victoria) Registered Office : 335 Collins Street, Melbourne. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES : 

| HEAD OFFICE: 3335/9 Collins Street, MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 
| LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2, ENGLAND, 
WELLINGTON OFFICE : 328-330 Lambton Quay, WELLINGTON, 


j ; N.Z. 
| 650 OTHER OFFICES 


CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company Incorporated in France 


ona 40, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES Il STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1. 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS. 





BRANCHES IN EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, NORTH 
AFRICA, SYRIA AND ON THE WEST AFRICAN 
COAST. 









SUBSIDIARIES IN 
BRAZIL, LEBANON, PERU AND PORTUGAL. 


Central Office: PARIS. 





Head Office: LYONS. 


i Last year Simon-Carves completed the first British coke 
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battery ever built in the United States. Simon Hanzlling 


~ 


Engineers are supplying specialised pneumatic handling ¢y1\p- 


ment for part of the Aluminum Company of Canada’s great 





development scheme. Flour milling and soap making machi ry 
by Henry Simon is giving first-class results in a number of 


American and Canadian plants. Gears and gear units by 









Turbine Gears are used in Canadian coal, nickel and uraniwn 


mines. 


coal washeries - coke ovens - power stations - sulphuric 

acid plants - chemical plants - gasworks by-product plants - 

sintering plants - ore concentration plants - materials 

handling plants - industrial gears ‘flour and provender mills : 
and many other specialities 















SIMON. CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS L'D 
THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

METAL LAUNORIES LTD 
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Commodities since Korea 


oe over two years, world commodity prices 
have been falling, more or less steadily, from the 
dizzy heights reached in the first nine months of the 
Korean war. The reaction from that upsurge, which 
had no parallel in commodity history, has worked itself 
out. The Economist price indicator reworked for this 
article to a base date 
coinciding with the. be- 
ginning of the Korean war 
ie., June, 1950= 100), 
shows that after soaring to 
a peak of 1§7 in March, 
1951, prices by the end of 
last month had at last 
dropped back to 99. Other 
indices tell a similar story 
though it may be observed 
that the Volkswirt index 
returned to the pre-Korean 
level as early as April of 
last year. Some commodi- 
ties, notably rubber, wheat, 
sugar and jute, have falien 


INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY PRICES 
{ June 1950 100 ) 


“The Economist” h 





The Economist commodity price indicator is based on 17 quickly 


tember, 1951. A subsequent recovery was not 
maintained, but from April last year firm demand has 
sent prices climbing fairly steadily to 148 pence per Ib. 
American cotton, it will be seen, rose much less 
steeply than wool, and is now below its level of three 
years ago. Middling grade rose from 34.47 cents per 
Ib in June, 1950, to 46.06 
cents by February, 1951, 
and held this level for five 
months. Prices then de- 
clined, rose moderately, 
and declined again to reach 
34.05 cents in June this 
year. Fluctuations in 
Egyptian and Indian cotton 
were much more extreme. 

Tin prices, which stoud 
at {600 per ton when the 
Korean war broke oit, 
almost trebled in a mere 
eight months, fell back as 
swiftly to £836, and then 
recovered to 


hes 


“ia : commodities important in international trade, and has been recast . 
below their pre-Korean for this chart to the base June, 1950 (=100); it includes six £1,000 in October, 195i. 


levels ; a few, principally foods, four fibres, four prea —— ~< three other ay A long period of approxi- 
3 - materials. The index of world-market commodity prices calcu- oge 
wool, are still above those lated be R. Schulze, and published in Der Volkswirt, Frankfurt mate stability ended early 


levels. 

Wool is the major 
exception to the general trend. The charts for 
four individual commodities show that Dominion 
wool prices in London were more than doubled 
in the first mine months, rising from 140 pence 
per !b (for 64’s) in June, 1950, to 314d. in the follow- 
ing March, and then lost all this ground—and more— 
in the following six months, touching 112d. in Sep- 


(here reproduced from the annual report of the Bank for Inter- this year, since when 
national Settlements), covers a much larger number of items. the 


price has fallen 
steadily, and is now only {10 above the pre- 
Korean level. Rubber prices behaved even more 
violently. In June, 1950, No. 1 RSS stood at 23d. 
per lb; by the following February it had been more 
than trebled, at 714d., but then dropped violently. 
The collapse was checked for a time in mid-1951, but 
the subsequent trend has been almost consistently 
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downwards—to 19$d. at the end of last month. 

Commodities have been under almost constant attack 
since the spring of 1951, when the boom was punctured 
by the change in credit policy in the United States and 
by the favourable turn of events in Korea, which 
dissolved fears that the West might be cut off from its 
supply sources in the East. The wild scramble for 
supplies that had sent prices rocketing stopped abruptly, 


——— 
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WOOL 64's 
(Dominion Wool Sales in London) 
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COTTON US Middling 
iNew York spot) 


mid-month prices 


and prices collapsed. Industry ran down its swollen 
stocks and subsequently bought only minimum replace- 
ment needs, thereby intensifying the market’s weakness. 
By September of that year, the commodities had on the 
average lost one half of their previous gains. 

The ensuing phase of recovery and stability was cut 
short at the turn of the year by a combination of factors. 
In their renewed efforts to combat inflation and struggle 
out of deficits on their balance of payments, western 
governments had turned increasingly to credit restric- 
tions and higher money rates. These, together with 
the worldwide decline in sales of consumer goods, 
imposed a further check on demand and on stock levels. 
The United States, Britain and other nations slowed 
down their strategic purchases for stock. Some price 
controls were removed and some commodity markets 
reopened. The rate_of increase in world industrial 
output slowed down, and in some countries in 19§2 
output actually declined. These negative pressures on 
the demand side of the price equation were supported 
by a positive improvement in supplies of many com- 
modities. The decline in prices continued, washing 
away the premiums hitherto commanded by com- 
modities from non-dollar sources. 

A prolonged fall in commodity prices can never be 
an unmixed blessing to international trade—not even 
when it follows an obviously extravagant rise. . Its 
severe economic and political consequences for the 
commodity exporting countries are temporarily accom- 
panied by “favourable” swings in the terms of trade 
of the manufacturing countries, but these benefits tend 
to be offset later by a fall in exports and export prices. 
Britain’s experience neatly illustrates this. If Britain, 
as the world’s largest importer, can be considered in 
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isolation from the sterling area, it may appear super. 
ficially to have gained more from the slump in com- 
modity prices than any other country. It has lost little 
in export prices because the raw material cost of manu- 
factures is only a small part of total production costs. 
The resulting improvement in Britain’s terms of trade 
is shown in the chart. The extent of this improvement 
may be gauged from the fact that, if Britain’s imports 
and exports in the year 1952 had been priced at the 
levels of last May, the visible trade deficit for that year 
would have been nearly one-third less, 

Necessarily, what Britain’s terms of trade have 
gained, the terms of trade of the commodity exporting 
countries have lost—and more besides. And this loss has 
its repercussions upon the manufacturing countries. 
The drastic fall in wool prices, to take the most 
prominent example, forced Britain’s largest market, 
Australia, to impose swingeing import restrictions, from 
which British exporters have not yet recovered. Other 
West European countries have also suffered a fall in 
exports to the commodity producing countries, which 
are their largest markets outside Europe. 

An even more obvious, and quicker acting, adverse 
consequence of the deflation in commodities, and one 
of vital importance to trade between the dollar and 
non-dollar worlds, isthe drop in the overseas sterling 
area’s dollar earnings. Exports of Malayan tin and 
rubber, Australasian wool, West African cocoa and the 
rest are the foundation of the dollar income of the whole 
sterling area. In 1950, the United States purchased 
from Britain goods worth $337 million, but its purchases 
from the rest of the sterling area were almost four times 
as much, at $1,266 million ; in 1951 its purchases from 
Britain actually rose faster than those from other sterling 
countries, but the absolute increase in the latter was by 
far the more important ($437 million, to $1703 million, 
compared with $131 million, to'$468 million). And in 
1952, although US imports from Britain continued to 


Tin Price 
€ per ton 


2000 





rise (to $484 million) those from the rest of the sterling 
area slumped to $1,379 million. These comparisons 
clearly indicate the dangers implicit in a further weak- 
ening of commodity prices ; and there is always in the 
background the recollection of the unhappy experience 
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of 1948/49, when the drop in the overseas sterling 
area’s dollar earnings during the slight American 
recession was one of the reasons why Britain had to 
devalue the pound. 

he crucial question now is whether commodity 
prices as a whole, which have lately been stagnating 
rather than falling, will come under further pressure 
or stabilise at roughly their current levels. The answer 
must mainly depend upon the trend of business in the 
United States ; and that is still coasting over a high 
plateau. This article is not the place, nor perhaps is 
this the moment, to try to weigh the conflicting uncer- 
tainties in the American prospect.» The indications are 
that the high level of economic activity will continue at 
Jeast until the end of this year, but the prospect for 
1954, and especially for the latter part of that year, is 
obscure. Though the peak impact on the markets of 
the stockpiling programme is long past, it is intended 
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that US defence expenditures shall remain at the 
present high level for about another year. _Moscow’s 
dramatic change of tactics, and the efforts to end the 
Korean war, have presumably been pretty fully dis- 
counted by the markets already, but it would be rash 
to say that they have been wholly discounted ; the 
feeling that peace may prove less than good for business 
is still widespread. A year from now, if one may look 
so far, the outlook will be governed largely by the 
extent to which the reduction in American demand for 
armaments is taken up by an expansion in civil demand. 
By then, of course, western views on the volume of 
arms required may have changed substantially. The 
commodity markets may reflect that, having lost their 
Korean boom, they cannot lose it a second time. But 
they should also reflect that even a small and shortlived 
slowing of America’s gigantic economic machine can 
cause large reverberations outside. 


France Finds Wings 


pt Sunday morning, a pilot dived over the centre 
of Paris; the shockwaves set up as his aircraft 
passed the speed of sound cracked windows in the 
Champs Elysées. That aircraft was the Mystére IV, 
giving audible proof that French aircraft designers had 
produced a machine able to stand comparison with any 
of its class in the world. But the difficulties of the 
French aircraft industry are not limited to overtaking 
the immense technical lead that the British and 
Americans gained during the war and afterwards when 
the French factories were out of action. Perhaps the 
main problem is to secure the production of aircraft 
once they have been designed—in other words, to place 
production orders in conformity with a coherent defence 


policy and to pay for them. The limits of what can . 
be produced are set by the size and the organisation 


of the French aircraft industry ; the influence of both 
these factors can be seen in recent developments in 
French aircraft design. 

The French aircraft factories were nationalised in 
the late thirties, because of general dissatisfaction wiih 
their progress. The factories themselves were merged 
into regional groups ; the companies that had owned 
them kept their legal identity, although they were 
teduced to little more than drawing offices. French 
Politics after the war, including the presence of a 
Communist as Air Minister, ruled out any chance of 
recasting the form of the industry ; to-day there are 
three groups of nationalised airframe factories, in the 
North, South-East and South-West regions, and one 
nationalised engine company. But there were also new 
strtings of private enterprise as the original founders 
of the French aircraft industry began to re-assemble 
design teams. Among them was Marcel Dassault, 
familiar before the war as Marcel Bloch, before he 


adopted a nom de guerre used by his brother in the 
resistance movement. 

French designers had little or no chance to work 
on jet aircraft during the war. Their lack of experience, 
by comparison with British and American designers, 
accounts for a ceftain impatience on their part to avoid 
spending time and money on the spade work that others 
had to do in order to evolve to-day’s supersonic fighter 
from the first jet aircraft of 1941. In this vain hope 
they have dissipated much energy. Many of the proto- 


TRIDENT 





Experimental supersonic fighter built by Société Nationale 

de Constructions Aeronautiques du Sud-Ouest. Designed to 

operate from small airfields ; powered by rocket motor in the 

fuselage with two Turbomeca jets on the wing-tips. First flew 
last March. . 


types flown in France in recent years seem to have aimed 
deliberately at novelty in the hope of finding a line 
that had not already been successfully developed in 
other countries. Few of these fancies were considered 
suitable for production ; indeed, most of the aircraft 


‘ built in France have been based on the de Havilland 


Vampire. Some of the best French designs have come 
from the design offices of the privately owned com- 
panies, and French policy has acknowledged that fact in 
a truly Gallic way—by giving nationalised factories to 
those companies so that they can build as well as design 
aircraft. At the same time, the government is attempt- 
ing to rationalise production in plants still under its 
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control, Several of the smaller workshops have been 
shut down and more will follow. Out of 60,000 workers 
engaged in the production of airframes and engines, 
about 25,000 are working for private companies, and 
the balance in the nationalised factories. Not all of 
those working in the nationalised factories are working 
on aircraft, and those that are seem to be‘ employed 
largely on sub-contracting for the private companies, 


especially for Dassault. 


* 


The French aircraft industry is not large, it employs 


about a third of the numbers working on airframe arc 


engine manufacture in this country. Since its size puts 
a close limit on the different types of aircraft that it can 
produce, the greatest efforts are being concentrated on 
the production of fighter aircraft. A certain amount of 
work is being put into the design of civil aircraft and 
troop transports, but none into really big structures 


like bombers. But when it comes to deciding on the 
types of fighters of which France stands in most need, 
new problems arise. France is exposed to the risk of 
attack by land forces as well as from the air ; so strategic 
considerations dictate two separate needs—for aircraft 
capable of high-altitude interception and for machines 
to be used in ground attack. There is much discussion 
whether absolute performance is a more important 
objective than securing the greatest number of aircraft 
and keeping them as easy as possible to operate. On the 
whole, the French aim at producing aircraft and engines 
that are simple to turn out in quantity and do not rest 
on critical materiais that might become scarce in an 


VAUTOUR 


Sonic fighter-bomber 
built by S. N. du 
Sud-Ouest. Powered 
by two Atar jet en- 
gines ; first flew last 
’ October. 





emergency. In order to get aircraft in numbers, the 
French Air Force is prepared to compromise on a 
higher fuel consumption and a shorter range and 
combat life than would meet British or American 
standards. 

It remains to be proved whether these ideas are sound. 
Certainly, engineers in Britain are convinced that a 
simple, cheaply built jet engine is impossible. They 
would maintain that the complex design and high-grade 
materials in a modern British engine give it more than 
a good fuel consumption ; they would claim that these 
are the essentials of high performance, and that per- 
formance will suffer if they are reduced. The argument 
is important, for an aircraft is only as good as its engines. 
Most of the jet engines used in France come from 
Hispano-Suiza, a private company, and .are built to 
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Rolls-Royce designs. The nationalised engine company, | 
Société Nationale d’Etude et de Construction & © 
Moteurs d’Aviation (SNECMA) has evolved the Ata | 
range of jet engines, some of which are coming into 
service, but there is a difference of opinion about the 
design, which is planned with simplicity as the firs 
consideration. At the other end of the scale, another 
private company, Turbomeca has developed a unique 


MYSTERE tV 





Sonic interceptor fighter built by Avions Marcel Dassault. 

Powered by a Hispano-Suiza Tay, to be replaced later by an 

Avon. More than 200 Mystére IVs have been ordered by the 

Americans for Nato. First flew last September ; delivery due to 
begin next summer. 


range of miniature jet engines giving from 300 to 900 
pounds thrust. French airframe designers have already 
found a surprising number of applications for them 
and the designs have been licensed in a number of 
other countries. 


* 


The French industry put its products on show at 
Paris last week, ending with a flying display during 
the week-end. The most important French aircraft 
there was undoubtedly the Mystére IV. This is an 
interceptor fighter built by Dassault, roughly equal in 
performance to the British Swift or Hunter. This 
spring the Americans placed an order for the Mystcre 
IV for Nato forces, worth about $86 million, which will 
cover the production of about 200 aircraft. The 
company has undertaken to deliver the first Myst¢res 
by June next year. The first of them will have French- 
built Rolls-Royce Tay engines giving rather more than 
6,000 pounds thrust, but will eventually be fitted, like 
the Swift and Hunter, with Rolls-Royce Avons which 
Hispano-Suiza may be able to deliver in two years’ time. 
This change will mean a further improvement in ‘hc 
Mystére’s performance. 

The Mystére IV has been evolved from a family of 
several generations of fighters in much the same w.y 
as modern British aircraft; the Dassault company 52s 
overtaken the technical lead of the British companies 
not by inspiration but by intensive development. Thc 
Mystére IV first flew last September, within eleven 
months of the time when drawings were first begun. 
To do this the factory and drawing office worked con- 
tinuous three shifts, and an exacting schedule is now 
in force to deliver the aircraft on the dates promised 
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next June. Development at such pressure is remarkable 
in the aircraft industries of the world ; should Dassault 
continue at this pace with the same success, it will be 
ompetitor to be reckoned with. 


The Mystére is, however, a conventional aircraft in 

sense: its power, weight and intricacy differ 
relatively slightly from those of similar aircraft pro- 
duced in other countries. In two other military aircraft, 
an attempt has been made to meet the requirements 
of simplicity of production and high, if transient, per- 
formance. The South-West region factories have 
produced the Vautour, a sonic* twin-engined fighter 
bomber for ground attack and also, it is hoped, capable 
of adaptation into a high-altitude all-weather fighter 
heavily equipped with radar. Whether it is possible 
to design one aircraft to fulfil successfully two such 
different roles, has yet to be demonstrated, for the 


ts 


ot 
net 


Vautour first flew only a few months ago. A “ pre- 
series” order has been placed in order to get 
experience of the Vautour under. service conditions. 
Such orders usually cover the production of 10 to 20 
machines. 


The second of these aircraft, the Trident, was 
designed by the same group of factories. It is an 
experimental aircraft, designed to work even if France 
should again be invaded and its airfields over-run. 
Modern jet fighters need long and elaborate runways 
for take-off and landing, whereas the French air force 
would in such circumstances need fighters that can fly 
from the fields. The Trident is powered by a battery 
of rockets in the fuselage, with two small Turbomeca 
jets on the wing-tips to bring it back to land. Rocket 
propulsion in a piloted aircraft is largely untried and 
presumably dangerous ; when the Trident was demon- 
strated publicly, only the jet engines were used. But 
the high speeds of well above 1,000 miles an hour of 
which rocket-powered aircraft are capable and the 
growing conviction in many quarters that lighter and 
not heavier high-speed fighters are needed, gives the 
Trident international significance. The work on ram- 
jets being done by René Leduc et Fils has much the 
same object and on a-less ambitious scale, the Baroudeur 
jet fighter designed by the South Eastern region group 
is intended to use grass airfields. 


* 


Part of the French pre-occupation with cheapness 
and ease of construction stems from the difficulty of 
getting money for military aircraft, as well as from the 
Strategic desirability of dispensing with big runways. 
The French Air Force budget has rarely been voted 
without severe cuts, and orders already placed have 
often been reduced; sometimes drastically. In such an 


"The term “ sonic” is now applied to aircraft that can reach 
Mach 1 (the speed of sound at any given altitude). The term 

Supersonic ” is used to describe the future aircraft that may fly 
Consistently at speeds of more than Mach 1. 
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atmosphere of uncertainty, production becomes impos- 
sible to plan, especially for the ‘company fated with 
the responsibility of placing orders for sub-contracts 
and for materials. It is not unknown for orders to be 
reduced by as much as half between the time they were 
first signed and the date when the aircraft came due 
for delivery. In addition, because. of persistent delays 
in voting the budget, the Air Ministry rarely knows 
how much money it will get and when. Orders are 
often placed in instalments, for the original drawings, 
for tooling and so on. Since each purchase, from ingot 
to finished aeroplane, pays a taxe du transaction that 
Starts at I per cent and increases with the degree of 
fabrication, French costs tend to be 2bout 20 per cent 
higher than British, although still well below American, 
and this reduces the opportunity for exporting aircraft 
except in special circumstances. 


* 


American aid has ensured that the Mystére IV will 
see service with the minimum of delay, but the industry 
cannot look beyond this machine with any degree of 
certainty. Yet it would be an international tragedy if, 
after achieving so much in so short a time, French 





Civil transport designed for use in North and Central Africa 

by Societé Anonyme des Avions Hurel-Dubois. Intended to 

carry up to 42 passengers. Its thin wings are unconventional, 

and are intended to secure remarkably low operating costs. 

Powered by two pei Cyclone engines ; first flew in 
anuary. 


aircraft design were to slip back, through lack of 
financial support, into frittering away unquestioned 
technical ability on unlikely prototypes. A modern 
aircraft industry is something of a luxury that not all 


countries can afford, and the most efficient is bound to _ 


be costly. The French aircraft industry, as at present 
organised makes the worst of the both worlds—neither 
efficiently nationalised nor capable of giving effective 
scope to the talents of independent designers and 
builders. To rationalise this hybrid so that concerns 
most deserving of support can rely on orders big enough 
to keep in business will not be easy ; it involves politics 
of the most excitable kind. Yet it may be the only way 
of ensuring that the Mystére is the first of a new 
generation and not the single offspring of an immense 
creative effort.- 
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Towards Safer Railways 


A October 8, 1952, just after eight o’clock in the 
morning with an autumn fog rapidly clearing, a 
Perth to Euston express ran through a colour light 
distant signal at caution and two semaphore signals at 
danger at the northern approaches to Harrow and 
Wealdstone station. It collided with the rear of a sub- 
urban train standing in the station, and its derailed 
engine was almost immediately struck by a Euston- 
Liverpool train travelling north. In this double collision 
thirteen railway coaches were compressed into a 
compact heap of wreckage about 45 yards long, 18 yards 
wide, and 30 feet high—a shambles in which 112 
people lost their lives, and 157 people were taken to 
hospital, many with serious injuries. These are dreadful 
losses, but it is not their size alone that makes them so ; 
the roads devour life and limb in greater number, but 
not in the same instantaneous and devastating way. Last 
year a billion passenger journeys were made on British 
railways, and 109 passengers ‘ost their lives—with a 
single exception all at Harrow. A one in ten million 
chance of survival can hardly be called unreasonably 
dangerous ; but it is no argument for complacency. 
Colonel Wilson’s report on the Harrow disaster— 
with the evidence admirably marshalled and the logic 
of its conclusions tempered with scrupulous fairness 
to all the railway servants who were involved— 
confirms the finding that he announced at the 
end of the inquiry. The driver of the Perth train 
for some unexplained reason did not obey the indica- 
tions of the three signals ; the signalman had done his 
work properly and complied with the regulations ; and 
once the first collision had occurred there was no means 
of stopping the second. So the second most grievous 
accident on British railways (the first at Gretna in which 
227 persons lost their lives in 1915 was caused by the 
failure of signalmen) was one which might have been 
prevented by a system of automatic train control—more 
accurately described as warning control. Since 1912, 
640 train accidents have been investigated, in which 
1,416 people were killed ; 66 of these accidents might 
have been prevented or mitigated by warning control, 
and 399 lives might have been saved. Warning control 
should not be confused with the trainstop equipment 
which is provided on London Transport and other 
urban electric railways; it is a system’ intended for 
main railway lines. Nor is it the one missing component 
that would assure complete safety on the railways. It 
does not by itself reduce the risk of signalmen’s errors ; 
it reduces the risk that drivers will run through adverse 
signals. Yet there is no guarantee that its warning will 
be properly heeded. In 1940 there was a derailment 
at Norton Fitzwarren on the former Great Westerni line 
in which 27 people were killed ; by mistake or miscalcu- 
lation the driver cancelled the warning (as any main 
line system must allow him to do) and disfegarded the 


caution that the warning equipment had conveyed to 
him. 

In the past, thege has been some ground for dissatis- 
faction at the speed with which some of the former 
railway companies were prepared to move in installing 
warning control equipment. The Great Western 
Railway began to develop its system of warning control 
as early as 1905 ; it has proved its worth as a simple 
and robust apparatus, but one that the Railway 
Executive, not without good technical grounds, held to 
be capable of improvement. The GWR system operates 
in conjunction with the “ distant ” signal—the fishtail 
signal of boyhood memory which to-day is more likely 
to be a colour light signal with a focused beam to give a 
clear indication in brilliant sunshine or thick weather. 
When the distant signal is at “ caution ”’—the fishtail 
horizontal or the colour light showing yellow— 
the driver is warned to reduce speed so that he can stop 
at the next “home” signal if it is “on.” When a 
Western train approaches a distant signal, its aspect is 
indicated in the engine cab—by a short bell ring if the 
signal is clear or by a blast on a hooter if it is at caution. 
These cab indications are conveyed from a steel ramp 
fixed between the running rails through which an 
electric current is passed when the lineside signal is 
clear. If the lineside signal is at caution (or if the 
apparatus has failed) the contact shoe on the locomotive 
is not energised ; the hooter sounds and the train brakes 
are applied. The driver can, however, cancel the brake 
application by pressing a button and resume full control 
of the train ; it is, indeed, essential for good operating 
reasons that he should be able to do so. 

The former LMS railway experimented on the 
Tilbury and Southend line with a second system of 
warning control. This is a magnetic system which 
unlike the GWR system does not depend on physical 
contact with a ramp. As the engine approaches a distant 
signal, it first passes over a permanent magnet between 
the rails and then over an electromagnet a few yards 
further on. The first magnet opens a valve which 
sounds a horn ; the second closes the valve if the signal 
is clear and the horn stops with a short hoot. If the 
signal is at caution the horn continues to sound and the 
brakes begin to be applied, though the driver can cancel 


their automatic application by pressing a vigilance 
button. 


* 

Since 1948, the Railway Executive have becn 
engaged in developing a warning control apparatus that 
would combine the best features of the two systems 
already in use. Many disconcerting technical troubles 


were met ; it was not, indeed, until nine days after the 
Harrow disaster that a final prototype was given a first 
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|, By March this year, 54 locomotives had been fitted 

with the apparatus, which is now on large-scale test 
on ‘the down main line of the Eastern Region between 
Barnet and Huntingdon. To judge from the chief 
inspector’s report on the Harrow accident, this 
apparatus promises to answer the need, though the 
dec ion to test it for at least twelve months on a high- 
speed line before adopting it as a future standard equip- 
nent for British Railways as a whole is clearly wise. If 
nd when the chief inspecting officer is fully satisfied 
the efficiency and reliability of the system, the 

Brit h Transport Commission will proceed with its 
stallation. The Railway Executive contemplates two 
The first, to take five years and cost £7} million, 

would equip 1,332 miles of route, including the 
London to Scotland east and west coast routes, Euston 
to Birmingham, Manchester and Liverpool, Liverpool 
Street to Norwich, and Waterloo to Exeter, Southamp- 
ton and Bournemouth. The second part of the scheme 
would extend the system over another 4,000 route 
miles, bringing the total cost up to nearly £174 million. 
On its completion nearly 35 per cent of the total route 
mileage of British Railways would be equipped with 


ay 


Business Notes 


Soft Pedal on Funding 


HE symphony of flexible monetary policy, which some 
T people had expected to be massively supported by the 
deep bass notes of big Treasury funding operations, is being 
provided after all with only a rather spasmodic obbligato in 
the high register. Twice within the past month the 
lreasury has shown its unwillingness to provide anything 
more than a light accompaniment. Early last month, when 
most People expected it to make a major conversion offer 
to holders of the £810 million of 2} per cent War Bonds, 
1952-54, that finally mature on March 1st next, and perhaps 
to push the replacement date beyond the 1960 date chosen 
for the issue of last spring, it merely repeated the earlier 
tactics with a modest £100 million offer for cash. The 
market audience thereupon deduced that the deep sustained 
notes were being held back for a grand finale in the autumn; 

t thereby made a double mistake. This week there 
ame another toot from the high treble. On Tuesday the 
T treasury announced that, until July 17th, holders of the 


ea 4 bonds may convert at par into the 1954-56 War 
onds. 


Thi 


Do 


is admittedly a further instalment in the slow 

approach to the problem of the coming maturities, which 
also include the £577 million of 1} per cent Serial Funding 
Stock, 1953—due in mid-November, and heavily held by 
the banks. But it is hardly a “funding” operation. The 
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warning control, and in effect all the main lines carrying 
heavy passenger traffic. 

Thus, after many years of experiment and urging by 
the railway inspectorate, automatic train control has 
been adopted as a standard feature of safety equipment 
for British Railways as a whole. The figures given 
above show that it will be costly, and the full scheme 
will involve annual charges of £24 million. It is not a 
guarantee of absolute safety on the railways. Rather it 
should be regarded as a special extension of a broad 
programme of signalling modernisation including the 
provision of more colour light signals (despite the 
tragedies at Harrow last year and at Bourne End in 
1945 these have proved their great worth in improving 
safety on the railways) and the extension of electrical 
track circuiting and block controls to prevent mistakes 
by signalmen. No one part of this work can merit an 
absolute priority over the rest ; they combine together 
to provide a modern standard of safety which the railway 
traveller is entitled to expect. When all elaborate 
technical provision has been made to safeguard against 
errors, safety will still rest on the integrity and vigilance 
of signalmen, signal engineers, and locomotive drivers. 





descent from a 1960 stock yielding just under 3 per cent to 
a “money market ” stock yielding roughly 24 per cent for 
just over three years is not, moreover, particularly alluring to 
the banking community for which it was presumably made. 
The discount market, currently enjoying good margins on its 
bill business, now disdains small margins on bonds. And 
the banks, some of whom may perhaps be a shade less un- 
responsive (though not all of them still have holdings of the 
1952-54 bonds), are naturally more concerned to know how 
the Treasury will deal with their much more substantial 
holdings of the 1953 Serial Funding stock. While the fate 
of this stock remains uncertain, they cannot be expected to 
rush enthusiastically into an optional conversion that is not 
made demonstrably attractive. At Monday’s close, the bid 
price of the 1952-54 bonds (99%%) was the same as the 
offered price of the 1954-56 bonds ; on this basis the only 
sweetener is the interest “ turn ” represented by the fact that 
converters will secure their six months interest next year a 
fortnight earlier, and banks and brokers get 6d. commission. 


Harmonising with Reflation 


N present indications, it seems that if the conversions 
O are substantial, they will be mainly those of the 
“ departments,” which have of course been following the 
usual practice of absorbing the nearest maturities. And the 
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Government broker will soon have another stock with which 7 


to supply his “taps” when it appears timely to reopen 
them. This soft pedalling of genuine funding, the market 
reasons, argues official confidence-in the future of gilt- 
edged. That may be the explanation. Another one, not 
necessarily consistent with it, is that the light obbligato 
matches better the soothing tones of reflationary budgeting. 
Meanwhile, if he listens carefully, the connoisseur may 
just discern the limited performance assigned to the 
discount market in this orchestra of flexible money. While 
the commercial bill rate sounds its monotone (at a pegged 
3 per cent, despite the restiveness of some of the per- 
formers), the only scope for variation is in the Treasury 
bill rate. Flexibility here can be discerned in a quiet little 
dirge encompassed within about three or four semitones. 
The note actually dropped a full tone at last week’s tender 
(2d. per cent on the market’s bid price, and #z per cent off 
the discount rate—to an average of £2 6s. 8.48d. per cent, 
the lowest for more than a year). But such variations are 
to be construed at present rather as a modest token of 
flexibility than as a harbinger of dramatic changes in key. 


Taking Stock of Television 


OTH supporters and opponents of sponsored television 
B services may draw their own encouragement from the 
first report of the Television Advisory Committee, published 
this week after much delay. The committee was asked to 
report on the number of channels in the ether that would 
be available for television transmission. Five of the wave- 
bands allotted to Britain under international agreement, 
each containing a number of channels, are technically 
suitable, but when the committee came to examine 
them, it could find only two channels in one of 
these bands free for immediate use. Within those two 
channels only three or four high power stations could be 
operated, which would cover not more than half the popula- 
tion, plus some low power stations in remote parts of the 
country. The few low-powered stations would be of little 
interest to commercial television, and might be used to com- 
plete the BBC “ first programme ” television coverage. The 
higher-powered stations in these channels, and possibly 
other stations in channels that might be freed in this band, 
could be allotted to the BBC for a second programme or 
they could be licensed to commercial stations. 

Only recently has the BBC, whose chairman was a member 
of the Television Advisory Committee, announced any plans 
for introducing a second programme, and it does not auto- 
matically follow that it will be allocated the extra channels 
that it would need for this purpose. The present BBC 
television service occupies all the five transmission channels 
contained in what is known as Band One ; each of its five 
high-powered transmitters uses a different channel, and 
with the medium and low-powered transmitters already 
planned its services would make “ virtually full” use of 
available frequency channels in the band. Band Two being 
too narrow for television transmission, further expansion 
in the “very high frequency” range now employed calls 
for the use of Band Three, since Bands Four and Five 
are in the “ ultra-high frequency ” range. But business users 
and navigation services have nibbled into Band Three so as 
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to leave free only the two of its eight channels. [f , 
third channel on Band Three could be freed for television, 
then the Committee believed that a second network, 
of 18 stations, could be set up that would cover as much 
as 70 per cent of the population. It has recommended 
that this extra channel should be released as soon as possible 
also that the whole of this waveband should eventually be 
cleared for television purposes, and if possible extended, 


How Many Stations? 


F the British radio industry were in a position to provide 
I equipment to transmit and receive pictures using the 
ultra-high frequencies of Bands Four and Five, television 
services would no longer have to be limited, as they are 
at present, to the very high frequencies of Bands One to 
Three. There is room in these ultra-high frequency wave- 
bands for as many as §0 extra stations. Nor does their 
use present any special difficulties, for such frequencies 
are used by many American stations and the seven different 
services put out in New York use channels from Bands 
One, Three and Five. But since such frequencies have 
never been used in this country, the British radio industry 
has no experience and no facilities for making the necessary 
components in the quantities needed, and it would probably 
need three years to provide them. 

It is the absence of ultra-high frequency equipment, 
rather than the somewhat higher cost of transmitting in 
those frequencies, that limits the number of services that 
can be licensed. There may, however, be some doubt 
about whether the BBC is making the most economical use 
of all its five channels in Band One. The existing arrange- 
ment was chosen by the BBC because of its convenience, 
and need not necessarily be the final answer. This is a 
point that the Television Advisory Committee may be 
asked to re-examine. 

The most important finding of the report is that there 
is unquestionably room for two British television networks 
with the channels immediately available, and for more 
when the radio industry can produce the necessary equip- 
ment. The second network would necessarily be incom- 
plete in coverage, but it would be sufficient to make a start 
with commercial transmission. Stations on these fre- 
quencies could be completed within twelve months of 
receiving a licence. The BBC may therefore be obliged 
to commit itself to the introduction of a second programme 
much earlier than it has so far suggested, if it is to make 
out a case for the refusal of these frequencies to com- 
mercial applicants. Whether its immediate financial 


prospects would make such a programme possible is another 
matter. 


Australia Eases Import Controls 


HE Australian government has decided that, in view of 
the substantial improvement that has taken place 10 
the balance of payments and in the state of the external 
reserve, further relaxations can be made in restrictions 00 
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imports into Australia. These concessions, which are 
already in operation, do not apply to imports from dollar 
and Japanese sources. Category “A” goods from other 
sources, Which until July 1 last were being licensed for 
import on the basis of 70 per cent of the value imported in 
the year 1950-51, are now being licensed on the basis of 
go per cent of that value. This group includes motor 
chassis, wire netting, chemicals, photographic films and iron 
and steel goods,— Category “B” goods, which include 
cotton piece goods, tobacco, textiles and household goods, 
are to have their import licences stepped up from 30 to 
4o per cent of imports in the base year. This is the second 
relaxation made by Australia in the import restrictions that 
were introduced early in 19§2 ; the effect of those restric- 
tions was to cut down British exports to Australia by nearly 
two-thirds of what they had been in the previous year. 
In announcing the relaxations the Acting Prime Minister, 
Mr Fadden, suggested that a further relaxation might be 
expected later in the year. 

These concessions appear wholly justified by the remark- 
able improvement that has taken place in Australia’s 
external reserves. The total of these reserves, including 
Commonwealth Bank balances in London, gold and external 
working balances of commercial banks, fell to a low point 
of about £240 million in September, 1952. They are now 
probably around {£400 million. The major factor .in this 
recovery has been the growth of the wool cheque, which 
for the season just ended amounted to £300 million, the 
second largest in Australia’s history. Wool prices are 
keeping up remarkably well, which promises favourably 
for the wool season 1953-54, the first sales for which are 
due in the early autumn. In view of the considerable 
improvement that has occurred in its external reserves, 
Australia may find some difficulty in continuing to justify 
the discriminatory nature of its import restrictions when the 
matter is next considered by the signatories of the General 
Agreement on Tariff and Trade ; their representatives meet 
in Geneva in September. A special plea for less discrimina- 
ton will certainly be made on behalf of Japan, whose direct 
wade with Australia now shows a substantial excess of 
purchases over. sales—and this at a time when Japan is 
embarrassed by a shortage of sterling. 


British Investment in Canada 


NOTHER project is announced this week for the partici- 
A pation of British capital in the development of Canada. 
The London group that is participating in this venture is 
headed by S. G. Warburg & Co. and Helbert Wagg & Co. 
and includes Glyn, Mills & Co. on behalf of the “ Three 
Banks” group and a number of institutional investors. 
There is also a New York group headed by Kuhn Loeb, 
with whom S$. G. Warburg & Co. are now in very close 
relations, and another investment house, Lehman Brothers. 
Canadian interests are also participating. The company 
that has been formed by this triangular international galaxy 
of bankers is appropriately called the Triarch Corporation, 
Limited. It has an authorised capital of $10 million, of 
which 10 per cent is being issued for the time being. It 
will have its headquarters in Toronto. The object of the 
company is “to provide finance and technical experience 
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for the development of the natural resources and trade and 
industry of Canada ”*—a rather wider definition of func- 
tions than that given to some of the other recent projects 
for the participation of British capital in Canadian develop- 
ment. These ventures include United North Atlantic 
Securities, in which Robert Benson Lonsdale and Roths- 
childs have taken an interest, the Newfoundland Corpora- 
tion, in which Rothschilds, Morgan Grenfell, Schroders 
and Hambros are interested, and the participation taken by 
Barings and Morgans in the Toronto investment firm of 
Harris and Partners. 

The total of new investment in Canada is beginning to 
reach appreciable dimensions. The Economic Secretary to 
the Treasury, Mr Maudling, announced in Parliament 
recently that some £174 million worth of dollars had already 
been sanctioned this year for this' purpose. All of this, 
presumably, will have been provided in dollars at the official 
rate by the Bank of England. In addition, some dollars for 
investment in Canada have been made available through a 
tortuous backdoor route that involves the purchase of 
blocked Deutschemarks, the sale of these for Swiss francs, 
and the conversion of the Swiss francs into Canadian dollars. 
This tangled web of operations can be openly spun with 
the permission of the Bank of England and at present rates 
ultimately provides Canadian dollars at a price about 6 per 
cent dearer than the official parity. The flow of investment 
into Canada should make even greater progress as the 
Canadian authorities find it possible to relax the present 
restrictions on switching Canadian securities in London, 
restrictions that still require the proceeds of sales of such 
securities by British residents to be automatically applied to 
repaying the wartime interest-free loan made. by the 
Canadian to the British Government. The amount of that 
loan, originally $1,000 million, has now been reduced to 
$200 million and it should not be long before these shackles 
on London switching of Canadian securities and on new 
British investment in Canada can be removed. 


Coal Prices and Wages 


HE Minister of Fuel and Power this week rearranged 
domestic coal prices to make the duff that many house- 
holders have to take at least rather cheaper by comparison 
with the large coals that they want but cannot get ; and the 
miners went ca’canny over proposals to demand a substantial 
increase in wages. Neither gift horse should be looked in 
the mouth. It is tempting, perhaps, to wonder if the 
Ministry and the National Coal Board still hold that 
“nobody can be expected to pay what anthracite costs to 
produce,” and to speculate on how much coking coal is 
being sold at how much loss ; but this week’s little price 
change should make the contents of the average coalcellar 
less expensive if no less depressing. Equally, the National 
Union of Mineworkers promised to consider a claim for 
the industry’s day wage men and set aside a suggestion 
from South Wales that investigation of the industry’s wage 
structure should be hastened; but the union executive 
showed a general moderation and an anxious concern for 
their industry’s internal weaknesses: and commercial future 
that many other unions today do not. 
Sir Hubert Houldsworth, addressing the miners, bluntly 
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Between privation and plenty, between misery and 
freedom, stands the power barrier. THE BRUSH GROUP bursts through this 
barrier with all the great resources of modern skill to give the world 
those vital raw materials which bring life and hope to its peoples. 

At this very moment Shell are drilling for oil at a depth of nearly two 
miles beneath the bed of a lake in Venezuela, using a diesel-electric 
drilling barge—a floating power station, the first of its kind ever built 

in Britain. 

THE BRUSH GROUP is proud to share in this exciting venture. For 
the main power plant consists of four 12-cylinder diesel engines made by 
Mirrlees, Bickerton & Day Ltd., a member of the Group. 
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BRUSH through the Power Barrier 


On land, on water (and now even under the water), THE BRUSH GROUP is bursting through the 
power barrier—exporting the power which assists the march to frue civilization. 


THE BRUSH GROUP 


Manufacturers of diesel engines and electrical equipment for agricultural, traction, industrial and marine purpose:. 


The Brush Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd. - Petters Ltd. - J. and H. McLaren Ltd. 
The National Gas and Oil Engine Co. Ltd. . Mirrliees, Bickerton and Day Ltd. 


DUKE’S COURT - DUKE STREET - ST. JAMES’S - LONDON S.W.1 - AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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described the fall in the number of shifts worked this year, 
owing to higher absenteeism, gs the “ sporadic, unofficial, 
and unannounced ” taking of an extra week’s holiday, on 
top of the two weeks and six public holidays for which the 
miners are paid in the year. This decline in time worked— 
equivalent, apart from the Coronation, to two shifts for each 
man in the industry during the first 24 weeks of this year, 
or some 1} million tons of coal—is perhaps the most 
important factor in the disappointing production so far this 
year. SO far as the five-day week is concerned, the increase 
in absenteeism is wholly due to higher “ involuntary 
absenteeism,” for which a recognised excuse is accepted. 
In the early months of the year, influenza hit the industry 
hard. But a more important contributory cause may have 
been an alteration in the conditions by which men 
occasionally absent. can nevertheless qualify for the 
attendance bonus in pay. 

There is no evidence that absenteeism in mining is higher 
than in other industries. It happens, however, to be 
measured in mining; and it happens, in mining, to be 
directly more important to a larger proportion of the com- 
munity than absenteeism in other jobs. But that 
importance to the community—and the arduousness 
and danger of coalmining—is at present fairly recog- 
nised by the position that miners hold at the top 
of the wage ladder, by their improved holidays, 
pensions, supplementary injuries assistance, subsidised 
transport, and concessionary coal. The moral terms in 
which appeals in the coal industry tend to be couched 
sometimes sound odd to people in other industries ; but 
they sometimes work, too. Sir Hubert Houldsworth’s view 
of the industry’s united objective—“ to give real and not 
transient security to those employed in the industry, and to 
assist in providing security for the whole community ” 
should commend itself to the miners. 


Bank Interim Raised 


5 gs season of half-yearly bank dividends has produced 

one welcome surprise. The National Provincial 
Bank, which last January put heart into bank shareholders 
and heart-searching into rival board-rooms by breaking the 
long tradition of stability in bank dividends, has gone a step 
further. That is to say, it has raised its interim to 84 per 
cent, or I per cent more than was paid twelve months ago, 
and thereby has maintained the half-year’s payment at the 
increased level paid for the second half of 1952. Last 
January’s move, which raised the full year’s distribution by 
I per cent above the 15 per cent that had been paid since 
1932, had left the market in doubt whether the improve- 
ment would be extended to the interim also. That it had 
preferred the cautious view was apparent this week, when 
the shares rose sharply on the announcement. 

The heart-searching among the other banks has not yet 
produced any visible results, for the remaining six of the 
Big Seven have all maintained their payments at the 
customary level. But if any results are to be expected (and 
market hopes have, of course, been revived this week) they 
were never likely to reveal themselves first in the interim 
Payments—despite the fact that this past half-year has 
undoubtedly been a favourable one for bank earnings. 
The average level of bank deposits has been rather higher 
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than in the corresponding period last, year, and although 


- advances have been running appreciably lower, the banks 
have been enjoying the full benefit of the increases in'rates 
charged to borrowers as well as in service charges—without, 
however, facing the once apprehended worsening of bad 
debts experience. Shareholders should not expect, how- 
ever, that this present trend of earnings will provoke any 
general move into line with the National Provincial. Some 
bank chairmen, indeed, made it very plain at the last annual 


meetings that they had no intention of moving in the early 
future. 


German Debts Unsettled 


ust before last week-end, the German debt settlement 
dragged its weary length a few inches nearer the final 


goal of coupon payments. In the United States the Senate 


Foreign Relations Committee approved the settlement more 


promptly than had been expected and in Germany, after 
the hitch over the Franco-German settlement, the debt 
agreements should be signed by the President before the 
middle of this month. A resumption of the debt service 
was finally brought into sight by the formal offer to the 
holders of the Hamburg State Loan. By prolonging the life 
of this loan to 1971, by cutting its coupon rate by a quarter 
(from 6 to 44 per cent), by waiving one-third of the interest 
arrears and by funding the remaining arrears, the German 


authorities observe to the letter the conditions laid down 
in the general debt settlement. 
The prospect of an early resumption of payments 9n 


German bonds has, however, been tarnished by procrasti- 
nation over the Potash loans. The formal offer on the 
Gold Loan of the Potash Syndicate of Germany does not, 


in the opinion of the British trustees of this loan, Royal 


Exchange Assurance, and of the principal British paying 


agent, J. Henry Schroder and Company, “ conform even to 
the minimum terms laid down ” in the general agreement. 
The German debtors appear to have tried in this offer (the 
details of which have not been published) to take advantage 
of the general clause in the settlement that 
nothing in this agreement shall. prevent any debtor from 
obtaining, with the consent of his creditors, terms more 
favourable to the debtor than those specified in this 
agreement. 


With this offer the Potash producers seem to have sent up 


a trial balloon ; they may want, indeed, to proceed by the 
dreary round of offer and counter-offer, as in the general 
debt negotiations. The fact that the Potash producers are 
earning good profits and that one of them recently declared 


a dividend would make any such prospect of further bar- 
gaining particularly distasteful for British creditors. 


Mr Snip the Tailor 


INCE Mr Charles Clore’s successful bid for the ordinary 
\, shares in J. Sears (True-Form) Boot Company, 
speculators have given even less credence to the value of 
bricks and mortar as shown in a balance sheet and have 
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shown an increasingly lively interest in share offers. In 
the last month or so, most of the rumours have been 
centred in the shares of some of Britain’s leading 
multiple tailoring concerns. And for once these rumours 
were based on a firm rock of fact: They were confirmed 
when the Jacobson family revealed that they had arranged 
to sell their §1 per cent controlling interest in Jackson the 
Tailor to Montague Burton and when Sir Henry Price and 
his family announced that they, too, had arranged to sell 
their interests in Prices Trust (which through its sub- 
sidiaries controls the operations of the Fifty Shilling 
Tailors) to United Drapery Stores. The 1s. ordinary shares 
in Jackson the Tailor will be sold at 6s. each (compared 
with a price of 3s. 6d. only a month ago and, after the 
rdmours had flown about, with §s, 6d. on the eve of the 
announcement), but this sale will be completed only when 
a similar price is offered to other shareholders in Jackson 
the Tailor and when the holders of at least 90 per cent of 
the £300,000 equity capital have accepted the offer. 
Similarly, the sale of Sir Henry Price’s one-third interest in 
the ordinary capital of Prices Trust at 30s. for each §s. share 
—a price that is 1s. higher than the current market quota- 
tion and as much as 9s. higher than the price quoted two 
months ago—is made conditional upon the acceptance of 
the offer by the holders of at least three-quarters of the 
issued ordinary capital of £776,250 of Prices Trust. 
These acquisitions, if carried out in full, would cost 
Montague Burton about {1,800,000 and United Drapery 
Stores about {£4,657,000—quite large ‘sums to find at a 
time when the multiple tailors are beginning to recover 
from the troubles into which they were plunged by 
the fall in wool prices and a setback in sales. It 
may be that both Montague Burton and United Drapery 
Stores may wish to arrange a more rational distribution of 
their chains of stores across the country once these deals 
go through. But the directors of neither company can be 
blind to the point, so clearly demonstrated by Mr Clore, 
that the real value of freehold and leasehold properties is 
well in excess of the value put upon such properties in a 
balance sheet. This is not the only, and perhaps not 
the main, feature of these two deals. The coincidence of 
the timing of the two bids is also interesting—even to the 
point of prompting the question whether one bid was made 
in answer to the rumours of the other. Neither of the two 
rivals would presumably care to confront the other except 
by matching as closely as- possible its competitive power. 


Vision and the Box-Office 


DMISSIONS to the 410 cinemas owned by the Associated 
A British group were nearly §} per cent lower in the 
year ended March 31st than during the year before ; and 
the group’s chairman, Sir Philip Warter, had no hesitation 
this week in singling out television as the main reason 
for this loss of business. The number of television licences, 
Sir Philip points out to the group’s shareholders, grew by 
nearly 50 per cent during the year under review ; he adds 
that “ mosteof the drop ” in cinema attendances takes place 
in the evening performances when most television pro- 
grammes are broadcast. Sir Philip does not believe that 
the present total admissions of about 25 million a week 
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(of which the ABC group accounts for about 3} million) 
can be held. Though he ig confident that the cinema wij) 
continue to retain an important share of entertainment jp 
this country, it is with serious qualifications : 

I am sure that during the next few years there «ill b. 
an inevitable tendency to reduce the existing number of 
cinemas, either by rationalisation within the ind: 
by economic necessity. 

The group has already equipped a number of its cinemas 
for three-D and wide-screen processes, though as y./ 
not committed to any particular system. 

It has sometimes been said that Whitehall would never 
believe that cinema exhibition was doing badly unt! ABC 
passed a dividend. Associated British has furnished no such 
doleful evidence, even though its group trading protit for 
the year was some 13 per cent lower at £2,067,776. Net 
profits for the group were £487,746, against {518,223 in 
the previous year ; and the total dividend is left unchanged 
at 20 per cent. Sir Philip referred to the continued burden 
of Entertainments Duty. The minor concessions granted in 
recent years have mainly benefited the small cinemas, as 
against the larger cinemas operated by ABC and other major 
circuits. In fact, Entertainments Duty and the Eady Levy 
took more from ABC than in the previous year, although 
its gross box-office takings fell ; the final, result was that 
the net takings left to the circuit fell by more than the 
amount its patrons paid. Associated British has always been 
less heavily committed to film production than the Rank 
Organisation, and is continuing to support production on a 
moderate scale. Accordingly, it receives money from the 
Eady Levy as a producer while paying it as an exhibitor, 
but it gains much less on the roundabouts than it loses on 
the swings. 
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More Capital for English Electri< 


AND in hand with the news of the over-subscription 
H of de. Havilland’s new issues of preference and 
ordinary shares came the announcement of another ocw 
issue that should, prove to be equally successful. English 
Electric, whose last balance sheet undérlined the need for 
new money by disclosing a bank overdraft of {9.4 million 
(which has since risen to £12 million) and a rise in the 
value of stocks by £114 million to over £46 million, 1s to 
raise just over £63 million from the issue of a debenture 
stock and of ordinary shares. The debenture issue will 
consist of a new £24 million tranche of the 4} per cent siock 
(1972-77), of which £3 million was placed privately at pat 
at the beginning of 1952’; this stock will be offered to the 
public at 974, at which the gross redemption yield to the 
latest date is just over 43 per cent. That this stock is 


, expected to command good support from investors 's 


sufficient comment in itself on the decline in coupon rics 
on industrial debentures that has taken place since ‘hc 
beginning of the year, when Anglo-Iranian made its famous. 
issue at 5 per cent. 

The remainder of the new money will be raised by 4 
rights issue of 1,769,365 mew £1 ordinary shares ; stock- 
holders are offered one new share at 48s. 6d. for every 43 
of ordinary stock they now hold. On the assumption that ‘ic 
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ALLIANCE 


tsSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 





Head Office : Bartholomew Lane 
London, E.C.2, England 


THE FINEST SERVICE FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


The ‘Alliance’ has representa- 
tives throughout the United 


Kingdom, British Commonwealth 






and elsewhere abroad. 
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Going to Australia or New Zealand? 


Business men will find much practical information in the Australia 
and New Zealand Bank's free travellers’ guides to Capital Cities. 
Each contains city and suburban maps, together with lists of hotels, 
theatres, public buildings and other points of interest to visitors. 
These pocket guides cover at present Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, 
me and Wellington. Others are in course of preparation. 

Opies of any Of these guides will be gladly sent on application to the 
Overs< Department: 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged 
' Australasia Lid. and The Union Bank of Australia Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
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Ly pA Seasonal 
i ~wy/ Greetings ! 





Strange things happen 
in a British Summer. But 
if you really did see Father Christmas 
on the pier one day this August you 
might well swear off lobster lunches 
for ever. Set your mind at rest, though; 
this jovial chap is simply our impression 
of the business man who has already placed 
his order for advertising playing cards 
for this Christmas. Have you ever thought 
of advertising by playing cards? They 
make an admirable gift and are a 


very effective way of keeping your name 


in mind. Their cost, too, is surprisingly 

reasonable. Why not strike a new note 

this year? Our designers can incorporate 
your name or trademark into an attractive 
playing card and the finished product will 
have over a hundred years’ experience behind it. 
But orders must be received by early September 
for delivery before Christmas. So please 
telephone or write for one of our technical 


advisers to call and show ADVERTISING 


you specimens and answer PLAYING CARDS 
all your questions. es 
DE LARUE 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO. LTB., 
Stationers Division, 84/86, Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel: Regent 2902 











TANKERS AND TEXTILES 


OX is the Proteus of minerals—changing its 
form, shape and very character under the 
wizardry of petroleum chemists. It kills insects 
in your garden and pain at your dentist’s. It 
clothes you and colours your clothes, for oil is 
one of the raw materials of synthetic textiles and 
of many textile dyes. 


To cope with the demand for oil, the British 
Tanker Company, shipping subsidiary of Anglo- 
Iranian, is expanding its already great fleet. 
The s.s. British Sailor, shown here, went into 
service in time for the recent Coronation Fleet 
Review. A carrying capacity of 32,000 tons 
makes her the biggest tanker under the 
British flag. 


Twelve more of these giants are building or on 
order to bring oil to the BP refineries where it 
will be processed for use in industry, agriculture, 
transport and ordinary homes all over the world. 


THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 


F:)) | Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 





Established in 1845. 
All classes of Insurance 
transacted including 
Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor, Marine and 
Aviation. Represented 
throughout the world. 
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INSURANCE 
EMM bd 


LIMITED 


Head Offices 


North John St. Lombard St. 
LIVERPOOL | LONDON 


whose products include BP SUPER —to Banish Pinking 
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Finance and 
Eastern Trade 


“Mercantile” service extends not only 
throughout India but also to every important 
trading centre in the East. 

For sixty years the “Mercantile” has closely 
studied financial conditions in all Eastern 
markets. Its accumulated knowledge 

is at the disposal of British business houses 


interested in developing Eastern trade. 


THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3- 


INDIA—PAKISTAN—BURMA—CEYLON—MALAY A— 


SINGAPORE—HONG KONG—CHINA—MAURITIUS— 
THAILAND—JAPAN. 
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jast full year’s equity dividend of 15 per cent will be main- 
tained, the new shares are offered on a yield basis of 6; 
per cent, and this, together with the turn on the current 
price on the existing stock units of 55s. 6d., should ensure 
full subscription lists. 


Caution from Courtaulds 


ur chairman of Courtaulds, Ltd., Sir John Hanbury- 

Williams, gave Shareholders at the company’s annual 
general meeting a characteristically cautious analysis of 
the prospects of the rayon industry, in somewhat marked 
contrast to the prevailing mood of optimism. Rayon produc- 
tion has been running at a rate far higher than that recorded 
even at the peak of the 1951 boom, reaching nearly 37 
million pounds in May. But Sir John is not convinced that 
this state of affairs is likely to continue for any longer than 
it takes rayon consumers to build up their stocks. It did 
not prove too easy to reopen the rayon factories that were 
closed down last summer, and there was some delay before 
producers were able to meet orders when trade revived last 
September. Courtaulds, which continued to produce for 
stock at the beginning of the textile depression in the hope 
that the fall in demand was temporary, may be under- 
standably anxious not to over-estimate the market a second 
time. 

The rate of rayon cloth production in Lancashire does 
support the view that some of today’s high rayon staple and 
yarn output is going into stock. Although cloth produc- 
tion in May was far higher than at that time last year, 
when the industry was heading for the trough of the 
depression, it is less than 3 per cent higher than in May, 
1951, while the production of rayon staple and yarn is 
running at a rate more than 14 per cent higher than in 
May, 1951. 

There seems no immediate prospect that rayon exports 
will rise much above their levels in 1951 and thus absorb 
some of this extra production. As Sir John pointed out, 
Japan has recently become the world’s leading rayon 
exporter, in spite of import restrictions on textile imports 
into the Commonwealth. But the British rayon industry, 
which exports as much as half its output, would do better 
to meet this competition commercially than to campaign 
against the relaxation of restrictions that would follow the 
admission of Japan to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. The threepence a pound that was taken off the 
' Courtauld’s rayon. staple last week is a stronger 
and more proper counter to Japanese exports than argu- 
ments for the retention of trade restrictions. 


pric c { 


Capital Issues Contrasts 


Wu definition is put upon the term “capital 


issues,” all the published statistics for new issues in- 


the first six months of this year give the same broad, but 
misleading, impression. It is that the demand for new 
capital was much higher than for some years past. In the 
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table of capital issues published on page 132, for instance, 
total new borrowings directly from the public and from 
shareholders in the first six months of the year are shown at 
£450 million, compared with {£244 million and £147 
million respectively in the first six months of 1952 and 1951. 
But this is a reflection seen in a distorting mirror, for the 
total figures are swamped by the demands that the Govern- 
ment have made upon the market. No less than £345 
million of this total of £450 million was borrowed by the 
Government—largely through the {£125 million issue by 
the British Electricity Authority and by the two {100 
million tranches of the 1960 Exchequer stock. The volume 
of new money absorbed by public companies in the private 
sector of the economy fell quite sharply. New direct issues 
made by British companies (at £55 million) were as much 
as {21 million lower than similar issues in the first half 
of 1952 (when, as it happened, electrical manufacturers 
were particularly heavy borrowers) and only {£2 million 
more than those made in the first six months of 1951. 

In the private sector, the fall in raw material prices and 
the slight recession in trade (together with the high costs 
of loans either from the banks or from the market) forced 
some companies to revise their fixed capital development 
programmes and enabled others to reduce their working 
capital commitments ; and the consequent accretion of 
liquid balances immediately damped down the need for 
new permanent capital. Indeed, apart from the special 
case of the Anglo-Iranian issue, which disproportionately 
swelled the amount of new money raised on debentures 
in the first months of the year, the only industrial group 
that knocked firmly on the door of the capital market was 
the aircraft industry. 


What Productivity Costs 


F politicians use the word “ productivity ” rather vaguely 
I to denote A Good Thing That Industry Ought to Im- 
prove, many engineers use it indiscriminately for various 
relations between output and certain factors of input. 


. . - _ - — - —— 


GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES 
US DOLLARS [MILLION] 
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Nevertheless, when used in conjunction with costs, it is.an 
excellent index of productive efficiency, and an important if 
incomplete measure of industrial efficiency. Sir Charles 
Goodeve, addressing the Institute of Production Engineers 
recently, proposed as a useful preliminary to the investiga- 
tion of productivity (and perhaps as a corrective to some 
comparisons that have been asked to bear too much weight) 
a standard method of combining the physical and financial 
yardsticks. This is to set a “ resources consumption rate ”— 
that is to say, the amount of materials, hours of labour-time 
and machine-time, and share of services required to make 
a given product—besides the prices of those factors, to give 
a cost analysis. 

Such a table—Sir Charles’s example for an “average ” 
ton of pig-iron is reproduced—makes it possible to see at 
once the factors in which economy would yield the greatest 
return for managerial effort. For example, to produce this 
ton of pig iron with 10 per cent fewer man-hours, other 
things remaining equal, might reduce the total cost by about 


THE COST OF MAKING A TON OF PIG IRON 





Cost 


| Consumption 
Component 


Resource Rate 












Raw materials, iron ore, | 


ao 
| 


ReGen: pee 1-8 to £4.10s. per ton 
LSOGIOIC. . os ows nesses 0-2 to £1 per ton 4 
Fuel—coke .........6 0-85 tons £5 per ton 


(net gas credit)....... (65 therms) (2+ 4d. per therm) 
Labour-time ........., 3:2 manhours; 4s. 6d. per hour 
Furnace-time including 


overheads 0-08 hours 
| 
i 


~~ 


£15 per hour 


_ 
ol 
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1s. 6d., while a similar economy in furnace-time would 
save about half-a-crown ; to use 10 per cent less limestone 
would save less than §d. a ton, but an economy of 10 per 
cent in coke consumption might save more than 7s. a ton 
of pig iron. When the economy in one factor—for example, 
man-hours—can only be achieved by an increase in another 
—~say machine-hours or machine price—it will indicate 
whether such an increase in the productivity of this factor 
is worth buying. 

Thus the prices shown in the table in effect set the 
limits of a manager’s control, and the limits to which 
broad comparisons also are subject. For example, an im- 
portant item in the differences between labour productivity 
in the United States and Britain is the fact that wages in 
the United States are three times as high. In Britain, Sir 
Charles pointed out, new industrial plant costs perhaps two- 


Next week’s issue of 


The Economist 


will include the annual 


review of 
BRITISH INSURANCE 
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thirds as much as in the United States, though wage, 
are a third as high; the cost of plant in relation ¢ 
labour here is thus twice as high, which must hampe 
attempts to raise physical productivity to Americay 
levels. It arises, he argued, partly because of the 
obsolescence of equipment in some plant manufacturery 
shops ; hence these manufacturers deserve priority for re. 
equipment and closer co-operation from. plant users, ty 
encourage standardisation. Both measures may well be 
desirable. But the disparity between wage levels, affecting 
different industries differently in accordance with the varying 
importance of labour costs, applies to all industries ang 
services and will probably continue to impose a difference 
in the industrial pattern. Truly, as Sir Charles added, 
“Every step forward is indeed a much harder one to make 
here than in a country such as the United States.” 


Protection for “Free” Sugar 


N international marketing scheme for sugar will be con. 
A sidered in London next week. Unlike the schemes for 
rubber and tin debated earlier this year, the International 
Sugar Conference is concerned only with the smaller part 
of the world trade in sugar, the free market. The larger 
part has long been regulated by preferential arrangements, 
such as those between the United States, Cuba and the 
Philippines, and between Britain and the Commonwealth. 
Exports of “free” sugar amount to some five million tons 
yearly, compared with total exports of some 12 million tons 
and a world production of 3§ million tons. The United 
States, the largest importer, does not come into the free 
market at all, but Britain, the second largest importer, takes 
well over one million tons of “free” sugar. Cuba, the 
largest exporter and a low-cost producer, sells roughly half 
its exports to the United States at a preferential price, and 
so is able to offer the rest in the free market at a corre- 
spondingly lower price. The preferential markets are to 4 
large extent supplied by high-cost producers, the free 
market by low-cost producers. Sugar has never held in 
serious regard the economics of the open market. 

The draft of the new agreement, like the 1937 agreement 
(which is now out of date) seeks to stabilise prices and 
prevent the accumulation of huge surpluses of sugar, [0 
maintain the size of the free market and give those 
countries that depend on it a share of any expansion in 
world consumption. The draft agreement departs from the 
old by proposing a maximum and minimum price zone in 
the free market ; whenever the free price goes above of 
below the zone for more than thirty consecutive days export 
quotas would be automatically increased or lowered. The 
effectiveness of this provision appears to depend on the 
zone of prices that is initially set, and on whether the 
appointed authority could agree to modify it if experience 
of its working demanded any change. _ 

As the effective working of any commodity agreement 
demands the widest possible measure of support, it seems 
a pity that China, potentially an expanding importer, and 
East Germany, an important exporter, have not beet 
invited to attend. Some form of regulation of the free 
market is almost certainly desirable, and the prospects of 
reaching agreement appear favourable. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Led by Esso and Cleveland, the major oil companies 
raised the prices of most petroleum products in this country 
this week by from 3d. to jd. a gallon “owing to higher 
world prices of petroleum products.” This follows rises 
in America last month as the result of a rise of about 

per cent in the price of crude oil—the first major rise for 


vu 

64 years. Although nearly all Britain’s imports of crude oil 
come from the Middle East, where crude prices have not yet 
been raised, the prices of refined petroleum products vary in 


accordance with a “ Gulf-plus” formula based on prices 
.e United States Gulf. 


* 


The British Transport Commission has decided to appeal 
against the findings of the Ministry of Transport inquiry 
into the loss of the motor-vessel Princess Victoria in the 
Irish Sea on January 31. Captain J. D. Reed, the registered 
manager of the ship, is also appealing against the findings of 
the court, which held that the vessel was unseaworthy, and 
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that its loss and that of 133 lives were caused or contributed 


to by the default of its owners, the Commission and its 
managers. 


* 


Unemployment in Great Britain on June 15th was down 
tO 297,700, no more than 1.4 per cent of the estimated 
number of employees ; the number of persons working 
short-time in one week of May was 62,000, compared with 
112,000 in the February quarterly return ; and 50,000 more 
people were in civil employment in May than in April. 


” 


* 


Sales of wholesale textiles fell in May by § points to 90, 
a figure only two points above that recorded for May 
last year (1950=100). The level of’ stocks has hardly 
changed at all during the past four months, at 87 ; it was 
in May only one point higher than in April and the same 
level as that recorded in March. This is well below the 
value of the stocks being carried during the same period last 
year, when the index for May stood at 113. 


—_— 
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COURTAULDS. Though the full 
accounts of Courtaulds are scarred by the 
effects of the recession in the rayon 
industry, they show many signs of the 
recovery which began last autumn and 
which, naturally enough, is given a 
prominent place in Sir John Hanbury- 
Williams’s statement. By the end of last 
year the group’s factories manufacturing 
rayon staple were back into full produc- 
tion and more recently the production of 
textile yarn has been running at the level 
achieved in the middle of 1951. This 
recovery came too late to make any clear 
mark on the profit and loss account, which 
shows a fall in trading profits from £20} 
million to £114 million ; but it may well 
have been the profits earned.in the last 
half of the financial year that removed the 
earlier threat that the ordinary dividend 
might have to be reduced from its 
customary rate of 114 per cent. In fact, 
the consolidated balance sheet reveals the 
foundations on which recovery was built. 
Here the most reassuring sign is that 
stocks, in Sir John’s words, “have been 
reduced to more normal operating levels ” 
and that their book value has fallen from 
422.2 million to £17.6 million. 

By far the most startling change in the 
balance sheet, however, is the sudden rise 
in the net book value of fixed assets from 
{34 million to nearly £52} million. 
Although over half of this net increase— 
£9} million—is accounted for by adjust- 
ments in accumulated depreciation pro- 
visions, the remainder is a reflection of 
“avy capital outlays during the year. 
Undeterred by the recession, the group 


| Company Notes 


pushed ahead with its programme of 
capital expansion, especially in Canada 
and Mobile, Alabama, where a new factory 
is being built. The building of this 
factory will enable Courtaulds to keep its 
foothold in the United States, now that 
it has sold its remaining § per cent share- 
holding in American Viscose for just over 
$11 million. The group appears to have 
financed these capital developments by 


Years to Mar. 31, 


1952 1953 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 

Trading profit......... 20,545,094 11,571,160 
Total income. ...cccess 23,251,344 14,126,178 
Depreciation ......+.«: 3,434,898 2,754,507 
i... eer 10,293,449 5,312,810 
Net PPOfit ... oe escccecs 8,533,756 5,192,320 
Ordinary dividends .... 1,417,500 1,455,000 
Ordinary dividends (per 

CRT Si ndiisis oo ecs ce 11} 11} 
Fixed assets replacement 

PORONWOG) So.d-k Shae vt 2,615,597 2,926,993 
Stock replacement re- 

WS, ce eace’ 2,920,000 ee 
General reserves....... 1,578,923 272,777 
Added to group carry 

CN Fc etek Dr. 60,219 213,863 

Cons. balance sheet:— 

Fixed assets, less depre- 
GES coi ise sise 33,998,823 52,426,906 
Government securities.. 18,648,966 11,739,313 
Net current assets ..... 26,073,582 24,991,864 
GUNN ia ook xivive diss 22,232,311 17,552,112 
Cada wderecteeve 6,449,126 7,493,432 
Reserves ......+.se+++ 52,937,908 65,193,120 
Ordinary capital....... 24,000,000 24,000,000 


{£1 ordinary stock at 40s. yields £5 13s. per cent. 


selling part of its holdings of Government 
securities, for in the consolidated balance 
sheet their book. value is shown to have 
fallen from £18.6 million to £11.7 million. 

A pause, if not a halt, in this process 
of expansion is, however, signalled by the 


estimate of outstanding capital commit- 
ments at £5} million, compared with £16 
million the year before. 

The justification of this programme 
must be found in Sir John’s estimate of 
future prospects. Here he is reasonably 
reassuring, though his remarks are quali- 
fied by some reservations. He believes 
that the current rate of deliveries of rayon 
staple, running at the moment at peak 
levels, should be maintained this year, 
but he adds that a small proportion of 
these deliveries may. merely be swelling 
existing stocks, so that there is a danger 
that demand may once again fall off. 
Similarly, the demand for rayon yarn 
may reflect “ over-buying” and Sir John 
is also obviously worried about the trend 
in sales in the group’s export markets. 
Perhaps this is why the directors appear 
to see the future in terms of a factory “ on 
the spot” rather than in terms of exports 
from this country. 

* 


BRITISH PLASTER BOARD. 

A few reservations about the future 
course of trade expressed by Lord Belper 
in his statement to shareholders of British 
Plaster Board may explain why the §s. 
ordinary stock units (at their current 
market price of 14s..3d. xd) still yield 
7 per cent. The general improvement in 
the group’s sales appears to have been so 
strong as to offset the reduction in the 
prices of building plasters and plaster- 
board made by the company last autumn, 
and the group’s trading profits have 
advanced from £1,657,404 to £1,816,559. 
And, of even greater import for equity 
shareholders, net profits have risen as well 
—from £418,883 to £478,428—in spite of 
further increases in the charges for taxa- 
tion and depreciation. This advance ». 
profits, together with a reduction in the 
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book value of stocks (from £1,182,513 to 
£972,022) and the consequent reinforce- 
ment of liquid resources, was immediately 
and rightly accepted as an opportunity for 
raising the ordinary dividend from 17} to 
20 per cent. 

There are two factors, however, that 
prevented the market from giving this 
increase the welcome it might have other- 
wise provoked. In the first place, there 
is little sign that the rise in costs (particu- 


Years to Mar. 31, 


1952 1953 
Consolidated earnings:— £ £ 

Trading profit......... 1,657,404 1,816,559 
Total income.......... 1,707,353 1,888,616 
Depreciation .......... 299,769 320,507 
Taxation so iascedsuk se 840,650 992,270 
IVa OOK So. 55. teak ane 418,883 478,428 
Ordinary dividends .... 266,523 313,663 
Ordinary dividends (per 

OG ei cnstke were 17} 20 
Retained by subsidiaries 19,574 8,626 
Revenue reserves ...... 100,000 100,000 


Added to carry forward 27,270 48,472 
Cons. balance sheet:— 
Fixed assets, less depre- 


ORG i ni kk cole 6,298,163 6,336,644 
Net current assets ..... 2,718,461 2,996,408 
Gee 6 iv vies ees 1,182,513 972,022 
Cit. oo i ciecnadekwes 621,375 945,034 
Wepebeees ob cicsacas 5,780,021 5,952,381 


Ordinary capital....... 2,900,925 2,900,925 
5s. ordinary stock at 14s. 3d. xd yields {7 per cent. 


larly in wages) has been brought to a halt. 
Secondly, Lord Belper, though he expects 
sales to be maintaimed at a high level, 
points out that “the shortages of other 
important building materials—particularly 
of bricks—may possibly arrest the rate of 
increase in the building of houses and thus 
tend to curtail the expansion in the sales 
of building materials, particularly of 
plasters and plasterboard.” If this errs 
on the side of caution, the company’s 
ordinary stock units should be well worth 
their present price. 


* 


E. K. COLE. The impressive indus- 
trial and profit record of E. K. Cole, the 
radio amd. television manufacturers, re- 
mained untarnished in the year to March 
31st last. A further advance in the 
group’s trading profits—from £564,025 to 


£652,781—was followed by an effective 
increase in equity dividends. The actual 
rate of the ordinary dividend was main- 
tained at 25 per cent, but the dividend 
was paid on a capital of £294,075 as 
increased by a bonus issue of shares. 
These figures suggest that the group 
gained more on the roundabouts of tele- 
vision sales than it lost on the swings of 
radio sales; the group will have also 
benefited from defence contracts, which 
help to swell profits but also to encourage 
development and research at a low cost 
to the industry. 

There is only one blot on the group’s 
full accounts. It is the incidence of EPL, 


Years to Mar. 3l, 


1952 1953 

Consolidated earnings:— £ £ 
Trading profit....... i. 564,025 652,781 
Total income:...... cox 614,025 652,781 
Depreciation .......¢s. 54,067 69,922 
PARMGE s 6S ce hak esd 304,000 ,600 
Net D7 0fid. oo. oss ce cee 209,215 134,202 
Ordinary dividends .... 33,083 37,494 
Ordinary dividends (per 

CONE os Sos ies vies 25 25 
General reserve........ 50,000 ane 
Added to group carry 

SWarG < Sis. ia 99,228 69,665 

Cons. balance sheet:— 
Fixed assets, less depre- 

a Guo ketes 392,990 438,814 
Net current assets..... 1,683,117 1,800,255 
BAGGED fois wus cone wah 1,598,693 1,782,929 
COM 6 in'e Sask KOE 391,922 458,061 
Reservek.. sos Sescake 862,770 904,122 
Ordinary capital....... 252,064 294,075 


5s. ordinary stock at 17s. 3d. xd yields {7 5s. per cent. 


which once more penalises progress. In 
the consolidated profit and loss account 
the combined provision for profits tax and 
EPL has risen from £98,000 to £125,000 
and this, together with the rise in the 
income tax provision (from £206,000 to 
£275,600), has cut so deeply into ‘gross 
earnings as to reduce net profits from 
£209,215 to £134,202. As the group 
possesses quite ample liquid resources— 
its cash balances having risen from 
£391,922 to £458,061 in spite of an 
increase in. the book value of stocks from 
£1,598,693 to £1,782,929—the directors 
may see in the death of EPL a chance 4o 
pay more to their equity shareholders. 





SIX MONTHS’ CAPITAL ISSUES 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Old Basis* New Basist 


she 


1953 1952 | 1953 


1952 


to 


June 30 


| 
Six months 
| 
| 
i 

















Total Borrowing 
(£ million) 
Br. Govt. .| 134-6 | 345-0{ 159-6; 356- 








Total Company Issues § 
(£ million) 


6 
Br. Corp. (a)| Nil 345 | Nil 34-5 
Br.Co.'s...| 16-4] 54-9) 92-4] 71-6 
Br. Total...| 211-0 434-4°| 252-0 462-7 
Empire....| 32-5 | 15-8] 39-4| 22-0 
Foreign....| Nil | Nil | Nil Nil 
Total ...) 943-6 | 450-2 | 291-4 484-7 
Indices ... | 99-5 | 184-0 | 207-2| 345-0 











Deb. ......, 12-2} 287] 16-9) 32-3 
Pref... 5. 1:0 5-0 3-8 1-8 
Od..<.2sk6 78-6} 21-8} 91-6] 36:5 

Total....| 91-8| 55-5 | 112.3] 76-6 
















* Only includes direct offers to the public and to shareholders; (index : 1928=100). + Includes 


Six months | Old Basis® 


i 
; 
to ee rate eee See oe ee 
; 
i 
} 
} 


June 30 | 1952 | 1953 | 1952 


New Basist 

+ TSRS 
i 

Analysis of Issue A 

: (£ thousand) 

Br. Govt.t | 134,611 | 345,028 , 159,611 | 356,608 








lications 


Br.Corp.{a)} . Nil 54,508 | Nil | 34,508 
Dom. & Col. | i 
Govt..... | 17,227 | 15,263 | 19,447 | 16,969 
For.Govt..; Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil 
Bank& Ins; Nil | 50 Nil. | 50 
Mo e.5s. | Nil | 19,700] Nil 19,700 


Eng’ingetc| 1,972) 3,472| 3,295! 5.960 
Electrical .| 21,192} 999 21,192} 1.802 
Textiles... . | 50 198 | 354 198 
Motors, etc. | 148 7,476 286 | 10,518 
Breweries .| 10,373 | 2,623 | 12,089} 3,364 
Shipping..| 1,031 1,645 1,031 2,363 
Mines. .... 12,429 1,529 | 12,429 4,759 
Others ....} 204,515 | 17,797 | 61,728 | 27.916 


Total .../ 243,548 | 450,288 | 291,392 | 484,715 


direct offers to the public and to shareholders, “permissions to deal ” and stock exchange introductions * 


(index: 1935= 100). 


¢ Includes net receipt or repayment of national savings certificates and defence 


bonds. (a) Includes loans to town and county local authorities and to public boards. § Includes 


British and foreign companies, 


THE ECONOMIST, JULY 11. 1953 
LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


New account begins: July 15 
Contango Day; July 15th. 
Settlement Day: July 21s: 

Tue steady, if umspectacular, recovery jp 
the stock market was well maintained jp 
the week to Wednesday’s close. Gili -edgeq 
stocks, which were given a fillip by 4 
favourable interpretation of the gold and 
dollar figures and the prompt over. 
subscription of the Bristol loan, !ed this 
advance. This rally received a momentary 
check on Tuesday, but the earlier recovery 
had been strong enough to give old Con- 
sols.a net gain (in the week to Wednes- 
day’s close) of rs to 6olé. Many of the 
other longer dated stocks made similar 
slight net gains, but War Loan showed a 
net loss of § to 817% in the same period. 
Much of the interest in the gilt-edged 
market, however, was concentrated upon 
the “shorts,” and within this period War 
Bonds (1954-56) rose from 992) to 99! 
and the 1955 Serial Funding stock from 
roolé to 10033. A good part of these gains 
was made on Wednesday when the terms 
of the 2} per cent War Bonds conversion 
offer were construed as a sign of official 
confidence in the market. 

Following the lead set in gilt-edged, 
industrial equities continued to gain 
ground ; in the week to Wednesday’s close 
the Financial Times ordinary share index 
rose from 118.5 to 119.9. Before the week- 
end the demand for industrial equities 
remained rather selective, mainly focused 
upon textile and one or two heavy 
engineering shares. This demand became 
stronger and broadened out to include 
many more of the well-known shares after 
the week-end, when the market welcomed 
the news of the relaxation of the Austra- 
lian import restrictions. The higher price 
for British petrol and news of an increase 
in production at Kuwait also helped to 
stimulate the demand for oil shares. 
Rubber and tea shares remained quictly 
steady. Kaffir shares received some s\ight 
support before the week-end, but then 
lost these earlier gains in an idle market 
later in the week. Diamond shares were 
marked down sharply when the dis- 
appointing gem sales figures were 
announced. 
es 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 


————ee 










Security Indices 





. | Fixed 
Ord. Int.t 


1953 


1952, High} 121-5 
(Jan. 1) 
Low.| 103-1 


* July 1, 1925=100. ft 1928-100. 
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LONDON 7 
prices, 198 BRITISH FUNDS Price. | Price. | Yi oe Fee 
jan. 1 ts AND | july 1, | July &,| jum g | Yield, };,Prices 1953 | Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
tuly 8 GUARANTEED _ |~ 1953’ 1953 i July &, | July ¢ p= 1 to July 8} Dividends | ORDINARY July J 1 Bs 8,| July 8 
7 STOCKS | | eek oes oo "1953" 
al High | Low 
| i ae, : os ! 
29, War Bonds 23% 52-54... 998 | 998 615 16 5 10 ; {2 ENGINEERING | é i. 
Q Wa yds / “04 .. ; : | S. a. 
oo. Exchequer 24% 1955....| 99% | 99% |110 4/2 7 = 39/104} 32/3 | We {yc BS. ORE A os iden 1333 |4A~ |7 7 1 
rm 993 | xchequer 5% 1900... 2s! 101 | 101 |110 6) 21811 55/4 10/103} 3a 12 bCammell Laird 5/-...); 1/3 | 1/9 | 718 4 
994 99 Serial Funding 13% 1953.| | ogg | 998 |1 6 4 | 45/3 5a 10 b Guest Keen N’ fold fl. | 47/6 | 507 |6 0 O 
y /9 i i 41/2 8111] 50/3 | 444 
og, | 98. Serial Funding 13% 1954.) 98% | 99% |110 6\2 8 1 / 2ha iapericees apeas cama | 48/9 | 49/6 |6 1 3 
" : so} EXTILES 
1008 | 1004 5 rial Funding 3% i 1955. ./ 100% | 100#{1 3 0;211 7] 29/4 21/4 3 7 6 Bradf inant | 4 
100 98; War Bonds 24% 54-56..| 99H | 99% 11 8 51210 24 27/3 | 21/44 ll 4 12 Brit Caléncee 1K 2 35/6 26 9 5 19 + 
100} 99 unding ae "52-91 . <<} 1004 | 100} 1 8 6'|213 TAH 48/14 41/44 5a 7}6Coats { l. & P.) 1 ma 42/6 42/6 | 517 :" 
101 | 99; Nat. Def 3% °54-58..... 100jxa'101 Axd| 1 8 0/214 84 42/7} | 37/3 5a ebb Courtauids £1 --.72.) 39/3 | 40/7- |512 6 
1014 99 War Loan 3% ‘55-59... .| 10le% 1014 19 3\'217 24 4/6} 38/4 10 6 §©5 a Lanes. Cotton {1 ....| 43/-xd' 44/-xd) 6 16 4/ 
96} 9] Savings Bonds 3% °55-65.' 95} 94¢xd' 2 210;310 4) 61/10}) 49/- 4a 16 b\Patons & Baldwins fil 60/6 | 60/9 611 8 
91] g unding 23% °56-61.....! 97 974 1116 41/3 0 14, ELECTRICAL 
tt | G62 Funding 3% '59-69......| Oh | Oe | 2 8 8/318 Of 1/6 | 13/- | Tha I2pb Assoc. Elect. 41 -.... 13/9 | 13/9 |5 8 6 
933 | 874 Funding 3% "66-68...... 9lixd Qlixd' 2 6 3 314 aaa y 2a 8 bBrit. Insulated 41....) 36/- | 36/- | 511 1 
100} 8 Funding 4% °60-90...... 100} 100% | 23 1/4 0 = 60/6 54/- 10 b 5 a English Elect. {1 ....| 57/- 577- (5 5 3 
04 savings Bonds 3% 6070-808 | 89412 9 21319 of © | 38/6 | 150 SQeiGeneral Elect. 1 ....| 40/1) | W/1E | 9 1 
89 1) Savings Bonds 24% °64-67| 88% | 88% 2 711;312 61 Motor & AIRCRAFT | - 
102} | 100; Victory 4% '20-76....... 1024 | 102/20 9>317 6473 fi teal ih 610 Bristol Aero 10/-. ... 16/- | 16/- | 6 5 Om 
oa RB . %0f ? 4 ‘ a\British Motor 5/- ....| 6 6/9 | y 
81% | 82 ivings Bonds 3% 65-75. 864% | 85Axd} 210 2; 319 8H 35/10} 23/6 ae The De Havi iland fl 24 : 25/3 5 . - 
325 of a 4% ait. Feb. 57..| 894ixd! 89}xd 2 811/14 8 I1f} 42/103) 36/6 54d a Hawker Sidde ley £1. 4] 6xd' 41/6xd! 5 10 10 
g% | 773 . 34% aft. April’61.| 814) 81} |2 7 5/4 6 8/1 96/3 | 7846 | 25 « 25 cLeyland Motors (f...| 80 | 80/- |6 5 0 
él ij Treas. 2$% aft. April '75.| 603 603 |2 5 8)|4 3 Sf 29/- | 24/- 25 ¢ 2 @ Raleigh Ind. {1......| 26/103) 26/10} 6 4 0o 
12} 67 lreas. 3% aft. April "66..' 71} {| 71} 26714 5 2f 66/6 | 58/6 5a 10 b Rolls Royce {1 | 6846.1 6 44141 1 
9) 4 8/ Treas. 33% 'T7-80....... 90% | 90 & Se: B St @:. bees T/- 5/3} 12 «¢ 12 cStandard Motor 5/- .. 6/3 6/3 }|912 0O 
sj | 7 Redemption 3% “86-96 ..| 803 | 80} | 2 7-10 319 10) Suops & STORES 
34 | 17% War L'n 3% aft. Dec. 52 814 | 81% 2 7 64 6 Tf = af = a | 10 a eee Pure Drug 5/-..| 20/- | 20/- | 5 0 0 
6 onsols 24%... - 6Ofxd 60 2 5 414 2 6fl orc 5/6} | 221.6 124a Debenhams 4/....... 28/3 | 28/3 |5 1 6 
8} | 834% Br. Elec, 3% '68-73.... +. 37] 14 $10 014 0 Of 22/9 | 8/1b} Sal lbbdilyons (j.) ‘AY £1...) S/S | 9/3 | G18 7 
Bol | 82) Br. Elec. 3% "T4-7T. «.-. Sem | Bok (29 2/319 Of SUS | 46/3 | 154) 3 bMarks &Spen, “A"5/+ 36/6 | 36/9 | 8 8 I 
01h | 99) Br. Elec, 44% “T479..... 101g | 1018 (25 7:4 4 5 56/- | 44/3 | Se 20 one Gls Stipe 55/-xd| 54/9xd' 5 0 6 
100; | 99 Elec. 4p A '74-79..... 100 | 1003 (2 6 0/4 4 54 Gal 52 se aans Seuake - 
9% | 88} Br. E ioe 34% '76-79..... 913 | 91; |2 7 1/14 0 94 49 i 40/114 Hy seislBuenah Of 2" x 43/9 46/104 g 3 0 
824 | 76% Br. Trans, $% ‘78-88..... 803 804 210 0) 4 3H £324 | £298 4a 12 b Royal Dutch 100f...| £31 {31k | 416 2 
4% | 8 aes 3% "68-73 87} 87% | 240 1/4 O 1H 86/8} | 75/75 5ta\ 10tbShell Reg. {1........ 3 8/3 |6 6 7 
bh se ii frame. Goan at - : : 3'4 2124 29/18 | 23/- L1gtd 5ta Trinidad L’holds 5/- 94/- | 2%- 161 3 
814 | 76} ‘Br. Gas 5% “90-95....... | 804 3|4 0 Ol SHIPPING 
%% | 91% ‘Br. Gas 34% '69-71...... 94% | 94 FH 2 6 31319 8H 44/1h | 34/78 | lec §=2haiCunard {1 Som ieewes 36/- | 36y/- | 817 9 
87 Br. Ir, & St. 33% “79-81... 919 90%.xd'2 710'4 1 2 62 3 52/9 6 al 14 bP. & O. Def. f1...... 58/- | 60/- 613 4 
e) Te late. (f) Flat yield, (J) To latest date. (§) Net yields ar = id ee reel ea’ oy, beer a 
0 ee owing for tax at 9s. 0d. inf. * Assumed average life 13 year 4 3 27/6 wed bc Bowater Paper m3 131 | 324 9 47 
43/103) 36/7} 4a 8 b> Brit. Aluminium £1..| 374 | 37/6 |.6 8 0 
Prive 1953 37/6 | 4/- 10ta| 6}+d Brit, Amer. Tob. 10/-.) 35/3 356 |511 OF 
Prices, 19 ’ aie July8 TRUSTEE Price, | Price, |. Yield, $61? | $45} 3b, 3 aCanadian Pacifit $25.| $41 $48, | 5 15 10 
oO july STOCKS AND | july 1,| July 8,| July 8, 6/9 5/8} 11db 6}a Carreras “B" 2/6..... 5/103; 5/9 712 2 
lig Li High | Low [FOREIGN BONDS 1953 1953 1953 29/3 17/9. | 150 c¢ 25 a\Decca Record I/- ....| 25/9 25/9 516 6 
52/- 42/9 | 174c} 174c¢ Dunlop Rubber él. .| 41/46 47/6 7; 4 
d ’ fs. d. 49/3 41 6 | 5 a 8 b imp. Chemical fi. | 4/9 44/44 }5 17 2 
8 | 81h | 894.) 843 |Aust 32% "65-69... .| 87jxd) 87xd 4 7 2/ 57/6} | 50/14 | 34a 114 d[mp. Tobacco f1..... 52/- | 52/6 |} 712 5¢ 
12) 8 93; | 91 IN. Zealand 34% °62-65) 93 93 319 104 384 $68} $2-60c} $1 ailnter, Nickel m.p.v....| $73% $75 ..;6 310 
48; | 89} 98 | 933 |S. Africa 34% °54-59.| 96 | o6 |4 5 4H 67/6 | 61/3 Tha} 10 b London Brick {1..... 62/6 + 624 | 542 0 
68 60} | 69% | 66% |L.C\C. 3% aft. 1920..| 69} 695 14 6 4 64/9 | 54/7} 20 ¢ 34aiTate & Lyle f1 ..... 60/- 60/- 5 0 Or 
1 | 8 | 93} | 90} |Liverpool 3% ‘54-64..| 93 | 93 | 315 104 62/9 | 54/3 | (88h) Die Fubé Investments £1..| 56/- | 56/6 | 9 @ ar 
% | 83 | 91} | 889 IP.L.A. 34% '66-71...| 91 01. | 4 4 88 55/8} | 48/- | 206 2ha\Turner & Newall {1..| 52/- | 53/- | 414 4s 
i | 97d | 104d | 10D} Agric. Mort. 5% '59-89 103 | 102 | 412 34 49/4b] 45/7h] 5a] Shb Unilever {1 -...) 41/9 | 41/9) 9 4S 
68} | 6) 73 | iat yo ee. BA UBBER | 
3 ; ori | _ ato iss. oF. ee in 4 A 9d 56 4/6 5 ¢ 5 c\Allied Sumatra {1 ...| 5/- S/- (20 0 0 
68) | 43) 66 | 498 KGermamr5°%......... 53 5g . 19/3 14/9 Tia| Nil a/Jhanzie Tea {1...... 16/- 16/- | S48 § 
6 | 4 80 | 65° \cerman 44% on | & 41/3 | 33/3 Tal 124b|United Sua Betong {1} 35/- | 33/9 |11 17 0 
145) | 1 1343 119 (Ta si 50 1907 ee ok 123 | 124 MINES 
—— ee ee eee + : 68 5§ 20 al 40 biAngio-Amer. 10/-....| 53 | 58& ; 6 1 
ors = “ 0 4 =. a ne fetes I en sat ‘4 1}xd) ee -xd) 614 9 
ape th: lest ‘Tos | rie 0 a\Daggafontein 5/-..... '76/10}+; 78/9xd) 712 5 
Ito J Last Two | ORDINARY | Price, | Price, | Nici: | 15/- | 58/6 | 80 a 120 [De Beers 5/- Bearer. | 62/— | 59/3 617 7 
Higt | a) (b) (c) | STOCKS 1953. “1953 1953 48/6 17he 17he) Joharinesburg Con. £1| 51/ 3 j 51/ 104} 6 615 0 
. 153 75 db} 50 a| Rhokana f1.........| 18} 18 12 10 0 
baa | a “o | % , Banks & DiscoUNT £ s. d. 
va’ 58/14 76 = a@\Barclays “B", {1....) 63/- | 637- | 4 811 
elie 6 & 6 alLloyds “A” £5, £1 pd.| 52/- | 52/6 | 411 5 
i. ” 8 6 8 a/Midland {1, fully pd..| 70/6 | 71/6 | 4 9 6 
1999 | 20 84b| 8ha\N. Prov. “B” £5, £1 pd| 68/- | 72/6 | 4 13 10 
a ia 96 9 a\Westminster £4, £1 pd) 77/6 | 79/6 | 410 7 == 
a | 6 10 6, T4alAlexanders £2, £1 pa. 14/- | %5/- |413 4 | 
“7% | xe 5 6| 5 ajNat. Disc. “A” £1. 38/9 | 39- |5 2 7 july | July July | July | | July 
9/71 | Xo 5 b| 5 ajUnion Disc, {1 ...... 42/- | 42/- |415 3 1 8 i oe 
9. | 20 46 4 alBarce.(D.C.&0.)“A’{1) 33/6 33/6 | 415 6 poten ene pate permerne 
p= Tal 9 Scat Bk. of India {1| 42/- | 41/6 | 6 14 11 ' $ $ |; $ $ $ 
os | INSURANCE Balt. & Ohio.| 259 | 25} | Am. Smelting | 31} | 32} | Inter. Paper. . 514 | 51} 
lh Pas 50 al 85 bl eg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd 8} 8} | 319 5 (Can. Pac. ...} 27 271} | Am. Viscose. .| 44) | 44% | Nat. Distill. . 184 | 18} 
| 3 20ta| 40tbiPearl £1, fully pd....; 20% 20 | 5 6 5 JN.Y. Cent 25 254 | Cel. of Amer..| 25} | 25 | Sears Roebuck} 58% | 59} 
a | 3 100+c| 105¢¢l/Prudential “A” a... 35 353 | 5 6 10 }Pennsyl. .... 214 | 22 {Chrysler..... 724 | 72 |Shell........| | 704 | 713 
. | BREWERIES, ETC. | mer. Tel. ..|153) 154 |Gen. Elec. .../@%2 | 73} |Std.OilofN.J.| T1g | 725 
11/1 57 33 | 10 aiBass f1.......--++-- 1117/6 |117/6 |7 6 5 Stand. Gas ..| 18} | 18% | Gen. Motor ..| 59§ | 604 U.S. Steei....| 38§ | 38% 
3] i : 15 6| ‘T4ajDistillers 4/-........ 16/6 | 16/3 |510 9 Sie 44| 5 |Goodyear....) 50$ | 503 Westinghouse.| 444 | | 448 
Or ‘ 10 he i ooenans 3 Fis ie set's 27/6 | oe : . : Union Tel.) 45} | 45 | Inter. Nickel.| 41% | 424 | Woolworth . + 434 | 443 
me ailnd Coope 5/- ......-! 8/ 8 
. 
1 ~ a ax, Yield calculated on gross basis (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Whole year's dividend. (d) Yield at 15} ot face value, 
for 9 earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Includes 2% centenary bonus ; yield basis 14%.. (h) Also 2% tax free cash bonus , yield basis 18-6%. (#) 12% paid 
month a yield basis 16%. Coronation bonus, not included in yield. () Yield “basis 113%. (i) To latest date. (m) Yield basis. 10%. 


(8) Divide nd o 


@) Yield } 


| of 174% for 4 months ; 
4511S 20%. 


(j) Also 5% 
yield basis 103%. 
after capital bonus. 


(rv) Yield basis 15% 


(o) Yield basis 85% 
(s) Yield basis 125% 


after capital bonus. 
after capital bonus. 


(p) Also 5% 


net capital distribution, not included in yield. 
tt) "Vield basis 19-7% gross. 








: 
; 
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Prices and Wages ..............ssese . (WD) 
Production and Consumption ..... . (™) 
MORQOWET bo oovive ce cickcccadectesdsces (M) 
Bivteenal Tete «ou iccccascsisentsnscaces (M) 
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Teachstrinl” PEOUts. i...0:.ccevesacosesis (Q) 


OVERSEAS 


Western Europe 


Production and Trade 
British Commonwealth 
Western Eu 

Prices sia ida 
United States .. 


oney Supply 


POR R ROR H Ree eee eee 


eeeee 


Stee eeee 
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$$ i __ are 


The statistical pages will appear weekly, monthly or quarterly as ind 





UK ‘Production and Consumption 


M-= Monthly 


eee 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
index : 
All industries 





Mining and quarrying 
Building and contracting 
Gas, electricity and water 


Manufacturing, total ...... 
} ngineering, shipbuilding, 
Ve hic _- Sere 
Chemical trades... 
Textiles and clothing 


BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : 
Coal (') oe 
Pig-iron. 
Steel, ing 


Sulphuric 
Newsprint 
SCC FP as vs bok ek SS 
MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 
Cotton yarn, single 
Worsted yarn . 
Rayon, and synthe tic 


bt 4X5 
» » Staple fibre, 


fibre ~s, 


Cotton cloth, woven 
Wool fabrics, woven 


Engineering production : 


Passenger cars and chassis............... 


Commercial vehicles and chassis 
Metal-working machine tools 
internal combustion engines 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 
Permanent houses completed (') 
Total 


For local housing authorities 
Other 


WHOLESALE SALES(*) 
Textile houses : 


Total home OM a as os Sea ce eRe 


Women’s and children’s wear 
Men’s and boys’ wear 
Piece-goods 


RETAIL SALES(*) 

Large retailers : 
Ail merchandise 
Clothing and footwear 


independent retailers : 
Clothing and footwear 
Household goods 


STOCKS 
Basic materiais : 

Coal, distributed (4) 
Steel 
Fea Ee SSE Sey rr ee emt 
SUE. a sks k < Kea Rd ss Ceueweu bakes 
Newsprint 
Softwood 


Textites : 
Wholesale houses, total(") ...........+... 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear{')... 


eee eee ee eee ee ee peewee eee eee 


eee ee eer eee Oe eee eee 


ee ee ee 


electrical goods 


For privat€ OWNETS 22 onc en cee eee 


oer tee eee eee eee ee ees 


Hoesemals Qn0Gh on 665 weeticescbeis cece 


eee eee ee eee ee eee 


eee Owe eee eee eee Oe 


ee ee eee eee et eee eee 


eee ee ee ee eee 


} 





averages or cal 


ndar months, W= Weekly averages. 





Monthly averages 1952 
Unit te ay as eer Lo ok Ree Bere 
1950 1951 1952 | March | April | May 
| 
1948=100) 114) 7 | 114 123 Mo; 117 
Ps 104/ 108} 109 118; 106; 112 
105} 101} 104 105 | 96} 102 
116{ 124) = 127 134} 120) 3 
| i 
ae 116 121} 115 125} 112} 120 
Be 116) 390) - it 144} 123] 130 
121|° 194) 123 131| 123 135 
‘ 1244; 134) 131 142 | 125 129 
€ 117; 116} 99 110 | 91 97 
| | | 
| 
W |'000tons} 4,149| 4,275} 4331] 4,639| 4,156] 4,438 
Ww 185 | 186; 202 202 201; 201 
Ww 313|. Bi} 310 320 305 | 312 
M | 150:2 | 133-8 | 125-5] 147-6] 128-5} 113-0 
Ww “t 10-46 | 10-13 | 10-32} 11-94] 11-40} 11-06 
Mjmn.kwh| 4543| 4964) 5,166] 5,509| 4,775 | 4,584 
| 
| 
W | mna.lb | 20-23} 20-71; 14-82] 15-95 | 12-20] 12-57 
Mi, 18-91 | 16-61} 14-84] 13-17] 12-23) 13-59 
oe 30-94 | 32-00} 23-59] 29-74/ 16-60/ 19-55 
i ee 14-44 13-93 | 10-59] 13-98| 5-53} 17-10 
W | mn. yds 40-8 42-3) 32:5 59-8 SL-3 ft 6Sk9 
M imn.sq yds ST-5 | WB; 31-5 30:8 27-0; 28-8 
ie 
W | "000s 10:05; 9-15} 8-62] 8-44} 8-81). 9-57 
__ 4 ae 5-02! 4-96; 4:65] 4-717) 4-55! 5-09 
M |'000 tons} 9-63) 11-09] 12-58 15-36 | 11-78 | 11-20 
M | 000BHP 298 33 | 331 368 | 351{ 389 
| oe Eee a 
M | "000; | 16-51) 16-24| 19-99] 21-75] 17-40} 19-49 
nt 2-28; 1-88| 2-86] 2-23) 2-36) 2-35 
os 13-64 | 13-55| 16-11] *18-24| 13-91! 16-20 
Rios 0-60; 0-81; 1-03] 1-28 me 0-95 
| Av. value | 
11950 100 100; = 104 | 90 108 ~. 89 90 
eo 100, = 100 930 107 91 91 
ae 100, = 104 82 91 80 90 
100; 103 68 99|. 63 66 
| at 
Weekly ; 
| av. value 100' 109 117 109 112 116 
1950 = 14 100| 110 110 96 108 118 
2 100; 108; 102 105 88 94 
“ 100 100 | 95 80 95 106 
a 100 | 112 | 109 113 99 102 
'000 tons 12,425 | 16,115 | 16,311 | 13,202 | 13,611 | 14,986 
- | 585] 739 546 570 580 
= 104-3 | 113-4) 132-0} 103-5} 107-9] 114-1 
. 81-1 99-4| 211-8] 105-3} 109-9| 142-0 
is 99-0} 109-9} 189-7] 125-2] 140-0} 148-7 
000 stds. 217 124 61 669 646 648 
Av. value 
1950= 100 86 129 714 126 121 113 
a 89 106 92 125 123 120 


(*) Great Britain. 


(*) Provisional estimate. 


Stocks,at end of period. 


February 


122 
116 
“151 
123 


133 
136 


“120 


112 
83 
94 


72 
113 


13,074 

710 
146-9 
180-5 
183-1 
63 


89 
100 


sectarian ech i et a eee eee 


195 


March 


124 | 
115 | 


"142 


126 | 
135 | 
155 | 


"122 


4,522 


216 
551 


162-5 
12-21 
5,992 


tb 


~ 
me Ae 
3 & bo 


96 
101 

92 

62 


118 
105 
103 


89 
112 


12,720 | 12,812 
804 | 867 


149-2 
180-2 
164-6 

619 


87 
112 


165-4 | 

170-5 

158-0 
602 


86 | 
112 


icated, 


















































351 


96-01 
4-61 
20-15 
) 


91 


92 
67 


13,892 
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* British Comm Ith 
M) 
M) PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER (’) 
M) | TE anneal nsncebensnmnsieneheneitiiieensnensenelinieiliisisislciegelsaheiscattansia 
Mi | ics Coal Crude petroleum Electricity : 
' Seber aoe tame = —— Diesitaartiecahiteaigansiaileiaisd = 
Mor erages Or oN a ——— tenes ~ 
c months ane | Canada India S. Africa | Canada Pakistan | Australia | Canada | India | N. Zealand! S. Africa 
| 25 Spe i ere ste: "000 tone es . million kwh iat eee 
Ch a 973 | 986 | 2,362 1,305 14 363 % 
a Yeon} Pe1S | = 2859) 2,142 | 508 “]2-5 875 | 4785 | "ggg | 288 | o12 
wa 1952 ..... sees e seni wap). 4155) 3,019 2,235 | 646 | 14-7 942/ 5,149 | Pi ac fee 
19 
senate 1,080; 1,305| 3,110 2,205 669 18 939| 5,656 | 536 | 217| ~—«‘1,038 
) February. .-.wexpeniad 1556; 1,003/ 3,06) 2,081 | 603 a 932 5,288 | 499 | 241 | ‘987 
fay eS March ....-.sseeuees 1,570 WOT ins. 2,313 si bes he 5,780 | a 311 | 1,098 
. PRIMARY PRODUCTION (?) 
Copper Rubber | Tin Gold 
verages or : : a ~ —r 
months Canada | Rhodesia Ceylon | Malaya Malaya | Australia; Canada India S. Africa | Australia| Canada | S. Africa 
y Sie eS Be * ‘000 tons . 000 fine ounces 
Ne Rye. ct Dr ae oe ee Se ats ees Re a a 
1938 .........0seense amet 17-7 17-7 | 4-2 | 30-0 | §-31.| 100 | 96 | 78 | 25 132-7 j 394 1,013-4 
191 ...... «<p cee 18-1 25-9 | 8-8 | 50-4 | 5-49 122 | 265 | 125 | 83 74-6 | 366 959-7 
1952 ...... 05 deeeeeenees 17-2 25:1 | 8-0 48-7 5-24 137 | 277 | 132 | 103 81-9 | 373 983-3. 
; i | i 
) 19 } | ; ; | 
January . ..i 3 Geeeeeaee 18-9 27-6 | 8-0 | 55-0 6-35 157 | 310 | 147 105 81-6 373 988-4 
February ...-seseesess 16-9 24-0 | 6:5 | 42-7 | 4-64 | 145 | 291 126 97 ss 353 920-9 
March |... cs <aeh ea 18-7 2-8} 65] 43:9} 624] 165| 328 | em os 8 379 | 990-1 
17-7| 27-6 | 7-0} 45-1 | i oa 4 Oe 
“9 ‘9 | 7-5 | 1} 7-9 
18 
6°9 
l } 
5-8 Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa 
Mont iverages or ° a Ee ; 
r months Imports | Exports | Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 
1? 5 SS BP WN eae pe a . ; whe . eS ae . ae - 
“4-9 ron, fA mn. C$ mn. rupees mn. {NZ mn, rupees mn. {SA 
1038 ..... . eae 10-6; 11:8 56 | is sia 4-62 : bes? 7-91} 2-71 
| 61-8 | 81-8 340 | 806 611 17-21 . 0} 39-17 28-91 
12 ...... cee 87-5} 55-7 336 | 478 21-04 | 35-01 27-71 
26°01 1953 | 
+61 January... daintee eal 44-7 66-9 328 | 443 32:31 | 28-15 
0D February . 2. (cose wen 41-5 65-0 310 | 384 | 33°21 | 29-22 
1-25 March ....,cs0gnen 44-2 90-2 360 | ion Yh sheds ‘TY 59°78 27° 36 
April .... 0 pow 43-3} 81-2 a ped Ewes 
V——_—_—,_ i 
9] 
4 
2 EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES (‘) 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living . . 
' ; NI , - ‘ : i : N: y . a 2 
ae, Canada | India | es S. Africa Australia | Canada | India oe. Pakistan | S. Africa | Rhodesia 
; sae a _ a ent ma pee srenemendneniemitiner errant naticenentatibiine i ar 
= End of period; mn. US dollars 1948 = 100 
ails Le) ee ee OB Sa Bg ay | | Shits Oo 
oer * 214 | 220; 485 | 41 259 69 | 66 | 35 | ST at 68 | 
+ re | 1,887 127 386 146 118 109 119 99 | 116 | 121 
Rt... cae eee ata 1,729 120 381 170 | 121 ill 129 101 | 126 132 
. Gos! | 
898 GR January... 1.755 144 | 355 120 | 114 | 108 | 128 134 
+ <9 SoCs 1,760 173 344 175 120 | 116 | 132 | 110 | 128 134 
.. «age ae | 1,767 | 184 | 346 119 | 118 | 115 | 128 135 
+9. 3,752 | 200 } eres 119 | | Peon ee 136 


, i ' { 


Petroleum production in Canada in 1938 and 1951 includes natural gasoline. Annual figures of electricity production in Australia are for 
37 12 hooths ended June 30th of year stated and for New Zealand 12 months beginning April Ist ; monthly figures for New Zealand represent about 87 per 
Cent of total generation, (*) Copper production is smelter ; tin is primary metal. (*) General trade (including aepeportl except for Canada, which is 
Special trade only. Imports are c.i.f..except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are f.0.b.; exports are f.o.b, Trade for India and Pakistan 
Includes that going by land ; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April lst of year stated and for Australia and. Pakistan 12 months ended 
June 30) (*) Gold and. foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; only figures for Australia include holdings of 


commercial banks, Cost of living for Pakistan is based-on 12 months ended March, 1949, as 100; for S. Africa relates to Eurepeans only. 








EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the 4 


* above-line ” 


days to 4th there 


July 


of {11,729,000 in the previous week and 
surplus of /£5,227,000 in the corresponding | 

‘riod last year, bringing the cumulative} 
defic it to £150, 510,000 | £195,738,000 in 1952- 53}. 
Net expenditure * below-line ”’ absorbed | 
f 8,053,000 reducing the _ total 


was an 
surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of 46,110,000, compared with a deficit 


cumulative 


£268,599,000 (£350,836,000 in 1952-53). 


Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


CrepDIT conditions tightened up con- 
siderably in Lombard Street in the week 
covered by Wednesday’s Bank return. 
Special purchases by the authorities were 
necessary to save the market from recourse 
to the Bank at the penalty rate on every 
day except Wednesday last—when credit 
was just adequate. On both Friday and 
Monday funds were especially short, as 
there were no maturities owing to the fall 
of the Easter holiday three months ago. 


a | 



















At last week’s Treasury bill tender, the 











raise its bid by 2d., to £99 8s. 4d. per cent, 


April 1, April 1,| dave | dase | GOVermment borrowed on the cheapest 
Esti- | 1952'| 1953 Jended ende¢ | terms since April of last year. The com- 
on 1953.24| Jules, | Juss | 2s” | 7Q% | petition of outside tenderers in the 
"y952" | "1955" | 1982 | 1953 | previous week induced the market to 

| 





Ord. Revenue 























for the £250 million of bills on offer—and 


in or o00| nos Son | non'ano} a'260 44.440) the average rate of discount on all bills 

Death Dutie 160, 000 41,600 47,100 2,500 1,900 | allotted fell by 7id. Total applications 

Stamps 2:00 3 4,000] 1,100 ‘600 ; 1s 

Profits Tax & Pi) 214,000] 76,500} 47,100]12;800 4,000} fOS¢ by nearly £7 ‘million, but the 

Exoess Profits Levy, 99,500}... | 12,850)... | 3,000 | market’s “quota” rose to no less than 

opecial Contribu- 

tion and other t 1,000 580 sol 40 75 per cent. At yesterday’s tender, £260 

laland Revenue . million of bills were on offer; if ail are 

Total Inland Rev..|2435,750| 440,707 | 396,506] 42,800 24,640| allotted, the excess of new bills over 
—— ——-|_ maturities will fall to {£10 million next 

Customs. ...ssses 272,328 21,295, 16,006 kk 

Excisd .....-<s00- 380 2.753| Week. 








452, 320: 454,467 



























21,675 18,759 














The Bank return shows an outflow of 
notes of {11.6 million, clearly attributable 
to the growing demands of the holiday 














Motor Duties ..... | 69,000 634 835 .: . 
FO fie on eipts)..| 26651... oe season. Government securities in the 
Broadcast Licences | 16,000 2,700 3,000)... |... ; illi 
Suniey Lesase nd. Sg0ek mani | eee cae 7s banking department fell by £5.8 million, 
Miscell........+.-. 95,000] 31,055| 26,760] 289 1,354| but as the Treasury special account fell 
We. 28 oe 4368,215| 936,260 991,596|65,400 46,255 | OY 411-6 million, involving an automatic 
i iz | cancellation of Government securities of 
. Expenditure 1 ; 7 i 
Debt Interest . 615,000] 135,837; 144,209 the same magnitude, the weck’s special 
Payments, to N. ; purchases are reflected in the return. 
reland Exchequer 8,009} 10,123; 11,172] 1,360) ... ‘ ‘tie » Wi 
Other Cons. Fund. 10,000] 3,561 3672) 2.346 a355| | Securities” fell by £10.2 million, other 
Supply Services ... 3586,286] 976,201' 875,786] 56,000 37,200} accounts by £2.8 million, and bankers’ 
55 cs 4259,286 [1125,721 1034,838| 569,706 39,858 | CPOsits by £15.0 million. 
Sinking Funds .. 6,877; 7,067} 511; 590 London Money Rates 
ee ee | ee 55a) 40° is Bank bills :60 d Pag 
ficit (2m.)...@...... -195,738 -150,310|-- 5227) +. 26% | — aye 
o — - parry Deposit rates (max) j 3months. 3 
“ Below - line” Net Expen Banks 4 months . 
diture . ssseveee+sof 155,098 | 118,289} 10,260} 6,053| Discount houses. 2 | © rept « 
sect tcc eta Money—Day-to-d .2—~25 | 
Total Surplus or Deficit (2m.)} 350,836 -268,599|- St |" Short pericds oy 2-95} “ie trade bis : 
cea’ Smonths. 45 
1 Treasury bills 2months 24 | 4 months . 5 
Net Receipts ({mn) from: S months 24 | 6 months . $3 
Tax Certificates a, ........ 9,723| 67,296} 4,187 9 31 | 
Seabee ~ 95'981 ~19°391 “1625 ~ 849 | ., "Applicable to seven-day loans against approved bills of 





oe 





FLOATING DEBT 


({ million) 





Treasury Ways & Means 
Bills Advances Fie. . 
Date posits 
oy i by 
k Tender Tap nl 











1953 
April Ll 2,880-0; 1,585-3 
» 38 | 2,950-0) 1542-3 
» 25 2,990-0| 1514-8 
May 2) 3,010-0) 1,478-8 
» 9 3030-0) 1462-3 
» 16 | 3050-0} 1484-2 
» 23 | 3,080-0) 1,467-5 
» 30} 3100-0) 1440-9 
June 6. 3150-0 1,461-9 oes 
» 13 | 3,160-0/ 1483-0 = 
n » 20 | 5180-0) 1,385-0 ‘ 
» | ‘4,597-8 
j 
Juiy. 4} 3,170) 1,438-2 
; 





i 
| 













exchange and bonds; 


for loans against Treasury bills, the 
rate is 3§ per cent. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 








» 1953 


eens 
1952 153 
July 9 } J Ly 3 
Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation....... 1,465-4 11,54 556 
Notes in banking dept... .. |. 35-0 43-3 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,496-8 }1,59 1596-7 
Other securities .......... 0-7 7 
Gold coin and bullion..... 2-9 2-9 
Banking Department : 
De its : } 
ublic accounts ........4. i 34-2 li 18-2 
Treasury special account... | 15-6 44 32-6 
Rembees cs. «cine dyk tans | 283-2 | 281 266-5 
ON oa. dancagcsieni une | 69-8 69 66 
RO 6 b500 (Ss ead 580-8 412 384-1 
Securities : 
Government..........008. } 316-1 333°3 327-4 
Biscounts and advances... | 28-7 16-2 16-0 
CHRO 96 6 cuca evstoohetes ; 17-8 22 12:6 
OGRE os os cad Kee oggen | . 362-6 372°4 356-0 
Banking department reserve | 56-4 57-8 46-2 
i % %, %, 
* Propostiqns  o<.ci¢ thew wna 9-5 14-0 12-0 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital (14,553,000 


Fiduciary issue raised from £1,550 million to ; 
on June 3, 1953. 


TREASURY BILLS 








Amount (£ ee. Average 
Date of | Fe ea Rate 
Tae | } of 
Allotment 


1952 ee 

July 4| 240-0 8-8 | 240-0] 49 0-45 
1953 

ar. 6| 240-0 | 326-9 | 240-0 | 48 0-25 
» 13| 250-0 | 356-4 | 250-0 | 47 11-74 
» 20 | 260-0 | 391-0 | 260-0 | 47 11-78 
* 26 | 250-0 | 327-4 | 250-0] 47 3-75 
» 27} 260-0 | 334-6 | 250-0] 48 0-20 

i 
April 2} 250-0 | 322-8 | 230-0 | 48 3-95 
» 10} 250-0 | 357-6 | 250-0 | 48 4-20 
IT | 230-0 | 360-8 | 230-0] 48 3-51 
” 941 210-0 | ei 210-0 | 47 8-04 

i | 
May 1) 210-0 | 351-1 | 210-0} 47 7-37 
» .8| 240-0 | 347-4 | 240-0] 47 7-85 
* 15} 250-0 | 345-8 | 250-0] 47 8-01 
» 22%| 250-0 B33 | 250-0] 47 1:94 
» 29) 260-0 | 346-9 | 260-0] 47 4-01 
June 5| 270-0 339-3 | 270-0 | 47 4-52 
12 | 210-0 | 353-1 | 270-0] 47 4-26 
 19| 270-0 | 350-1 | 250-0] 47 4-22 
» 26 | 250-0 | 327-4 | 250-0 | 47 3-75 
July 3) 280-0 | 334-2 | 250-0 | 46 8-48 


Qi-day bills at 


for 
of the sum applied for 


cent 


z 


a maximum amoun 50 million. 


3 


The offering yesterday 


4) milhoa 


Allotted 


at 


S22ES LESS VRAIS 


ARKESSS 


as. 2d 
higher 
was lor 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 





















i Official 
Rates Market Rates : Spot 
| Total ; 3 cto aap one ie nya eA Yeas — _ a cetatngptctient 
Float- | Julys _ July : | July 3 |  July4 | July 6 j 
i ican niin scpncnas tgh Lee ee 
: ‘~ } } ; aa 
Debt | Untd. States $ | 2-78-2-82 -2-814%,|2-814-2-814 2- 8 2-81 la 814-2: 81 2-814 -2- 81 | 2-81 
Canadian $ .. ~2-19 2 -7944-2-79 i219 = 79H | 2-79H- 2-795 -19§ | 2°79 
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THE AUSTRALIAN ESTATES COMPANY, LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of The Aus- 
tral Estates Company, Limited, will be 
held on July 20th in London. 

In the course of his review, which has been 
circulated to shareholders, Sir Denys Lowson, 
the chairman, said: 

The consolidated profit and loss account 
for the year ended December 31, 1952, dis- 
closes a gross profit of £1,010,151, compared 
with a corresponding figure of £1,338,937 
for the previous year. 

After deducting Australian .and United 
Kingdom tax of £494,101, also deprecia- 
tion and other charges, there is a net profit 
left of £253,709, which again represents a 
satisfactory year’s trading. 


The board recommends a dividend of 10 
per cent and also a special bonus of 5 per 
cent out of the profits distributed by the joint 
organisation for the disposal of wartime wool 
stocks. After providing for this distribution 
and the appropriations shown in the profit 
and loss account, the amount to be carried 
forward to 1953 is £170,854, an increase of 
{21,229 en the amount brought forward from 
the previous year. 


A second distribution was made in March, 
1952, by the Commonwealth Government 
from the profits from the wartime purchase 
of Australian wool; the total amount paid 
to the Australian growers was £25 million, 
of which this company’s share was £84,000. 


A third distribution at the rate of 4 per 
cent, representing £16 million, was paid to 
the growers in March, 1953, the company’s 
share being £53,000. It is expected that 
there will be one or two further distributions. 


In April, 1953, the High Court of Australia 
ruled that these distributions were a gift, and 
therefore not liable to income tax ; but the 
Commonwealth Government have decided to 
seek leave to appeal to the Privy Council 
against this decision. In any event, it would 
seem unlikely that the company will benefit ; 
even if there is a favourable decision, because 
there will be a corresponding increase in the 
amount of United Kingdom taxation payable, 
unless steps are taken to secure that where 
there are local exemptions from taxation, so 
as to encourage development and other 
expenditures, there should be a similar con- 
cession from the British tax authorities. 


The year 1952 was a satisfactory one for 
all sections of our business, except our cattle 
Stations ; most of the latter experienced one 
of the worst droughts on record, and, while 
our losses were not severe, our income from 
cattle sales fell considerably. The effect on 
the company might well have been most 
Serious had it not been for the foresight of 
our general manager, Mr Colman, and the 
quick action taken by him to move stock to 
agistment while the long stock routes were 
still open, and before the drought became 
too pronounced. 


Our agency turnover was high ; and, due 
‘0 2 good season on the east coast of Queens- 


land, our sugar mills crushed very heavy 
tonnages of cane. 


Expenses rose, but not to the same extent 
asm the previous year. There were signs of 
4 more stable condition in the Australian 
‘conomy ; imports fell heavily during 1952 
and exports rose ; but there was a relatively 
small rise both in the cost of living and in 
the weekly basic wage. 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 
SIR DENYS LOWSON’S REVIEW 


The high capital cost of machinery, plant 
and buildings, needed for the expansion pro- 
grammes on our mills, stations and branches, 
and also the high cost of repairs and main- 
tenance, are a cause of concern to the com- 
pany. As I have previously stated, the depre- 
ciation allowed for taxation is in most cases 
inadequate for replacements ; and the high 
rate of tax makes it difficult to establish the 
necessary liquid reserves with which we try 
to meet the cost of essential replacements, 


PASTORAL 


In Queensland, the season on our sheep 
properties was satisfactory, with a fairly well 
spread rainfall during the year, but the cattle 
country in the North and North-West had a 
very low rainfall, following a bad year in 
1951 ; the only cattle property where good 
rains fell was Chatsworth. Pastures in that 
district were good from April until the end 
of the year, and enabled the country to be 
used for agistment for stock transferred from 
the North. Although our actual mortality 
was comparatively light—thanks to the 
general manager’s foresight in removing 
large numbers of cattle from our Northern 
Stations—we had comparatively few cattle in 
fit condition for sale. Our Dalgonally station, 
which usually carries 10,000-12,000 cattle, 
was completely drought stricken, ahd nearly 
all stock had to be sent away. 


The season in New South Wales was satis- 
factory throughout the year, and our sheep 
stations carried their usual numbers. 


The total number of sheep owned by the 
Company increased slightly, and some 20,000 
more lambs were marked than in the previous 
year ; but, at Thylungra, our largest property, 
the lambings were light, and that station is 
still well below its carrying capacity, as a 
result of adverse seasons in 1950 and 1951. 


The total wool clip was 8,245 bales, com- 
pared with 8,201 the previous year, and there 
was a slight improvement in the cut per 
head. The average price of wool and- sale 
sheep was lower than in 1951, the year of 
exceptionally high prices. 


The Company’s stud properties maintained 
their high reputation, and both Terrick and 
Raby secured prizes at Shows during the 
year ; but owing to a bad season in North 
Queensland, many owners were unable to 
take delivery of Terrick rams, and the sales 
from that station were down. 


I would like to take this opportunity of 
acknowledging the assistance which the com- 
pany has received from the Queensland 
Departments of Land, Agriculture and Stock, 
and the interest which has been shown at 
all times in our various developments, 
together with the helpful advice given. 


RESEARCH 


We have built up strong and well-equipped 
research departments at Kalamia amd Piley- 
stowe sugar mills, which have done most 
valuable work in improving milling efficiency, 
and have been of great assistance on tech- 
nical questions which arose with the installa- 
tion of machinery and plant under our expan- 
sion pregramme. 

This department also assisted the pastoral 
department in investigations into drought 


fodders and agricultural problems, and has 
had an exceptionally busy year. 


SUGAR 


Due to good rainfall throughout the sugar 
areas, Queensland had a record production, 
estimated at 931,500 tons of 94 net titre 
sugaf, as compared with 704,042 tons the 
previous year—an increase of over 227,000 
tons. Some of the output was still in store 
in 1953, and it is therefore not possible to give 
the exact proportion destined for export and 
Australian consumption ; but it is expected 
that it will represent about 50 per cent for 
each, and that a much larger quantity of 
Australian sugar will go overseas than in 1951. 


Further trial shipments of bulk sugar were 
sent to the United Kingdom ; and although 
bulk handling throughout the industry may 
be some years ahead, we are hopeful of rela~ 
tively early developments in this connection 
for our Pleystowe mill, as there have been 
successful trial shipments from Mackay. 


Our Kalamia mill crushed 315,441 tons of 
cane, as compared with 198,464 tons the pre- 
vious year, and Pleystowe put through 
256,180 tons, as compared with 190,238 tons 
in 1951. Kalamia’s crushing was a record, 
and it is possible that both mills will exceed 
these figures in 1953. This supports the 
company’s policy of enlarging their mills to 
cater for the increasing cane crops, arising 
both from a substantial improvement in the 
type of cane grown and from a considerable 
—— in the areas assigned to each of the 
mills. 


The company’s own cane farms harvested 
14,908 tons, as compared with 11,335 tons in 
1951. ? 


The main sections of the company’s expan- 
sion programme will be completed in 1953, 
but, if the sugar industry continues to expand, 
with additional areas assigned for sugar 
growing, it may be necessary later to make 
still further additions to the plant. 


The cost of improvements since 1949 has 
been exceptionally heavy ; but there was no 
alternative in view of the broad policy in 
Australia to concentrate on greater produc- 
tion of all primary products, including sugar, 
and our determination to provide facilities 
for all the growers so as to ensure that we 
can afford the best possible service to them. 


AGENCY 


Our wool organisatién and country 
branches in Victoria and Queensland main- 
tained a good turnover with satisfactory 
results, particularly in Victoria with the aid 
of our subsidiary companies. 


During the year, we purchased the separate 
business of John McNamara and Company, 
Yarrawonga, which will be included in our 
existing subsidiary company of John 
McNamara and Company Proprietary 
Limited ; and we now have a useful network 
of branches in that part of the Murray River 
district of Victoria. 


In Queensland, we purchased a business at 
Moura, which will be worked in j ion 
with our Rockhampton and idsvold 
branches, and is a good centre for cattle 
auction sales. 
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IMPROVEMENTS 


Our policy is to continue to improve all 
departments of our business. Our sugar 
mills now compare favourably with any in 
Queensland and, with the help of our re- 
search organisation, are among the most 
efficient in the State. Considerable money 
has also been spent on staff houses, amenities, 
quarters, recreation grounds and other 
accommodation for mill employees, 


On our Agency side, we provide - good 
houses for managers and, where possible, for 
other members of the staff. New offices have 
been built at Julia Creek and Miles in 
Queensland and Corowa in New South 
Wales, and we hope to build more in other 
centres in the future ; in-fact a programme 
of not less than two or three new offices per 
year will be essential for several years to 
come if we are to keep abreast of the neces- 
sary requirements in the various areas. 


We are giving special attention to the im- 
provement of our pastoral properties, since 
it is of national importance that Australia 
should concentrate on increasing primary 
production ; and, by providing more watel 
and subdivisional fencing, we hope to in- 
crease the production of both wool and beef. 


We are aiming at a target by which cattle 
shall not have more than four miles to walk 
to water, and sheep not more than two and a 
half miles. This will be a striking improve- 
ment on the conditions previously ruling in 
many cases, where parts of the stations were 
usually ten or twelve miles from any per- 
manent source of water. 


Our large cattle properties are situated in 
semi-tropical areas, where rainfall is not well 
distributed throughout the year, and seasons 
may be unreliable. We are giving speciai 
attention to the improvement and manage- 
ment of these properties, under the super- 
vision of a trained officer, who has made a 
special study of the Australian cattle industry, 
and who will devote his time to problems 
connected with breeding, carrying capacity, 
mortality and brandings. 


We intend to experiment with the Santa 
Gertrudis breed of cattle which have recently 
been introduced into Australia from the King 
Ranch, Texas, to ascertain whether they are 
adaptable for some of these difficult areas ; 
and we have already purchased one such bull 
for use at Millungera, where we feel that the 
special characteristics of the Santa Gertrudis 
stock can be used to advantage. 


In New South Wales, we are developing 
Jemalong into a fat-lamb raising property, 
combined with the growing of mixed pas- 
tures, irrigated lucerne, and some wheat and 
oats. 


WOOL 


The Australian wool selling season 1952-53 
proved a very satisfactory one, with price 
fluctuations less marked than in some recent 
years. 

There was an increased Australian produc- 
tion ; the demand showed that civilian con- 
sumption of wool was growing throughout 
the world; and the position of wool was better 
than in 1950-51, when very high prices were 
ruling. 


Except for temporary interruptions, wool 
values have shown an upward trend since 
March, 1952, and this is confirmed by a com- 
parison of clean costs on Australian show 
floors of two qualities, average 64’s and 56’s, 
supplied by the Australian Woo! Realisation 
Commission : 


1952 64’s 56’s 
Antil cctv 120d. 70d, 
June ... ‘ 154d. 92d. 
September .......... 150d. 98d. 
December .......... 164d. 105d, 

1953 
Pah so cies eas 178d. _—-- LA ld. 
May oo. 193d. 110d. 


That more people throughout the world 
were using wool and were prepared to pay 
for it would appear to be the principal reason 
for the ready absorption of the Australian 
wool clip. 


Under generally keen and widespread com- 
petition, Great Britain was the largest buyer, 
and secured a greater quantity than in the 
previous year. France occupied second place, 
closely followed by Japan, but purchases on 
behalf of the United States of America were 
much reduced. 


During the eleven months ended May 31, 
1953, 3,515,764 bales had been. sold, which 
realised £368,510,091 at an average price of 
83.15d. per pound. For the same period last 
year, 3,181,835 bales realised £287,532,743, 
the average price per pound being 73.23d. 


It was estimated by The National Council 
of Wool Selling Brokers of Australia and The 
Australian Woolgrowers’ Council that 
3,640,000 bales would be received into Aus- 
tralian brokers’ stores for sale by June 30, 
1953. 


The figures for the Australian clip for the 
last four seasons for wool sold in Australia 
are as follows: 


Bales Gross Value 

1949/50... 3,597,940 £286,919,294 

19567392 3,549,998 £636,156,430 

SPSL ioe ca 3,409,312 £307,787,401 

19$2/53* aac. 3,640,000 £375,000,000 
* Estimated. 


A new wool Futures market openéd for 
the first time in London at the end of April. 
Similat markets have been established in 
New York and on the Continent for many 
years ; but never in Britain, which has the 
greatest wool textile industry in the world, 
and where traders have always carried heavy 
financial commitments, and the Bradford sys- 
tem of forward selling has been satisfactory. 
A Futures market is designed to afford an 
insurance against adverse price fluctuations, 
and the development of the Wool Futures 
Market in London will be watched with 
interest. 


Publicity has recently been given to the 
development of new synthetic fibres, which 
represent a great achievement of the chemical 
industry, particularly in the United States. 
It is, however, hoped that the steady increase 
in world population, together with ising 
living standards, will continue to absorb ali 
available textile materials. There has been 
an enormous increase in world production of 
all fibres in the last 25 years, particularly 
synthetics and cotton; and cotton is the 
major fibre, wool representing only about 
10 per cent of the world’s fibre production. 
At the present time no synthetic fibre has 
been developed which takes the place of wooi 
satisfactorily, and there is no indication that 
it will be possible to dispense completely 
with its use. Wool still possesses many 
virtues which artificial fibres have not yet 
achieved and, in fact, the most successful 
developments have been with mixtures con- 
taining not less than 40 per cent to 50 per 
cent wool. The cost of the raw. materiais 
from which synthetic products are manufa- 
tured has continued to rise, and there would 
appear to be every indication of further in- 
creases in the price of those raw materials 
during years to come, Nevertheless, it may 
well be that with increasing competition froni 
the various synthetic textiles a lower price 
level may prevail for wool. It would appear, 
therefore, that growers would be well advised 
to take every possible step during the present 
good period to reduce their costs. 


With the object of providing the Australian 
wool industry with a _ better uipped 
organisation, the Commonwealth "Goren. 
ment has introduced a Wool Promotion Act, 
1953, to replace the present Australian Wool 
Board with a new authority, to be known as 


The Wool Bureau, having increased 
and responsibilities. The function oe 
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bureau will be to promote the use of wool 


| to assist in i ) | jon, and is. 
encourage scientific, economic and 60s! te. 
search in all branches of the industry Th, 


action of the government is comme: Jable 
since the danger which it is desired () over’ 
come is not solely the concern of woo!. 
growers, but of the whole Australian com. 
munity ; Australian wool provides the (ance 
for a large proportion of that country . im. 
ports, and contributes to a large measure of 
employment. 


OUTLOOK 


Our latest advice from Australia is thar the 
seasonal prospects in the sheep districts of 
Queensland are reasonably good, but 
cattle properties, where the monsoona! 
ceased in February, we expect to hive a 
difficult period from August until abou: th 
end of the year, when early storms 
expected, - 

The season in New South Wales is fair, 
being helped by rain in the early part of May, 
and we do not expect much difficulty in 
carrying our sheep through the year. 

At the sugar mills, the early estimates indi- 
cate that again a large quantity of cane will 
be available for crushing. 
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VISIT TO AUSTRALIA 


During the spring of this year I had 
opportunity myself of inspecting, not o 
the company’s head office in Melbourne, 
but also a number of our properties in Vic- 
toria, New South Wales and Queensland ; 1s 
well as the developments to the sugar mills 
at Kalamia and Pleystowe in the north [ 
was much impressed with the enthusiasm 
for, and loyalty to, the company’s service 
which I saw on every hand ; and also at the 
very substantial improvements which hid 
been made, not only in the living and work- 
ing. conditions of our employees, but also on 
our various properties. 


During the course of this tour I as 
accompanied by one of my colleagues, 
General Revell-Smith, who made an extensive 
visit by light aircraft to all the comp:ny’s 
principal cattle properties in ‘the north of 
Queensland. It was pleasing to be able to 
observe the success of our endeavours to 
improve the standard of our station min:- 
gers’ dwelling-houses, together with those of 
our Overseers and other station hands and, 
in particular, to provide good married living 
ac tion as well as other amenities (0! 
their families. 

In the case of all outlying stations we ice 
endeavouring to construct aeroplane landiny 
strips at least long enough to take a Dako: 
We feel that this will be of great encour:::- 
ment to the staff of the various stations in 
maintaining close contact with the outside 
world in times of need and sicknes; ; 
as well as affording facilities to buyers of ou! 
stock to come and see for themselves w\\' 
we have on our properties. 


We have given special attention to the ned 
for water conservation which may well >< 
described as the liquid gold of Australia, 1° 
on many of our properties we have doubied 
or trebled the number of existing water (20\s 
since 1945. We have also investigated ‘ic 
possibilities of limited artificial irrigation, »9 
as to provide lucerne and other high-qual''y 
crops for our i and stud stock. [0 
this connection we it is a great hardship 
that expenditure on such essential improv:- 
ments which are allowed, in full, for purpos<s 
of Australian taxation, are disallowed for pu'- 
poses of British income tax ; thus placiny | 
company registered in England at a serious 
disedvansige compared with a similar com- 
pany registered in Australia 

At the same time a placing gress 
firstly, on improvement 0 
quality in all that we produce, and, secondly, 
on the increase in quantity. 
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Our head offices at Melbourne and Bris- 
bane have experienced a considerable «in- 
» business COmmensurate with the 
i number of branches which we now 
we .d we look for an expansion of our 
: = of wool sold at both centres, as well 


cred» 


yncre 


my sed participation in stock and 


iC od. 


Norwithstanding the substantial capital 
ure during the last few years, we 
that further expenditures will be 
ess.ry so as to take the fullest advantage 
of e-eminent position which we occupy 
bot Victoria and Queensland. On the 
ug ie, we hope that our expenditures 
“ill rgely completed by the end of 1954 ; 

* any further requirements which 
mav be necessary to comply with the needs 
of th farmers amd owners who are assigned 
ome irious mills. At many of our 
stations the improvements will also be largely 
completed. We still have in hand a sub- 
stant rogramme of sub-divisional fencing, 
holding paddocks and water improvements on 
a nun of Queensland properties ; as well 
1s sim projects in connection with some 
he stations in New South Wales, where 
we are endeavouring to utilise to the full the 
water now being made available through state 
rrigation channels. Your company continues 
to receive most helpful assistance from all the 
shir vincial and state authorities in deal- 
ing with the many problems which arise from 


STAFF 


In 1951 the board made certain improve- 
ments to the Provident Fund which were 
designed to provide adequate pensions or 
bonuses for these employees on retirement 


who had devoted many long and faithful years 
to the company’s service, and to take account 
of the increased cost of living in Australia 
as calculated at the end of 1950. Unfortu- 
nately, the continued decline in the purchas- 


ing power of the Australian pound means that 


the adjustments which were made so recently 


are already out of date, and that what the 
board then provided is no longer adequate. 
In these circumstances, they have decided to 
take advantage of the favourable results dur- 
ing the past year to make a substantial alloca- 


tion to the Staff. Provident Fund, which, 
together with the balance of the old Pension 
Fund, should restore the position to that 
previously existing. 


The staffs in all sections of our business 
gave excellent service throughout the year, 
particularly those who had expansion and 
improvement programmes to carry out in 


addition to their routine operations, and the 
company’s results reflect the success of their 
energie 


We acknowledge the loyalty. and work of 
the whole of our staff and also of our sub- 
sidiary organisations, including in Victoris, 
McNamara’s and Trenchards who, under the 
energetic guidance of Mr Maurice McNamara 
and Mr Morgan respectively, have continued 
to develop and expand the outstanding posi- 
tion which they already occupy, and afford 
many services to all their customers. 


Once more we are greatly indebted to our 
general manager, Mr Colman, who, for 
‘wenty-live years, has guided the destinies of 
the company with such success. To him we 
Owe a vreat debt of gratitude, not only for 
the prosperous condition in which we find 
ourselves, but also for his great vision in 
‘nsuring that we had four different spheres 
of interest —namely, sheep, cattle, agency and 
Sugat—so that we have a diversification of 
Sur activities and a spread of risk which is 
wt normally enjoyed by pastoral companies. 
Our warmest thanks go to him for another 
‘plendid year’s results, which have -helped 
© entrench the company ever more deeply 
m the Australian scene 
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LAPORTE INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


CURRENT TRADING IMPROVEMENT 
MR L. P. O’BRIEN ON THE GROUP’S EXPANSION 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Laporte Industries, Limited, was held on 
July 9th, in London, Mr L. P. O’Brien 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


When, in October last, we went to our 
financial advisers to consult them about how 
to raise £2,500,000 in the most advantageous 
manner to the company, the moment was 
distinctly unfavourable. 

During the autumn of last year the slack- 
ening off in demand which began in the 
January-March, 1952, quarter continued 
progressively. By the end of September, 
1952, this falling off in demand had cumu- 
latively proved to be so severe that the 
group trading surplus (after depreciation) 
for the first half of the financial year was 
only about £109,000. With these figures 
before us we were unable to give our 
financial advisers anything better than a very 
cautious estimate of what the group surplus 
for the whole year was likely to be. In the 
then prevailing circumstances, our estimate 
was that the group surplus available for 
meeting bank and debenture interest would 
be some {375,000—that is to say, less than 
half what it had been in the previous year. 


We decided to raise the additional capital 
required by the issue of £2,500,000 debenture 
stock bearing interest at the rate of 54 per 
cent and repayable by March 31, 1978. This 
stock was privately place at par among insti- 
tutional investors. 

In the months which have elapsed since 
October, the trading surplus of the company 
improved considerably. The actual figures 
for the whole of the twelve months were 
£472,649, plus the exceptional items 
amounting to £57,032. 


So, as we had to discharge our indebted- 
ness to our bankers by January 31, 1953, 
and this had grown to £878,980, we com- 
mitted the company to borrow £2,500,000, 
as mentioned before. So far we have re- 
ceived £1,838,702, after payment of expenses 
incurred of £36,298. The balance of 
£625,000 is due on June 25, 1953. 


SALES CONSTITUTE A RECORD 


Now, as I write, the volume of our output 
and the value of sales throughout the group 
exceeds that of any previous period and, in 
fact, constitutes a record. In the meantime, 
wages, costs of fuel, electricity, raw materials, 
transport and overhead expenses have con- 
tinued to increase, whereas we have not (ex- 
cept in one or two cases) increased our selling 
prices; on the contrary we have reduced 
some of them and so, generally, the margin 
of profit per unit is somewhat lower. 


The indications for the future are satis- 
factory, as there is reason to believe that 
there will be a continued expansion of 
demand for the products of the three British 
and the one Australian subsidiaries. 


The Kingsway works at Luton has been 
maintained in a good state of repair, and the 
outputs of some of the plants have been 
expanded while, at the same time, improve- 
ments have been made to manufacturing 
processes. 


The Baronet works for the manufacture 
of hydrogen peroxide at Warrington is to all 
present intent and purpose now complete. 
It is a magnificent all-British job which 
reflects great credit on everyone concerned 
with its design, construction and operation. 
Moreover, it is a commercial success and so 
far fulfils our expectations in every way. 


We continue to widen our range of manu- 
facture of peroxygen compounds and of 
special-duty detergents for industrial pur- 
poses. 


This company has lost its hydrogen 
peroxide export business with Brazil—a fast 
growing market—because the Brazilians have 
imported a plant from the USA and are now 
making for themselves under the protection 
of an import duty. Before that plant was 
imported, Laporte proposed to join with 
Spanish chemical manufacturers and 
Brazilian industrialists to form a company 
in Brazil to import through your company 
a Laporte-designed British-made chemical 
plant for the manufacture of hydrogen per- 
oxide under licence from our company. The 
value of the British plant to be shipped was 
more than the share of the capital your com- 
pany was to subscribe, by £10,000. In addi- 
tion, your company was to receive shares to 
the value of £17,000 sterling in exchange for 
the plant designs and working knowledge. 


The Bank of England refused to allow us 
to make an investment in Brazil, even though 
the plant sale dependent on the investment 
would have brought a balance of cash in 
Britain’s favour. So Brazil, who will pay 
promptly for capital goods, has an American 
plant ; the USA has sold a plant and is no 
doubt happy with the proceeds, and maybe 
the prospect of a future flow of dividends 
and royalties. Your company, through no 
lack of foresight or action, is the unhappy 
loser whichever way we look at it—no more 
sales to Brazil and no royalties or dividends 
to look forward to over the years to come. 


However, we have not lost all export 
opportunities and it has been interesting to 
note that during the month of August, when 
the home business was at the lowest depths, 
we sold and shipped abroad to 28 countries. 


LAPORTE ACIDS, LIMITED 


In the case of this subsidiary, the trading 
history of the year was similar to that of the 
other subsidiaries, with the exception that 
the improvement in volume of business 
transacted commenced in September. 


NATIONAL TITANIUM PIGMENTS, LIMITED 


The trading experience of this now wholly 
owned subsidiary was similar to that of the 
parent company. The new titanium oxide 
plant at Stallingborough, North Lincolnshire, 
has been started up and titanium oxide 
therefrom should be available for sale by the 
date of the annual general meeting. 


The demands for titanium oxide, both 
from at home and abroad, exceed the 
capacity of the older plant at Luton. There 
is every reason to believe that the present 
volume of sales will be increased significantly 
in the near future. 


The new sulphuric acid plant at Stalling- 
borough is now in operation, and the first 
load of acid was despatched to a buyer a few 
days before the close of the financial year. 
Sales continued throughout April and May. 


CRYSTAL-LAPORTE PROPRIETARY, 
LIMITED 


The business affairs of this company are in 


a healthy state, and the hydrogen peroxide — 


and other plants are operating at full 
capacity. “Further extensions to ‘méet the 
growing demands of the Australian market 
will be undertaken in the near future. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE MERCANTILE AND GENERAL REINSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


NET PREMIUM INCOME EXCEEDS £6,500,000 


CONTINUED PROGRESS IN FIRE, LIFE AND MARINE DEPARTMENTS 


The annual general meeting of The Mer- 
cantile and General Reinsurance Company, 
Limited, will be held on July 28, 1953, at 
the company’s chief office at 25-31, Moor- 
gate, London, E.C.2. 

The following is a statement by the chair- 
man, Hugh Kenneth Goschen, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1952: 


I have to record with deep regret the death 
of Mr Ian W. W. Shepherd, MC, on January 
24, 1953. Mr Shepherd was closely asso- 
ciated with my predecessor, Mr Richard S. 
Guinness, for many years and thus had an 
intimate knowledge of the company’s tradi- 
tions. We shall miss his valuable advice, 
particularly on investment matters, his 
specialised experience in which was always 
readily at our disposal. 

The Companies Act, 1948, requires us to 
give special notice of a resolution in order to 
re-elect directors who have passed the age 
of seventy years. You will accordingly be 
asked to approve this year a resolution pro- 
posing the re-election of Mr E. Hurlimann. 
Mr Hurlimann has watched over the affairs 
of the company from its origin as a 
specialised reinsurance office; his wisdom 
and unique understanding of the business is 
of inestimable value. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


It is with pleasure that I record once more 
our appreciation of the good work of our 
general manager, Mr Calburn, of his team 
of managers, and of the whole staff. The 
accounts now before you show that we have 
had another successful year. Such results 
could not have been achieved but for the 
constant and whole-hearted efforts of every- 
one associated with the company. 


Before dealing with the individual 
accounts, I should like to draw your atten- 
iion to two major changes in the presenta- 
tion of the annual figures. You will remem- 
ber that last year we published for the first 
time a separate balance sheet for the life 
department, but the figures for that depart- 
ment continued to be included in the respec- 
tive items of the company’s general balance 
sheet. This year we are again publishing 
a separate life balance sheet, but only the 
totals of the life assets and liabilities are 
incorporated in the general balance sheet. 
It will also be noticed that this year for the 
first time we include the underwriting state- 
ment and statement of profit and loss and 
the balance sheet as at December 31, 1952, 
of our subsidiary company, The Mercantile 
and General Reimsurance Company of 
Canada, Limited. However, you will note 
that these accounts have not been consoli- 
dated with the company’s own accounts. 


PAID UP CAPITAL 


A resolution was passed at an extra- 
ordinary general meeting held on October 21, 
1952, increasing the paid-up share capital by 
£50,000, to £250,000, by issuing 43,000 
further “A” shares of £1 each, fully paid, 


MR H. K. GOSCHEN’S SURVEY 


and paying up a further 8d. on the 210,000 
partly paid shares, which are now paid up 
to 3s. 4d. per £1 share. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Turning now to the accounts, these show 
a further increase of business. The net 
premium income again expanded by about 
10 per cent, to reach a total of £6,517,696. 
I referred last year to a lessening of the 
extraneous influences which have been 
largely responsible for the unusually rapid 
increase of premium income during the post- 
war years. This trend towards a more 
normal rate of growth has continued. The 
competition for business becomes ever more 
intense. To seek means and opportunities 
of being of use to an ever-widening circle of 
friends and of adapting our services to their 
changing needs continues to be our first and 
constant objective. Our officials have 
travelled extensively at home and overseas in 
order to maintain these indispensable per- 
sonal contacts. The fruits of our endeavours 
are encouraging, 


FiRE DEPARTMENT 


The business of the fire department shows 
a healthy development. The results have 
been generally favourable, if slightly less so 
than in the previous year. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The weight of the motor, third party and 
miscellaneous accident business affected the 
results of the accident department adversely. 
There was, moreover, a hardening in the 
claims experience in the Burglary .and 
fidelity guarantee classes, in which a reduc- 
tion in the rates of premium also contributed 
towards a fall in the profits. The personal 
accident business continued to run satisfac- 
torily, but the large amounts covered on air 
travel, and the consequent accumulations on 
individual flights, give cause for concern and 
need careful watching. 


MARINE ACCOUNT 


The marine account continues to expand. 
You will notice that this year we have dis- 
continued our practice of providing for taxa- 
tion in the Revenue Account and this item 
will in future be dealt with in the profit and 
loss account. You will also observe that we 
are transferring an amount of £10,000 from 
profit and loss in pursuance of our policy of 
strengthening this growing account, As I 
said last year, this does not imply an un- 
satisfactory experience and I am glad to 
report that the account is profitable. Never- 
theless, there are clear indications of less 
favourable times ahead and we consider it 
prudent to maintain a strong reserve posi- 
tion. Our marine fund at £502,702, now 
stands at 127.31 per cent of the premium 
income, and we consider this as fully 
adequate for all eventualities. 


LIFE BUSINESS 


The production of new life business was 
again highly satisfactory. e net new busi- 
ness figure exceeded £10 million, which is 4 
most noteworthy achievement. The large 
proportion of transactions on the risk 
premium basis was maintained. Our risk 
premium rates are constantly under review, 
and in the course of the year we were able 
to effect some notable reductions both at 
home and overseas. Every avenue is explored 
for rendering the most comprehensive and 
efficient service to our ceding offices. In 
particular we specialise in the underwriting 
of sub-standard risks, in respect of which 
prompt decisions are made available, both 
in the home market and abroad. The sub- 
standard pool for diabetic lives, although 
small in volume, has been well supported and 
we have now introduced a second sub- 
standard pool for blood pressure cases, which 
has aroused considerable interest. 


INVESTMENTS AND LOANS 


The total investments and loans of the 
company once again show an increase, being 
approximately £798,000 more than the sum 
invested at December 31, 1951. The market 
prices of fixed interest stocks continued to 
depreciate during the year, but as it has been 
our general policy for some time to inves 
in fairly short-dated Government stocks with 
fixed maturity dates, the effect on our port- 
folio was less severe in consequence. [| am 
glad to report that the margin between the 
market value and book cost is greater than il 
was at the close of the previous year. The 
opportunity was taken during the year to 
improve our spread of investments by 
moving part of our funds out of British 
Government securities into industrials and 
into property in which we are interested both 
directly and by way of mortgages. We have 
thought it prudent again to make a transiet 
to the provision against investment cd 
exchange fluctuations. 


You will remember that in 1950 we pur- 
chased a freehold site, Nos. 48/54, Moorgate, 
which we hoped sgon to be able to rebuild in 
order to meet our urgent needs for increased 
accommodation. Unfortunately we have 
been unable to obtain the necessary licence 
and have consequently had to seek space 
elsewhere to deal with the expansion which 
has taken place in our business. We have 
accordingly now arranged to lease on a long 
term a building just off Moorgate known 4s 
“ Moorfields House,” where we shall be able 
to concentrate the whole of our staff. We 
expect to move into this building some (ime 
before the end of September, 1953. We are 
retaining Nos. 48/54, Moorgate, against the 
possibility of still further expansion in the 
future. Our new building affords adequate 
space for the most. up-to-date and compre- 
hensive machinery, which for the last 
eighteen months we have been in the process 

introducing into our accounting and 
statistical systems. We are confident that 
the considerable expenditure which has bee? 
incurred under this heading will be amply 
repaid, not only in doing away with much of 
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. drudgery and overtime hitherto asso- 
wits ae preparation of accounts of a 
intricacy and a multiplicity of 


ciated 


Se -urrencies, but also in improving 
edinit tive efficiency to the highest 
poss ble degree. 

CANADIAN COMPANY 


Ou vadian company has made a most 
ofa start. The capital resources of 

ny were increased during the year 
“¢ lion capital and surplus. I have 
-  verurned from Canada where I was 
, vow roy meet many of our friends who place 
ee business with our Canadian 
naa .nd to observe that, thanks to the 
d expert activities of the manager, 


Mr Barnard, a useful and efficient rein- 
gurance service is being rendered. The 
premium figure for the first year of oper- 
ations slightly misleading, in that it 
includes the premiums in respect of liabili- 
veg still current from the previous year 
under the mew feinsurance contracts 
assumed, During the initial years, whilst 
the premium income is building up, we must 
be prepared for the published sccounts to 
chow a deficit, even when the uncerwriting 


experience is Satisfactory, owing to the strain 
of adjusting the premium reserve to the very 
vere standard required by the Canadian 


uinoriti 


CONDITIONS AT HOMB 


Ar home it is satisfactory to be able to 
ord a considerable improvement in the 
onomic field. The steep inflationary rise 

been checked and the pound has 
trengthened with the rise in the gold and 
dollar balances and the growing confidence 
n sterling. There are, however, still many 
Competition not only in the 
nsura business, but also in the direct 
export field is becoming fiercer, goods are 


of credit. The utmost effort 
tinues to be called for from all sides if we 
>to keep and expand this export trade, 
both visible and invisible, which is so vital to 
Whilst labour is expected to 
| pressing inordinate demands for 
wage increases and so do its share in keeping 
down the cost of production, manufacturers 
ist inst -w methods and new machinery 
‘nd their representatives out into the 
wirid to seek out and meet the needs of the 
Above all, Government must 
make greater progress in effecting the long- 
promised economies, and so achieve a reduc- 
tion in the taxation which represents so 
heavy a load on industry and on our capacity 
0 | t competitive prices. 





our economy 
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PENALISING TAXATION 


We, in the “ Mercantile and General,” are 
proud of the development of our overseas 
business ; the figures testify to the value of 
Our contrib 


ution. The combination, how- 
‘ver, of extensive and productive travel with 
an eficient internal organisation is exacting 
on all grades of personnel. ‘Those who rise, 
therefore, to positions of responsibility in 
uch a complex international business should 
hot be discouraged by having their rewards 
reduced by a system of taxation which leaves 
their net return little greater than if they had 
hot contributed such valuable endeavouzs. 
“« economic life of our country, as we 
know it, is mainly the product of our foreign 
ade, and to penalise the expansion of our 
Mternationa| trading relations,. by under- 
ming the pioneering activity of the. indi- 
Vidual, is merely another step towards a 
restricted economy, in which the majority of 
. Population will be deprived of the means 


Subsistence, 


BOVRIL, 


141 


LIMITED. 


PROGRESS IN SPITE OF DIFFICULTIES 


LORD LUKE’S REVIEW 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Bovril, Limited, was held in London on 
july 8th. The Rt Hon Lord Luke {the chair- 
man) said that fixed assets had increased by 
£146,743. Trade investments had again in- 
creased by £82,692. There was a substantial 
reduction of £110,331 in the charge for taxa- 
tion, so the Group net profit at £318,762 was 
down by only £59,185, They recommended 
a final dividend of 10 ‘per cent, making 123 
per cent for the year, £50,052 would be trans- 
ferred to reserve for contingencies, making 
this reserve £300,000, leaving the carry for- 
ward on profit and loss account slightly 
reduced at £209,624. 


Sales, although reduced, had been main- 
tained on a satisfactory level in 1952, and 
their overall position was very sound. 


In the year under review there had been 
a bigger percentage fall in export sales than 
in the home market, and this was due to im- 
port restriction in some of their best markets. 


It was not only in times of sickness that 
Bovril was found so appetising and necessary. 
In the winter it was always a most stimulat- 
ing beverage as well as an aid to good cook- 
ing, whilst in the summer Bovril sandwiches 
were found to be ideal, so when Bovril was 
in the home it was for general use and an 
insurance against emergencies. 


Bovril Brand Weaning Food, first intro- 
duced in the North of England, had since 
been developed nationally, and good progress 
had been made. 


With greater freedom in the supply of 
cereals, they -had recently improved the 
quality of their Bospur Gravy Powder, and 
the packaging had been redesigned on 
modern lines by one of the foremost experts 
in the country. 


RISING COST OF RAW MATERIAL 


The world position of beef cattle had a 
direct bearing on the availability of raw 
materials for Bovril, as had the production of 
corned beef, of which meat extract was a 
by-product. In recent years the Ministry of 
Food had considerably reduced its bulk pur- 
chase of corned beef and this had been a 
contributory cause of the world shortage of 
meat extract and the consequent increase in 
price. 

The meatworks of their Argentine com- 
pany had continued to produce a substantial 
proportion of their raw material require- 
ments, but the costs of cattle and wages had 
continued to rise, and shipments from the 
Argentine would have to be at greatly in- 
creased prices even when they were per- 
mitted—he said this advisedly because they 
were finding it extremely difficult to obtain 
the necessary import licences. 


It was unfortunate that more licences were 
not available at the time when supplies had 
been more plentiful and prices considerably 
lower than they were today. They were, of 
course, continuing to seek ways and means 
of economising in the methods of production 
of Bovril, which would, in some measure, 
offset the present rising cost of raw materials. 

They were still looking forward to the time 
when they could begin once again importing 
their Bovril Brand Corned Beef for sale on 
the home market and there seemed now no 
valid reason why bulk buying of this com- 
modity should continue. 


SALES IN THE USA 


In the United States, however, their sales 
of eeu beef from the Argentine had con- 


tinued at a very satisfactory level, and there 
was no doubt that Bovril Corned Beef ranked 
as one of the finest shipped to that market. 
Their sales last year would have greatly 
exceeded their 1951 figures but for the diffi- 
culty of obtaining Argentine import permits 
for tinplate. Why the Argentine should 
restrict their supplies, which would greatly 
increase the Argentine’s earnings of dollars, 
was quite inexplicable, and he could only 
hope that they would take a more realistic 
view this year. 

Sales of Bovril in the United States had 
been slow and their rate of expansion had 
been disappointing. Nevertheless, they had 
consolidated the limited success achieved and 
had now put this business on a sound basis. 


CONDITIONS IN THE ARGENTINE 


Turning to the Argentine Estates of Bovril, 
Limited, the chairman said that it had had 
a better year, in fact its profits were the best 
since 1947, During the four years 1948-51, 
inclusive, this Company had had to shoulder 
losses on exchange which totalled 97 per cent 
of its profits, so it was with considerable relief 
that he was able to report that in the past 
year there had been no exchange loss. 


During the temporary shortage of meat in 
Buenos Aires the Company had sent shiploads 
of cattle from its estancias in the north to 
assist the situation. The Argentine economy 
had benefited considerably from good grain 
harvests following two disastrous years. The 
Company joined with many others in hoping 
that the new five-year plan, while fostering 
the Argentine’s industrial aspirations, would 
give plenty of scope for the expansion of her 
products from the land so that her natural 
exports might be on an increasing scale and 
her imports might include products which the 
United Kingdom could supply and which 
would assist her industrial future. 


PROGRESS AT NORTHERN IRELAND 


Their Creamery in Magheralin in County 
Down had a satisfactory year; more than 
5 million gallons of milk were processed and 
some 2,600 tons of dairy products were pro- 
duced, the bulk of which was sold to the 
Ministry of Food. 


COMMONWEALTH SURVEY 


Bovril (Eire), Limited, had had a satisfac- 
tory year, whilst not attaining the sales of 
the record year of 1951. 


Bovril (Canada), Limited, had had another 
good year and maintained its profits at the 
1951 level. 


As he forecast last year, the results of 
Bovril Australian Estates, Limited, had been 
unsatisfactory, showing the first loss for some 
years past. This had been due to the serious 
drought conditions in the Northern Territory 
and the losses of cattle had been substantial. 
However, the stock that remained was still a 
basis for breeding up once again, and the 
management of Victoria River Downs and 
Walgra Stations was in good hands. 


BOVRIL FOR EVEREST EXPEDITION 


Bovril Pemmican had been supplied to 
various expeditions, such as the one to Spitz- 
bergen, the British North Greenland Expedi- 
tion and the Swiss and British Everest 
Expeditions. They offered their congratula- 
tions to Col Hunt and the members of his 
splendid team on their epic achievement, 
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J. LYONS & COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SOUND STRUCTURE OF BUSINESS FULLY MAINTAINED 


BENEFITS FROM RELAXATION OF CONTROLS 


MR M. GLUCKSTEIN ON THE SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
J. Lyons and Company, Limited, was held 
on July 6th, in London, Mr M. Gluckstein, 
the chairman, presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 


The accounts submitted with this state- 
ment are for the fifty-ninth year of the com- 
pany. You will have seen from the report 
that the net profit for the year is £689,451, 
which compares with £615,075 last year. 
We are recommending the payment of final 
dividends on the ordinary, “A” ordinary 
and proportional profit capital at the same 
rates as last year, which, with the interim 
dividends paid in December last, will absorb 
£308,242. Preference and preferred ordinary 
dividends paid and accrued amount to 
£261,205, so that there is an undistributed 
balance of profit for the year of £120,004. 
The amount brought in from the previous 
year was £260,042. To this has been added 
£277,923, representing adjustments of taxa- 
tion in respect of previous periods, and from 
the total of those two figures we have trans- 
ferred £500,000 to capital reserve. Including 
the undistributed balance of this year’s net 
profit, the amount now carried forward in 
the profit and loss account is therefore 
£157,969. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


I do not think I need comment on the rest 
of the accounts item by item, but I will direct 
your attention to two figures in the balance 
sheet of the parent company. You will 
observe that capital reserves, now standing 
at £7,649,071, show an increase over the 
previous year of some £780,000. This in- 
cludes the transfer of £500,000 from 
unappropriated profits which I have already 
referred to; the remainder of the increase 
represents surpluses from sates of fixed 
assets. Stock-in-trade, etc., at a little over 
£9 million shows an increase of some 
£800,000—qust under 10 per cent. This is 
no more than normal having regard to the 
recent freeing of certain commodities from 
control and rationing, and the continued 
upward trend of food prices. Our stocks 
are, of course, very carefully watched, and 
their volume is not excessive having regard 
to the total volume of business. 


As to the balance sheet generally, a com- 
parison of the figures of the current year 
with those of last year shows that the surplus 
of current assets over current liabilities has 
increased by something over £1 million. I 
feel we can regard the year’s results as satis- 
factory and say that the sound structure of 
the business has been fully maintained. 


DIRECTORATE 


Before passing on from the report and 
accounts, I would like to refer to my col- 
league, Mr G. W. Booth, We are all very 
glad that his name still appears in the list of 
directors of the company. But for the first 
time since the company’s incorporation it 
does not appear as secretary. He gave up 
that office on August 31, 1952, and the board 
accepted his decision with the greatest regret. 
I will not .attempt to describe what Mr 
Booth has been to the company, nor why 
we look forward to a continuance of his work 


and counsel. He was, from 1891, the accoun- 
tant of the private company which preceded 
the present public c@mpany: when the latter 
was incorporated on April 10, 1894, he be- 
came its secretary. In that office and, from 
1898 as a director also, he has played his 
full part in the development of the company 
from its quite small beginnings. I am sure 
you will share our admiration of his achieve- 
ment and our pleasure that we still have the 
benefit of his great experience and ability. 
Mr H. H. G. Bennett, who became secretary 
in addition to Mr Booth in 1926, retains the 
appointment. 


During the year two, additions to the board 
have been made. In August last Mr Guy M. 
Gluckstein, a general manager of the com- 
pany, was appointed an ordinary director. 
He is a giandson of one of the founders of 
the company, the late Mr Montague Gluck- 
stein, and after coming down from Cambridge 
University, began his business career in 1933 
by the customary apprenticeship at the 
Trocadero Restaurant. He is one of the 
group of younger men to whom I have 
referred on previous occasions and has had 
the long training in all the company’s activi- 
ties which was requisite to the full perform- 
ance of the duties of which he has proved 
himself so capable. In accordance with the 
company’s articles of association, his appoint- 
ment will come up for confirmation at the 
annual general meeting. 


In September, Mr C. A. Crosslé was 
appointed an employee director. Mr Crosslé 
has been with the company for some 30 years 
and, for a considerable time past, has been 
in charge of our tea and coffee departments. 
To these special qualifications there is added 
wide experience and adaptability, and we 
welcome him as a member of the board. 


In the New Year Honours List, we were 
very glad to see that Mr Norman Joseph had 
been made a Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


It is a pleasure to be able to say that there 
has been some relaxation of the many controls 
to which we have for so long been subjected. 
We hope that the process will be accelerated 
so that we may again enjoy the benefits that 
freedom and competition can bring. We and 
our customers now have a somewhat freer 
choice. Our chefs, who for so long have 
had insufficient and sometimes inappropriate 
raw materials—and I would like to pay tribute 
to their efforts during that time—are begin- 
ning to get the materials they want in more 
adequate quantity and of more suitable 
quality, though there are still shortages, of 
course, particularly of butter and meat. They 
managed to maintain through the lean years 
standards which were remarkable in the 
circumstances, and it seems that we can look 
forward to their being able to provide, once 
again, a Cuisine which is as good as any in 
the world. 

Prices, however, continue to give us cause 
for anxiety. Foodstuffs, which account for 
the bulk of our purchases, escaped some of 
the more spectacular increases in ~ price 
which many commodities suffered, but the 
rise in them, though more. gradual, has not 
in general come to a halt. This is in contrast 
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to the experience in other industries, where 
raw material prices have decreased. We 
affected, t6o, by the cost ‘which is still a 
high, of: many other things—the utensils wy 
use, the fuel we consume, the transport we 
need and, in consequence, there has 
little of no opportunity for retail Price fe 
ductions. To find new methods to em 
down costs to our customers, to give gil 
better service and to bring about reductions 
in prices, is still our constant aim 


THANKS TO STAFF 


We were naturally prepared for heavy 
calls on us during the great event we have 
recently celebrated—the Coronation of He 
Majesty the Queen, Our teashops and oy 
Corner Houses were able to provide the 
service which the public confidently expecy 
from them at such a time. To achieve this 
needs great enthusiasm and hard work oq 
the part of the staff, They always rise to the 
occasion and they did so again. I am sur 
you will be with me in expressing our thank; 
not only to those who made the extra effor 
called for on this occasion, but also to the 
whole of our staff for their continuing loyalty 
and good work throughout the year 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


MIDDLE 
WITWATERSRAND 
(WESTERN AREAS) 

LIMITED 


FURTHER SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Middle Witwatersrand (Western Areas) 
Limited, was held in the board room, 
Anglovaal House, Johannesburg, on Thurs 
day, June 25, 1953. 


In the absence overseas of the chairman 
of the company, Mr S. G. Menell, Mr B. L 
Bernstein presided and in moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1952, said: 


Since Mr S. G. Menell’s statement was 
circulated with the annual accounts further 
satisfactory progress has been achieved by 
Virginia OFS Mining Company, 
Limited, Merriespruit (OFS) Gold Mining 
Company, Limited, and Hartebeestfontein 
Gold Mining Company, Limited, in which 
companies your company has considerable 
holdings. 


At the Virginia Mine, the installation of the 
er shaft equipment at No. | shaft 
as been completed and development was 
recommenced on June 22, 1953. 

At the Merriespruit Mine, development 
was commenced from No. 1 shaft on April 
15, 1953, and up till June 22nd, 1,004 ft, all 
within the shaft pillar, had been advanced, 
of which 593 ft were on Basal Reef. Of 550 
ft ray oom 370 ft, equal to 67.3 per cent, 
were classed as payable having an average 
value of 6.65 dwts over a channel width of 
46.3 in, equivalent to 308 in-dwts. Develop- 
ment at No, 1 shaft is to be continued, using 
the existing sinking equipment, until the end 
of July, 1953, when it will be necessary © 
suspend these operations in order to instal the 
permanent shaft equipment. It is estimated 
that development ations will be resumed, 
at an increased scale, early in October, 1953. 
The drilling of borehole 2 is being con- 
tinued. Recently a further borehole, KA}, 
situated on the farm Kaallaagte No. 56& 
within the company’s mining lease area, W2% 
commenced approximately 2,500 ft south 

in order to obtain structura 
information to assist in future shaft sinking 

At the Hartebeestfontein Mine, No. 2 shaf 
has been sunk and lined to a depth of 100 ft 
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Sinking has been suspended temporarily, to 
permit of the erection of the concrete head- 
Pe. and the installation of hoisting equip- 


r ana 
ob rhe erection of No, 1 shaft headgear 
Lol ,dvanced. Work is proceeding on 


-onstruction, mine buildings, Euro- 
native housing and on the provision 
and distribution of power and compressed 


Li€S.« 


surface 


air SUP] 


The recent results obtained in borehole 
TI 40. drilled by your company on the 
Klerksd 1p Townlands, where the Vaal Reef 


was intersected at a depth of 7,065 ft with 
‘ale equivalent to 421 inch-dwts, read in 


value . A 
cantenct ion with the results obtained by dril- 
ling in the vicinity, indicate that the portion 
of the Townlands east of the Buffelsdoorn 
fault has good prospects of becoming part of 
a future mune. 


The recently published results obtained 
by New Consolidated, Free State, Explora- 
tion Company, Limited, in borehole »GS.1 
on the farm Gelukspan, the mineral rights 
on which are owned by your company, taken 
in conjunction with the results previously 
ebtained in boreholes LR.6 and LR.7 on 
your company’s portions of farm La Riviera 
289, give further indication that your com- 
pany will have a valuable stake in the 
mining company which will very probably 
be formed to work what is known as the 
“Csaiplaas” area under the xgis of New 
Consolidated Goldfields, Limited. 


NEW ACQUISITION 


In accordance with the terms of an agree- 
ment taken over from American Anglo- 
Transvaal Investment Corporation, Limited, 
a company, the Letaba Copper and Zinc 
Corporation, Limited, has recently been 
formed and has acquired from the Mur- 
chison Copper and Zinc Holdings, Limited, 
group of companies the base-metal prospect 
in the Northern Transvaal in which the 
American Anglo-Transvaal Investment Cor- 
poration and its associates were also inter- 
ested. Your company will hold approxi- 
mately 524 per cent of the initial issued 
capital of £500,000 in the new company as 
a result of both the amalgamation with 
American Anglo-Transvaal Investment Cor- 
poration and the subsequent acquisition of 
the interests of certain other parties. 
Although the prospecting operations carried 
out to date have revealed the existence of a 
promising ore deposit, there are various 
metallurgical and other problems still to be 
overcome. Your company, in conjunction 
with Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated Invest- 
ment Company, Limited, also holds addi- 
tonal mineral and prospecting options over 
base-metal claims situated in areas adjacent 
to the Letaba Copper and Zinc prospect. 


BOARD’S DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


A shareholder, Mr J. L. P. Wyndham, 
cnicised the company’s policy of not having 
paid any dividends for a number of years in 
view of its large shareholdings and cash 
balance. In reply the chairman stated that 
there had been no change during the past 
sx years in the company’s policy which 
Was to further the development of new 
mines and to retain substantial shareholdings 
therein. Although no dividends had been 
declared, the company had passed on to its 
shareholders rights in the Virginia and 

‘triespruit Mining Companies and had 
? So retained a substantial holding in both 
a companies and in the Hartebeest- 
mate Gold Mining Company, all of which 

” were still in the development stage 
“i¢ in respect of which it would be some 
years before dividends were received, 
eg jpecial resolution was passed providing 
here: se of mechanical signatures on 

“te and other certificates. 


feport and accounts were wunani- 
Mously adopted. 
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ALBERT E. REED AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SIR RALPH REED’S STATEMENT 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Albert E. Reed and Company, Limited, Paper 
Manufacturers and Converters, was held in 
London on July-6, 1953. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Sir Ralph Reed, which had been 
circulated to Shareholders with the Report 


and Accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1953: 


Before referring to the financial results 
disclosed by the Accounts, it may be helpful 
if I give you a brief outline of the general 
state of affairs which existed in the Paper 
Trade during the financial year under review. 


As I informed you last year, the extra- 
ordinarily high demand for paper and paper 
products which had obtained until January, 
1952, then began to fall off. This recession 
of demand became more and more pro- 
nounced until last August or September, 
when the production of paper and board in 
this Country reached the very low figure of 
approximately 45 per cent of the production 
for the last quarter of the year 1951, 
Naturally, the cost of our raw materials was 
affected very greatly by this falling off in 
demand and unbleached Chemical Pulps 
from European sources fell from approxi- 
mately £120 a ton to around £40 a ton, and 
Mechanical Pulps from around £50 a ton to 
£27 a ton, the latter prices in both cases 
being approximately those ruling at the 
present time. The falls in pulp prices have 
been duly reflected, after allowing for further 
increases in certain items of production costs 
in other directions, in the greatly reduced 
market prices of paper, so that we have 
experienced a year of very severe deflation in 
striking contrast to the highly inflationary 
conditions of the previous two years. e 


An important factor which adversely 
affected our operations in the year under 
review was the severe restriction imposed, 
particularly in Australia, upon our exports 
of paper in 1952, which contributed in no 
small degree to the general recession in 
demand to which I have referred. I am glad 
to say, however, that these restrictions have 
been substantially lifted for the year 1953 
and our substantial exports to these traditional 
markets have been revived to a full and very 
welcome extent. 


You will be interested to know whether 
and to what extent our properties and opera- 
tions were affected by the disastrous floods 
which occurred on the night of January 31st 
last. Much of our land at three of our Paper 
Mills was flooded for a short time, but there 
was comparatively little percolation into the 
Mill buildings. Thanks to the efforts of all 
concerned, I am glad to say that production 
was no more than partially held up to a 
negligible extent and that our losses arising 
from flood damage were relatively very 
small. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The Profit for the year, before charging 
Taxation, amounts to £2,135,000, and this 
has been arrived at after utilising the pro- 
vision of {1,500,000 which in the last 
Accounts was provided against falls in values 
of deliveries of Woodpulp under contracts 
entered into in the previous year, but after 
charging all other Stock Losses against the 
Profits for the year. These Stock Losses 
were unavoidably very heavy by reason of 
the fact that our raw material consists in 
such high proportion of Chemical Pulps, 
where the previous price increases and subse- 


quent falls were so outstandingly large. In 
the case of Kraft Pulp, for example, of which 
your Company is much the largest consumer 
in this Country, or indeed in Europe, the rise 
and fall in prices has been greater than for 
any other kind of pulp. The Taxation charge 
amounting to £497,000 is relatively low by 
reason of the fact that the £1,500,000 pro- 
vision just referred to was not deductible from 
the taxable profit for the previous year. 


In the circumstances, and having regard to 
the extraordinarily difficult period through 
which the Paper Trade has passed in the year 
under review, we have every reason to be 
well satisfied with the results presented to 
you and, in view of these, we recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 13 per cent, 
making 20 per cent for the year, being the 
same distribution as for the previous year, 
after appropriating a sum of £1,500,000 to 
General Reserve. 


BALANCE SHEET 


You will observe that the Group Balanc: 
Sheet discloses a greatly strengthene:! 
financial position, The increase in the Fixe:! 
Assets from £3,516,000 to £4,216,000 reflects, 
not only the acquisition of Empire Pape: 
Mills, Limited, but a continuation of ow 
policy of maintaining our plant in a higt 
degree of efficiency. The item of £564,000 
being the excess of the cost of shares over 
the net book value of assets in Subsidiary 
Companies, compared with £30,000 last 
year, is almost entirely due to the acquisition 
of Empire Paper Mills, Limited. This Com- 
pany, to which I referred in my statement last 
year, has now been incorporated as an 
integral member of the Group, which has 
been much strengthened thereby, and we 
have every reason to be satisfied with this 
important acquisition. 

The fall in Stocks from £7,308,000 to 
£4,625,000 is represented mainly by the fall 
in values of raw materials to which I have 
previously referred and the fall in Debtors 
from £4,981,000 to £3,306,000 is consequen- 
tial upon the lower costs and priees. 

You will observe that Tax Reserve Certifi- 
cates and Cash now amount to £3,955,000, 
as compared with £2,736,000 last year, but 
this figure should be considered in relation to 
the Future Income Tax Reserve, which last 
year was £2,750,000 and now is £400,000. 
There is, therefore, a very large increase in 
the liquid resources of your Company—an 
increase which will stand us in good stead in 
our future trading and development. 


TAXATION 


Although the Taxation charge in these 
Accounts is relatively low, it should not be 
allowed to hide the very serious effect of the 
rates which have had to be borne by this 
Company and Industry generally, and it is 
with considerable relief that we receive the 
Chancellor’s recent decrease in the rate of 
taxation and the abolition as from next 
January of the Excess Profits Levy. We 
also welcome very much the reintroduc- 
tion of the initial allowances on capital 
expenditure. 


PRESENT PROSPECTS 


For the moment the pulp market appears 
to have achieved a stability which we have 
not or several years, and we may hope 
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that ‘ve shall not again experience the violent 
fluctuations which have characterised those 
years. However, in our business we have 
to contend with the very formidable effects 
on European prices of variations in. the 
demand in the American market, and: for. this 
reason alone we are always in a very difficult 
position to predict the future. 


Our production is now running at a 
reasonably high level denoting a very sub- 
stantial recovery from the recession of last 
year and, having regard to the manner in 
which we have come through probably the 
most serious and difficult time ever faced 
by the Paper Industry, and in view of our 
strengthened financial position, we look 
forward to the future with considerable con- 
fidence. We must be prepared for very 
competitive trading conditions, but we 
believe that we are well equipped to meet 
them. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


Bearing in mind the very unusual and 
difficult conditions of the year under review, 
I am particularly glad to pay tribute to the 
manner in which our Executives and Staff 
have risen to the occasion in meeting these 
difficulties, which, together with the sus- 
tained efforts and team work of all those 
employed in our Organisation, has so effec- 
tively contributed to the results which we are 
now able to put before you. 


THE ORION INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


EXTENSION OF ACTIVITIES 
INCREASE OF ISSUED CAPITAL 
SIR STRATI RALL?S STATEMENT 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of The Orion Insurance Company, Limited, 
will be held on July 16th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir Strati 
Ralli, Bart, MC. 


I take this opportunity of extending a very 
cordial welcome to our two new directors, 
Mr W. A. Osborne and Mr A. P. B. Guinness, 
whose re-election to the board you will be 
asked to approve at the coming annual general 
meeting. 


th. - _ ag hg ae you ee 
effect from April 28, 1953, Dudley Rybot 
Scholey has been appointed deputy Galan 
of the board and of the company. 


In October, 1952, your company agreed to 
act as aviation underwriters in the United 
Kingdom for The Victoria Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited, of and, with effect 
from January 1, 1953, to act in the same capa- 
city for the New India Assurance Company, 
Limited, of Bombay. 

Earlier this year your cage conjunc- 
tion with certain insurance fri and asso- 
ciated concerns, participated in the formation 


of a new insurance company the name 
of the “Sphere Insurance er 
Limited.” Your company has a substantial, 


although not a controlling, interest in the 


“Sphere” and has an to act as 
marine and aviation erwriters for that 
company, 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


In the marine department the net premium 
income for 1952 amounted to £1,265,009, 
compared with £1,215,517 for 1951. 


The sum of £40,000 has beén transferred 





to profit and loss account out of the 1950 
closed underwriting account. : 

The marine fund now stands at {1,375,474 
(108.7 per cent). 


Conditions in the marine market remain 
difficult and settlements at the end of the 
second year of our 1951 underwriting account 
indicate that this will prove a lean one. 


The 1952 account, to date, shows some 
improvement in settlements, although the 
account may not yet have borne the full 
burden of its share of the unfortunate and 
costly series of marine casualties which were 


sustained in the winter of 1952-53 and of the. 


severe losses which arose from the disastrous 
floods experienced in February this year. 


FIRE, ACCIDENT AND MISCELLANEOUS 
‘DEPARTMENT 


The net premium income in this account 
for 1952 amounted to £866,057, compared 
with £827,080 for 1951. 


This account generally has had a more 
favourable experience than last year and after 
maintaining the unexpired risks reserve on 
our usual conservative basis of 50 per cent, 
which has involved a financing charge of 
£19,488, has yielded a modest profit of 
£28,268. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 
BALANCE SHEET 


After bringing in gross interest and divi- 
dends of 116410 (£109,377) and the 
transfers from revenue accounts of £68,268 
(£87,465), and after deducting directors’ fees 
£1,933 (£2,000), other expenses and audit 
fee £29,101 (£27,671), overseas taxation 
£3,853 (£2,590) and providing the sum of 
£110,000 (£145,000) for United Kingdom 
taxation, the net balance for the year 
amounts to £39,791 (£19,581). To this has 
been added the sum of £87,691 brought for- 
ward from 1951, making a balance of 
£127,482 available for distribution. 


Your directors recommend the payment of 
a dividend of 10 per cent, less income tax, 
for the year 1952 (same), which requires a net 
sum of £22,000 and, after transferring £2,000 
to provision for staff contingencies, there re- 
mains a balance of £103,482 to be carried 
forward. 


The total of invested funds as shown in 
the balance sheet is_£3,031,093, of which a 
large proportion is held in  short-dated 
Government securities. 


Despite a further fall in security prices 
in 1952 the market value or, where there is 
no quotation, the estimated value, of our 
investments at December 31, 1952, was in 
excess of their balance sheet value. 


The total assets of the company now stand 
at £4,860,569, compared with £4,342,722 
last year. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


The company’s business has undergone 
considerable expansion over the past five 
years in every direction, and your directors 
are of the opinion that the time has again 
come when the issued capital of the com- 
pany should be further increased. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, immediately following the 
annual general meeting, to invite share- 
holders to subscribe for a further 50,000 
ordinary shares of £1 each at par in the 
ratio of one new ordinary 


part 
recommended for the year 1952, but, other- 


wise, will rank pari passu with the existing 
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SMITH’S POTATO CRISPs 
LIMITED 


RECORD PRODUCTION AND SALE — 


The twenty-fourth ordinary gener il Meet. 
ing of Smith’s Potato Crisps Limited was 
held on July 7th in London. 

Mr Fermian Le Neve-Foster, the chair. 
man, in the course of his speech, said: 


The net profit, before taxation, of th 
parent company for the year shows « remark. 
able increase to the sum of £271,859 as com. 
pared with £184,330 in the previous year. 


The most satisfactory feature is the sub. 
stantial increase in the profits of the Parent 
Manufacturing Company. This has been 
achieved in spite of some increases in the 
costs of materials and transport and in labour 
rates. It is attributable mainly to the con- 
sidera greater volume of production and 
sales. ese constitute an all-time record in 
the history of the company. 

The directors recommend a final dividend 
of 20 per cent, plus a cash bonus o! 5 per 
cent, both less income tax, on the enlarged 
capital resulting from the one in ten free 
share bonus issue distributed to sharcholders 
during the year. , 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The consolidated balance sheet shows an 
exceedingly strong position. Fixed assets 
show a small increase, but the additions to 
plant, etc., have, within £1,500, been looked 
after by the amounts which we have written 
off for depreciation. With British Govem- 
ment securities, tax reserve certificates and 
cash standing at a total of £460,955, we have 
an exceptionally strong liquid position 

With falling prices of commodities, most 
companies have today problems arising from 
depreciation of stock values, but in our case, 
I am glad to say that this question does not 
carry the same risks and problems. Share- 
holders may congratulate themselves on this 
aspect of our business. 


POPULARITY OF CRISPS 


I have in the past referred to the reasons 
for the popularity of crisps. They will be 
found in the of grocers and caterers, 
in snack and il bars, and in licenced 
houses, as well as in the homes. They are 
universally at picnics, The demand 
for Smith’s crisps continues unabated and 
now that we have been able to mpply greater 
quantities we find evidence on all hands that 
our claim that “there are no crisps like 
Smith’s” is truly well-founded. 

Undoubtedly we have the friendship of 
all sections of the trade, retail and wholesale, 
as well as that of the licensed victuallers. 
The supplies which we have been able to give 
them this year have been welcomed very 
heartily and, like Oliver Twist, they still ask 
for more. We shall do our best to supply 


; In So Coronation 4 4 may bs 
iven for reminding that gree 
figure of the last Elizabethan reign, Sif 
alter Raleigh, who introduced the potato 
to this country. In the recent celebrations 
Smith’s crisps have played their part © 
feeding the enthusiastic crowds and large 
ities of our crisps have been sold among 
Sante the parks and elsewhere. 
The results of the first two months of the 
current year are most encouraging 2" if 
they are maintained I have every hope that 


at Our next meeting I shall be able to place 

ore you results which are as or pet- 
haps even better, than those which we * 
now 


_ The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HEAD, WRIGHTSON AND Co.. 
LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING PROFITS 
ORDER BOOK GREATER THAN EVER 
MR RICHARD MILES’S SPEECH 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
Head, Wrightson and Company, Limited, 
Engineers, etc., was held on July 8th at the 
Registered Office, Teesdale Iron Works, 
Thornaby-on-Tees. 


Mr Richard Miles, the chairman and man- 
aging director, who presided, said: 


At the opening of this, our sixty-third, 
annual general meeting, I should like to start 
with an expression of thanks to our staff and 
workmen, without whose support our con- 
tinually improving results would not have 
been possible. 


LABOUR AND WELFARE 


There have been three events during the 
past year which may prove landmarks in the 
history of our old-established company. The 
first and most important is the inauguration 
of a pension scheme for our workmen. This 
is a forward step, but it is not unattended by 
risks in increasingly competitive markets, 
especially overseas. The second is the fact 
that during the year we presented mementos 
to our long-service employees. We had nearly 
one hundred and fifty, with fifty and forty 
years’ service. Some of these men have 
worked through three wars, four if we include 
the Korean war. It should create a feeling 
of confidence that our industrial production 
should endure despite world upheavals. The 
third is the beginning of a scholarship scheme 
for a university degree course for selected 
apprentices, a corollary to our apprentice 
school, which still maintains its popularity 
and pre-eminence. Despite the increased 
public expenditure on social services and 
education, we are still not seeing a corre- 
sponding improvement in the extent of tech- 
nical staff. We have therefore decided to 
assist ourselves. ‘Fhe high overheads for 
social services must be recouped by the high 
quality of our designs and products. With 
few natural resources except coal and brains, 
this country cannot maintain its standard of 
living unless we maintain our lead technically. 


In referring to personnel, I should mention 
that Mr J. E. Mercer, the works director of 
our steel foundries, well known in the iron 
and steel foundry industry, has retired after 
being with us for over thirty years. He 
remains on the subsidiary company board 


concerned 


ACTIVITIES 


Today our order book is greater than at 
any time in the history of the company. Our 
trading profits, despite the inclusion of only 
nine months’ tradigg by the pareny company, 
are again higher than before. All our sub- 
sidiaries have made a contribution. 


It cannot be expected that every one of our 
‘cuvites has not experienced. difficulties. 
Australia, due to economic factors, has not 
yet recovered from last year’s recession. We 
have formed Head, Wrightson Australia (Pty.) 

imited, a company designed to supplement 
Cur operations with our Australian associates. 
Our South African company i.:d a very suc- 
cessful year, but is not having an easy time 
a the moment. We are starting a branch 


office in Canada and we Hope that our efforts 
il make a due contribution to our 
‘turns. At home the requirements of the 
‘ulomobile and transport industries have been 
‘casionally variable, We are, however, find- 
mg that the heavy industries, iron and steel, 


there w 


coal, oil, are still expanding their needs for 
the capital equipment in which we specialise, 
both at home and overseas. A _ highlight 
lately has been our large order to build an 
ore-handling and blast-furnace plant for 
Spain, which will take us three and a half 
years to complete. In February the largest 
blast furnace outside the USA, which we built 
for Messrs John Summers and Sons, Limited, 
was successfully started, and officially opened 
by HRH The Duke of Edinburgh on April 
29th, and a duplicate plant is now being built. 
Important installations in other directions in 
the iron and steel trade, in the mining,\ and 
in the oil and chemical industries, at home 
and abroad, were completed during the year. 
Special mention might be made of an oil 
refinery approaching completion in Belgium. 
Our outputs of steel castings and drop forg- 
ings were the highest recorded, despite inade- 
quate supplies of raw materials. Our busi- 
ness in aluminium alloy structures has 
improved. 


During the year visits overseas to examine 
prospective markets were made by directors 
of the parent and subsidiary companies, and 
a special review has been made of India. 


Our long-term capital expenditure pro- 
gramme continues to be carried out to plan. 
The lightening of the burden of taxation, 
though small, is a timely help. Initial allow- 
ances assist the immediate cash position, and 
they are accordingly welcome. 


ANNUAL ACCOUNTS 


You will have noted from the annual 
accounts that, as foreshadowed last year, hav- 
ing brought the year-ends of all our wholly 
owned subsidiaries into line, we have now 
been able to bring the year-end of the parent 
company into line also. This is not only 
required by the 1948 Companies Act, but is 
obviously a convenience in many ways. It 
has entailed taking a trading period of nine 
months instead of twelve months for the 
parent company, but you will observe, never- 
theless, that we increased our trading profit. 


The final results are substantially better, 
because several factors connected with taxa- 
tion have operated favourably in the same 
direction. ‘There is in the first place the 
very welcome, even if small, reduction in the 
standard rate of income tax. We have had a 
small refund of Excess Profits Tax on our 
South African subsidiary. The rearrange- 
ment of the parent company’s year-end alters 
the assessment somewhat, again to our advan- 
tage but not to any great extent. The main 
difference is due to the fact that our final 
accounting. date for the twelve preceding 
months, April 30, 1952, falls inside the same 
fiscal year as our new final accounting date, 
January 31, 1953. We had reserved the taxa- 
tion for this fiscal year in the last accounts. 
This amount, though allowed for, is now 
released. It makes no difference in the long 
run, but has an important bearing on the 
present figures. 


All these effects, some of them technical 
and complicated, we have tried to show as 
clearly as possible in the accounts, and have 
provided notes where we thought further 
clarification helpful. 


BALANCE SHEET FURTHER STRENGTHENED 


Our balance sheet is thus further 
strengthened, and it may be interesting also 
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to note the increasing volume of work-in- 
progress, the profits upon which will be 
reflected in the accounts in due course. 


_ The policy of your board includes the con- 

tinual ploughing back of a large proportion 
of our earnings into the company, for im- 
provement to buildings and machinery, and 
for working capital, so that we shall be im the 
best possible position to maintain full employ- 
ment ; but in fairness to you who have had 
confidence in us, and patience under restric- 
tions, we now feel we can recommend an 
improvement in your return. As you will see 
from the annual report, your directors are 
recommending a final dividend of 124 per 
cent on the ordinary shares, making 17} per 
cent for the period. 


He would be a bold man who would con- 
fidently foretell the future of any industry, 
when still unsettled political factors play such 
a dominant part, but my statement to you 
today ends on a note of optimism. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


HOUSE OF FRASER 
LIMITED 


TOTAL TURNOVER AGAIN A RECORD 


MR HUGH FRASER ON NEW 
ACQUISITIONS 


The twelfth annual general meeting of 
House of Fraser Limited was held on 
July 7th at the Merchants’ Hall, 30, George 
Square, Glasgow, C.2, Mr Hugh Fraser, 
DL, JP (chairman and managing director), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 

During the financial year the company 
purchased the whole issued capital of Wood 
and Selby, Limited, Duncan’s Limited, and 
Scottish Drapery Corporation, Limited, at a 
total cost of £3,223,352, and on the winding 
up of Scottish Drapery Corporation, Limited, 
and fourteen other subsidiary companies, the 
net assets, including cash transferred, were 
sufficient not only to recoup the cost of 
acquisition, but also to create the substantial 
surplus disclosed in the capital reserve 
account. 


TRADING RESULTS 


The profit and loss account of the principal 
company shows an increase in trading profit 
at £361,183, and the profit before taxation 
arising from retail trading alone has in- 
creased by £86,433. The profit from trading 
is stated after charging the new lease rents 
from May, 1952, and the additional revenue 
from subsidiary companies arises directly 
from the investment of the capital released 
by’ the sale of properties to which reference 
was made in my last statement. 


The group trading results are shown in 
the consolidated accounts and the preacquisi- 
tion profits of "S@Bsidiary companies have 
been calculated on a time basis notwithstand- 
ing that the major part of these profits 
accrued under your company’s control. The 
reduction in interest charges follows from 
the repayment of loans secured over heritable 
properties and having regard to the con- 
tinued rise in operating costs, particularly in 
wages and to the very considerable main- 
tenance expenditure charged to revenue, the 
increase in net profit from £124,488 to 
£270,097 is extremely satisfactory. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


It will be seen from the balance sheet of 
the group that the total assets after deduct- 
ing bonds and debentures secured over herit- 
able properties now exceed £5 million, and 
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that the value of the interests of stockholders 
amounts to £3,790,265, of which £1,453,374 
is represented by the surplus of current 
assets over current liabilities. In dealing 
with the assets of subsidiary companies, the 
warehouse premises retained in the group 
ownership have been valued professionally 
on the same basis as those recently realised, 
and the remaining assets have been taken at 
existing book values. No account has been 
taken of the company’s interest in leasehold 
properties, but at the date of the balance 
sheet this has been certified to show a capital 
value of £600,000, 


The separate items of current assets do not 
call for detailed comment, and the available 
cash balances and liquid assets are adequate 
for all company purposes in the foreseeable 
future. 


BONUS ISSUE 


The appropriations recommended in the 
directors’ report include a final ordinary divi- 
dend in respect of the last financial year, at 
the rate of 60 per cent actual. Ordinary 
stockholders will also be asked to consider 
the proposal already announced, to apply 
part of the capital reserve account in pay- 
ment for an issue of ordinary shares to 
ordinary stockholders in the proportion, as 
nearly as may be, of one ordinary 5s. share 
for every 20 ordinary stock units held at 
the close of business on June 26, 1953. 


It is intended to recommend similar bonus 
issues at regular intervals so long as condi- 
tions permit, and having regard \to the earn- 
ings and dividend prospects of the company, 
the directors are of opinion that these distri- 
butions will prove beneficial to all ordinary 
stockholders. 


The directors have also under considera- 
tion some further adjustment of the share 
capital which would not affect the proposals 
already outlined, but would bring the issued 
ordinary capital more nearly in line with the 
capital employed, and this matter will be 
fully reviewed in the light of developments 
in the current year. 


BINNS ACQUISITION 


Since the end of the financial year, the 
company has extended its trading by acquir- 
ing the ordinary capital of Binns, Limited, 
Sunderland. Transfers for approximately 98 
per cent of the ordinary capital have now 
been settled. The remaining ordinary shares 
will be acquired and at the offered price the 
total purchase consideration amounts to 
£2,900,000. _This outlay can be met out of 
the existing resources of the group, and 
there is no doubt that the new acquisition 
will greatly enhance the carnings of your 
company. 


BRIGHT PROSPECTS 


The day-to-day trading conditions through- 
out last year showed some irregularity in pro- 
gress among the individual stores, but the 
total turnover was again a record. In the 
early part of the current year, there was a 
temporary falling off in@gestain sections of 
the trade, which has now been recovered. 
The total turnover has been fully maintained 
to date, and your directors are confident that 
there is still considerable scope for develop- 
ment within the group, apart from the in- 
creased trade being contributed by the Binns 
Stores. 


It is my imtention to consolidate and 
develop the trading group as it now exists, 
and I take this opportunity to assure members 
that recent press reports associating the name 
of the company with various undertakings in 
London are entirely without foundation. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting the capitalisation and bonus 
issue proposals were sanctioned. 


BRITISH GLUES & 
CHEMICALS, LIMITED 


CURRENT TRADING IMPROVEMENT 
SIR ROGER DUNCALFE’S REVIEW 


The directors’ report and accounts for the 
period ended March 31st were issued to the 
stockholders on July 7th. “The following are 
extracts from the review by the chairman, 
Sir Roger Duncalfe: 


The directors having decided to change 
the ending date of your company’s year from 
April 30th to March 31st, the accounts now 
presented are for eleven months instead of 
the normal period of twelve months. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


Consolidated profit for eleven months is 
£243,424 (last year £821,618 for twelve 
months) after all charges other than United 
Kingdom tax. Included in Consolidated 
profit is a credit for £25,000, transferred 
from a provision made in a previous year 
against fall in value of raw materials pur- 
chased under forward contracts. After de- 
duction of United Kingdom tax amounting 
to £137,000 the net profit is £106,424 (last 
year £348,618) and after adding £1,049 re- 
duction of surplus of subsidiary companies, 
the profit dealt with in the accounts of 
British Glues & Chemicals Limited is 
£107,473 (last year £311,808). 


TAX 


As a result of the change of accounting 
date, certain adjustments to the taxation 
liabilities are required, and a substantial part 
of our provision for tax becomes surplus to 
requirements. We can safely credit appro- 
priation account with £300,000, arising from 
the accumulated*over-provision for past years 
(including EPT years) to which I referred 
two years ago, as well as the estimated 
reserve set free by the change in accounting 
date and the reduction in standard rate of 
income tax for 1953-54. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The £107,473 profit, the £300,000 tax 
credit just referred to, and £52,169 balance 
of profit brought forward from the previous 
year, total £459,642 (last year £353,044), 
which is the amount available for appro- 
priation. Our first appropriation is £250,000 
to general reserve, bringing it to £550,000, 
a figure which, incidentally, is the same as 
for our issued ordinary stock, and which is 
more than twice covered by the excess of 
our current assets over our current liabilities, 
Our second appropriation is £80,000 to re- 
placement reserve, bringing it to £320,000. 


DIVIDENDS 


Subject to acceptance of the proposed 
necessary alterations to our Articlés of 
Association consequent upon the change 
of our year-end we recommend final divi- 
dends of 4 per cent cumulative and 
2 per cent participating on preference stock 
and 12} per cent on ordinary stock, so that 
the total dividends for the eleven months’ 
period on both preference and ordinary stock 
will be the same as for the preceding twelve 
months—viz., preference 10 per cent actual, 
ordinary 15 per cent actual, both less tax. 

Following the above appropriations and 
dividends, we carry forward £56,260 in the 
balance sheet of British Glues & Chemicals 
Limited against £52,169 brought in. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


There is litthe change in our fixed assets 
at £1,061,608. Depreciation was about 
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£11,000. more than capital expenditure, whic, 


amounted to £98,326. At March 3 ist, 1953 | 


orders ar yeah Ay Broup On capital account 
amounted to £30,000, and addition:! schemes 
in hand at that date will involve (40 99 
further ‘expenditure. Current assets. at 
£1,968,172 are nearly £500,000 less than last 
year, mainly by reason of heavy 1x pay. 
ments, but our current liabilities ore corre. 
spondingly reduced. Current asse's exceed 
current liabilities by about £1,400,000, which 
surplus is largely represented by our stocks 
and debtors, whilst our cash, money on short. 
term loan and tax 
than cover our total liabilities. 


On the left-hand side of the balance sheet 
there is no change in our issued capital, bur 
our reserves and surplus have inci: ised by 
approximately £330,000. General -serve js 

350,000 (last year £300,000), replacement 
reserve £320,000 (last year £240,000), con- 
tingency reserve £100,000 (last year the 
same). Carry forward at £56,260 : slightly 
increased. Surplus of subsidiary companies 
at £91,677 is £1,049 less than last yeir, With 
the change in thé year-end the need to 
reserve for 1954-55 imcome tax has vone. 


THE FUTURE 


The improved trading conditions we 
experienced during the later months of last 
year have continued up to date and we start 
the new year on a rather better basis than » 
year ago. I must, however, warn you that 
the difficult period of adjustment which | 
mentioned in miy last review still persists; 
there has been some reduction in gelatine 
and glue prices, and tallow and grease prices 
have fallen heavily ; up to the present, how- 


ever, our raw material prices have not 
responded fully to lower product 
prices, 


TIMOTHY WHITES & 
TAYLORS 


PREVIOUS HIGH SALES RECORD 
SURPASSED 


_ The twenty-fourth ordinary genera! mect- 
ing of Timothy Whites & Taylors [ imited 
was held on July 2nd in London, Mi: Louis 
Nicholas, JP, FCA (the chairman), presiding. 

The following ig an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The total sales of the company and its 
retail subsidiaries for the year surpassed the 
high récord of 1951. 

The trading profit and sundry income of 
the group for the year amounted 
£1,239,172, as against £1,169,143 for the pre- 
vious year. The provision for (axation 
amounts to £572,973. This taxation takes 
over 57 per cent of the profits. The directors 
recommend a total dividend for the year of 
35 per cent, less tax, as compared with 32} 
per cent last year. 

Whilst from the point of view of the general 
public the recent reduction in purchase (ax 
is to be welcomed, I would again mention 
the position of retail traders in respect of the 
serious losses which they will sustain in the 
event of the repeal or reduction of purchase 
tax without provision being made for the 
return of the tax paid by the trader upon the 
goods unsold at the time of the alteration 


The company’s ‘policy of expansion and 
development is continuing. 


Subject to nothing unforeseen taking place, 
I look to the future with reasonable on 
fidence. 


The report adopted and the board's 


was 
capitalisation and bonus issue were 
. proposals 
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SIAMESE TIN SYNDICATE 


CAPITAL INCREASED 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
the “Samese Tin Syndicate, Limited, was 
held on July 9th in London, Mr Kenneth O. 


Hunter (the chairman) presiding. 2 

The following is am extract from his 
irculaied statement; 

To: production from dredging operations, 
inclu those. of our Wh owned sub- 
sidi mounted to 1,833 tons of ore. In 
addition. a further 28 tons were produced 
from ihe re-treatment of tin shed tailings, 


giving total of 1,861 tons, which is in 
excess of any year’s production since the war. 


The ! output of 8,872,100 cubic yards 
was postwar record, 


The consolidated profit before taxation 
amounts to £525,814, an increase of £36,479 
over 1951. This is largely due to a successful 
ten-month working petiod by the subsidiary 
company which made a profit of £64,479. 
The directors recommend a final dividend 
of 85 per cent (making 150 per cent). 

Our reserves stood at December 31, 1952, 
t 132,872,750 cu yds, averaging 0.506 Ib 
ver cu yd. Of this total 25,227,500 
cu yds averaging 0.486 Ib per cu yd lie in 
expired leases for which application for 
renewal has been made. 

The report was adopted and at a subse- 
quent extraordinary general meeting resolu- 
tions were passed approving: (1) an increase 
in the authorised capital to £550,000, of 
which up to £250,000 would be available for 
the proposed offer to Bangrin stockholders ; 


(2) the capitalisation of £150,000 of the 
reserves and its distribution as one ordinary 
share of 5s. each for each stock unit of 5s. ; 
and (3) a cash distribution of 2s. 6d. per 


Ss. stock unit. 


BANGRIN TIN DREDGING 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 





The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Bangrin Tin Dredging Company, Limites, 
was held on July 9th, in London, Mr 
Kenneth O. Hunter (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

We have in 1952 faced a difficult year. Not 
only has the value of our product fallen from 
iis previous peak but for five months our 
operauons were reduced to one working 
dredge, where three were working before. 
Production fell by 147 toms to 687 tons of 
ore. Of the total output of 2,245,000 cubic 
yards, 2,225,000 came from ore reserves. 


Stockholders will have noted a reduction 
of profit from the figure of £405,633 in 1951 
to £217,943 for the year under review. The 
directors recommend the yment of a final 
dividend of 20 per cent. The gross dividend 
of 35 per cent om the nominal capital repre- 
sents 17 per cent on the net assets at 
December 31, 1952. 

Our total ore reserves’ amounted to 
35,400,000 cubic yards averaging 0.56 Ib. tin 
ore per cubic yard at the end of 1952. Of 
this total some 4,700,000 cubic yards, aver- 
aging 0.72 Ib, lie im isolated blocks or are 
oped pune oe The remaining 

WV,000 cubic yards, averaging 0.53 Ib 
cubic yard, comprise "the present aiden 


area. 


Owing to the necessity of as both 
tredges on a single area of hard ground above 
igh tide because of working in tidal waters, 


the dredge courses have been dictated by cir- 
Cumstan; ‘ to have lain during the two 
Yeats in ground of higher value the 


average 


The report and accounts were adopted., 


SAN FRANCISCO MINES 
OF MEXICO 


MR C. E. TEMPERLEY’S SPEECH 


The fortieth annual general meeting of San 
Francisco Mines of Mexico Limited was held 
on July 7th in London. 


Mr C. E. Temperley, OBE, MC, the chair- 
man, in the course of his speech said: The 
gross value of products sold was £9,386,000. 
The net profit was £970,000 against 
£1,022,000. The directors have appro- 
priated £100,000 to exploration and develop- 
ment reserve which brings the reserve to 
£500,000. We have also appropriated 
£100,000 for contingencies reserve. The 
directors recommend the payment of a divi- 
dend of 6s. per unit. : 


Turning to the prospects ahead of us, you 
may be sure that the mines, the mill and the 
finances of your company are in the best trim 
we can put them into to meet either fair 
weather or foul. Development of the com- 
plex orebodies continues to be favourable. 
There are substantial reserves of good grade 
ore. .Your company is well endowed with 
cash. Internally all is well. Unfortunately, 
as I have pointed out, our prosperity depends 
more on outside factors over which we have 
no control than on factors within our control. 
The most important of these is the price at 
which we can sell the metals we produce. At 
the present level of prices the operating profit 
of your company is very far below the level 
achieved in the past year and profits will 
continue low for so long as these prices 
persist. I am not a pessimist and I think 
there are some grounds to hope for an im- 
provement—provided no major world reces- 
sion intervenes. 


The report was adopted. 


BAH LIAS RUBBER 
ESTATES 


SIR ERIC MILLER’S VIEWS 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of the Bah Lias Rubber Estates, Limited, 
was held on July 3rd in London. 


Sir Eric Miller (the chairman), in the course 
of his speech, said: The Bah Lias Company's 
financial position is so strong that some 
shareholders, I observe, are canvassing the 
idea that we should now distribute a large 
part of the resources which we have pru- 
dently accumulated over the years for the 
specific purpose of financing the gradual re- 
placement of our oldest planted areas as they 
become uneconomic, which we would have 
tackled ere now had not the situation in 
Sumatra been too unsettled. Some may 
even have acquired a holding in the com- 
pany with an eye to a killing. I think it 
therefore timely to indicate the principles 
which govern the actions of the board of this 
company, which was established in 1911 to 
take over concession lands, on which a 
modest amount of tobacco was being grown, 
with the express object of expanding the 
cultivation of rubber and coconuts. Some 
time later the tobacco venture was sold to 
advantage and the coconuts were gradually 
replaced by rubber. We made an excellent 
move in 1933 when we took-an interest in 
Kulai Rubber Estate oo registered in 
Malava. Our stake in that company was 
soletantintly increased when * sore the 
Wam and Bila Companies by amalgama- 
tion ty 1938, for they were also shareholders 
«and, as our report tells you—our interest 
in Kulai is the equivalent of some 2,400 acres 
of first-class modern rubber. 
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People who go in for rubber-growing, 
which is a long-term proposition, have to be 
tenacious by ‘hature. Having been respon- 
sible for opening up a large acreage during 
the past 40 to 50 years, thus creating some of 
the best estates in South-East Asia, Harri- 
sons and Crosfield are’ not going to throw 
in their hand just because conditions happen 
to be trying and difficult at the present time. 

his modern world of ours cannot get along 
without adequate supplies of natural rubber 
and South-East Asia cannot afford to see 
this source of wealth return to jungle con- 
ditions. All responsible people have a vital 
interest in preventing economic disaster in 
that area, which is so close to Communist 
China. It was therefore encouraging that at 
the recent Study Group meeting in Copen- 
hagen the American rubber manufacturers 
volunteered and recorded publicly their col- 
lective understanding of the part they should 
play in preventing any catastrophic slump in 
the price of natural rubber by themselves 
being willing buyers at a price competitive 
with the synthetic product. The disastrous 
effect on the economy of this country if there 
were wholesale spoliation of the liquid re- 
sources built up by productive enterprises 
for the purpose of expanding ‘or modern- 
ising their equipment to enable them to hold 
their own in a competitive world, should be 
obvious to all right-thinking people and any 
such moves should be strongly deprecated 
and resisted in the national interest. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE BURMAH OIL 
COMPANY LIMITED 


INCREASED VOLUME OF TRADE 
SIR KENNETH B. HARPER’S REVIEW 


The fifty-first annual general meeting was 
held on Friday, July 3rd, in the Merchants’ 
Hall, Glasgow, Sir Kenneth.B. Harper pre- 
siding. 


In moving the adoption of the directors’ 
report and accounts the chairman referred 
to his statement dealing with the group com- 
panies’ activities during the past year. The 
substantial fall in the trading profits—from 
£7,500,000 in 1951 to £5,500,000 in 1952— 
did not signify amy weakening of the funda- 
mental strength of the companies’ trading 
position. On the contrary, the volume of the 
group’s trade had increased by 2 per cent, 
an increase sufficient to maintain their share 
of the market, though not enough to offset 
a narrowing of profit margins. He hesitated 
to forecast the future, so much depending on 
factors outside the group’s control, but he 
could say that in the current year to date 
sales were showing a satisfactory increase 
over the same period last year. 


PROSPECTING 


Over past years about £10 million had 
been spent in prospecting, with negligible 
results in terms of new oil fields, but there 
was now some ground for optimism in 
regard to at least two areas. Expert advisers 
were of the opinion that the gas field at Sui 
in Baluchistan promised more than enough 
gas to provide fuel for many years for all 
West Pakistan’s industrial requirements, 
while the results just received of testing the 
lowest and possibly not the best of the four 
oilsands‘ drilled through at Nahorkatiya in 
Assam suggested that the sand was capable 
of yielding moderate production, Evidence 
from this well was being applied immediately 
to the search for further oil in the large area 
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of the Assam Valley, over which the Assam 
Oil Company held the exclusive priority 
right to apply for concessions’ 


LABOUR COSTS 


Labour costs were 300-400 per cent pre- 
war and for every £6 wages and allowances 
£1 was spent in housing, schools, hospitals 
and other forms of welfare. The group be- 
lieved in improving the working conditions 
of their employees, but their efforts were in 
danger of being upset by the way the system 
of compulsory adjudication in industrial dis- 
putes was applied. However high the pay in 
relation to other comparable employment, 
arbitrary awards of two, three or four 
months wages were being made, thereby 


demands and doing great damage to indus- 
trial relations. 


RELATIONS WITH ANGLO-IRANIAN 


Referring to the recent issue of debenture 
stock by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
Limited, the chairman recalled the historic 
relationship between the two companies. 
Burmah Oil Company money and enterprise 
had first proved the existence in Persia of 
oil in commercial quantities. When the 
Anglo-Persian Oil es. was formed in 
1909 the Burmah Oil mpany subscribed 
95 per cent of the ordinary capital and 
guaranteed the preference stock. In 1914 
the ordinary capital was increased by. £2 
million, all of which was subscribed by His 
Majesty’s Government. Today the Burmah 


‘concessions. 
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ordinary stock. The a Oil Com. 
pany’s important share in. raq Petroleym 
Company also derived from Mr W. K 
D’Arcy’s interest in Iraq acquired by the 
Burmah Oil Company along with his Persian 

The report and accounts were un oniimously 
adopted. i 

The final dividend of 2s. 6d. per £1 unit 
on the ordinary stock, less income tax at 9. 
in the £, recommended by the directors, was 
approved and declared payable on july 17th, 
—_ balance of £596,047 was carried for. 
ward. 


Lord Bilsland and Sir William Fraser, the 
directors retiring by rotation, were unani- 
mously re-¢ Proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the 


encouraging the unions to make further Oil Company held about 26} per cent of the chairman. 





THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
ALEXANDRIA—EGYPT 


PAYMENT OF DIVIDEND 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Company held on June 24 
1953, the dividend of Fourteen Shillings and Three Pence per £5 
share proposed by the Directors was duly deciared in respect of the 
year ended December 31, 1952, but it was decided that Ten Shillings 
enly of this amount should be paid as from July 1, 1953, leaving 
payment of the balance in suspense. ; 

n accordance with this decision Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend of Ten Shillings per £5 share on Coupon No. 126, less 
Egyptian Government and Alexandria Municipal taxes amounting to 
is. 11.67d., will be paid on and after July 1, 1953, at the National 
Bank of Egypt in Alexandria at Rue Toussoun, or in London at 
6 King William Street, E.C.4. 

United ne Tax at the standard rate will also be deducted 
from dividends paid in London except when coupons are accom- 
panied by an affidavit of non-residence in the United Kingdom. 
wea for the year ended December 31, 1952, £155,400 (last year 

68,000). 

Coupons referring to share warrants to bearer of the series 120,001- 
168, must be listed separately on: special forms. These forms, 
which also contain instructions reenresse the issue of new coupon 
sheets for this series, are now obtainable on application, from the 
National Bank of Egypt. 

Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, June 24, 1953. 

By Order of the Board, 
ROBERT WALTON, 


RCA __ Managing Director. _ 


“OTTOMAN BANK — 


(INCORPORATED IN TURKEY WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 

Notice is hereby given that, in accordance with Article 29 of the 
Statutes, the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of SHAREHOLDERS 
will be held on Wednesday, August 5, 1953, at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, Lotidon, E.C.2, at 12.30 p.m.: to receive a Report 
from the Committeee with the Accounts for the year ending 
December 31, 1952; to propose a dividend; to replace the retiring 
members of the General Committee; to be informed concerning 
ratification of the new Agreement reached with the Turkish Govern- 
ment; to prolong the existence of the Bank for a period of 99 years 
as from July 3, 1953; to agree modification of the Statutes as pro- 
posed by the Committee, following on the new Agreement with the 
Turkish Government; and to fix the remunertation of the Members 
of the Committee in accordance with Article 18 of the Statutes. 

By the 27th Article of the Statutes the General Meeting is com- 
posed of Shareholders possessing at least thirty Shares, who, to be 
entitled to form Ps of the Meeting, must deposit their Shares at 
the chief. office of the comes Istanbul, or at any of the several 
branches or agencies abroad {in London at 20-22, Abchurch Lane, 
E.C.4, and in Paris at 7, rue Meyerbeer, 9me) ten days at least 
before the day fixed for the Meeting. 

Copies of the proposed modified Statutes will be available to Share- 
holders when depositing their Shares. 

J. VASSALL ADAMS, Secretary to the Committee. 

_ July 10, 1953. 


I ARRISTER (31), returned from four years’ practice in Middle 
East, would welcome interesting “employment, not necessarily 
SC RSISTANT ACCOUNTANT 
A SSL 'T A , aged 28-35, is required by a: West 
A Middlesex Manufacturing Company. Applicant must be fully 
qualified in financial and cost accounting. Experience in budgetary 
control and standard costifig essential. Post is superannuated and 
offers excellent opportunity.—Write, stating age, experience and 
salary required, to Box 287. 
\ ERCHANT BANKERS require recently qualified Chartered 
+ Accountant.—Applications, giving age and qualifications. to 
Box 254, Doriand Advertising; 18-20, Regent Street, London, 8.W.1. 
M* BRAIN is all I have to offer, trained legally and academically 
a to First Class Honours standard. Is there an employer who will 
tame ne practical account offering in return a worth-while future? 
—Box 294, 
BLE Chartered and Incorporated Accountafits required for installa- 
41 tion of Management Accounting Schemes. Age 28-40. Industrial 
experience since qualifying essential. Four-figure progressive salary. 
—Write, stating age, experience and salaries, to Robson, Morrow and 
Co., Box 005, 59 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 
T= CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 
requiring the services of Chartered Secretaries to fill secretarial 

and similar executive posts are invited to communicate with the 
Secretary of the Institute, 14 New Bridge Street, E.C.4. 
Te Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12, Clement's Inn Passage, London, 

W.C.2, invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History, 
and Social Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded), 
EXPORT SALES.—Dane (31), with br experience in foreign 
4 trade and shipping, seeks interesting sition in export sales 
field. Energetic, cultured, fluent knowledge of Scandinavian 
languages, glish, German, Spanish, Portuguese. Travelled, Resi- 
dent several years in in and South America, Europe-Western 
Hemisphere preferred.—Box 283 


a 







THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Applications are invited from graduates of any University for a 
Douglas Knoop Research Fellowship... The Fetlow will be required 
to undertake research _—e in the University of Sheffield, 

The Fellowship will be of the value of £426 a year, and will 
normally be tenable for three years, 

Applications (three copies), indicating the line of research proposed 
by the applicant, and including the names and addresses of three 
referees and, if desired, copies of testimonials, should reach the 
Registrar, The University, Sheffield (from whom further particulars 
may be obtained), by September 7, 1953. 

Official application forms are not provided, 

A.W. CHAPMAN, Registrar, 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.E.:3 


Principal: J. S. TAIT, Ph.D., B.Se., A.R.T.C., M.1.E.B., A.M.I. Mech&, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

The Governing Body invite applications for the appointment of two 
Grade B Assistants—(i) to teach Shorthand (Pitman’s), Typewriting, 
Private Secretarial Practice and neral commercial subjects up to 
advanced R.S.A. Standard. Applicants should have teaching and 
commercial experience and a practical knowled of modern office 
machines and up-to-date business methods; (ii) to teach English, 
History and/or graphy up to G.C.E. Advanced Level. Applicants 
must be Graduates and should have teaching experience. : 

Salary according to the Burnham Technical Scale for Teachers in 
Establishments of Further Education: Man—£490-£25-£765, Women— 
£437-£20-£597-£15-£612 per annum, plus London Allowance of £36-£48, 
and the following where applicable: (#) Graduate allowance £60 (men), 
£48 (women); (ii) training allowance £18 (men), £15 (women), for each 
year up to three for full-time study or nm | beyond 2 years; 
(ili) increments for industrial experience up to years; (iv) incre- 
ments for full-time teachi caper are 

Full particulars of the post an —— forms may be obtained 
from the Clerk to the Governors, to whom they should be returned not 
later than July 18, 1953. 


TEXTILE RESEARCH 
ENGLISH SEWING COTTON CO. LIMITED, invites applications 
from young men ‘who are capable of undertaking and supervising 
Research work into Synthetic yarns. ; : 
Applicants niust be Graduates with the appropriate scientific 
training and ability to give practical e ion to results, Two or 
three years’ Industrial experience an advantage. 5 
The position is a permanent one with Superannuation and 4 
salary commensurate with qualifications, which provides an excellent 
opportunity for a young man who wishes to mitiate new develop- 
meénts in a practical sphere. i > 5 ; 
Applications, giving age and full detalils of qualifications and 
experience, should be addressed to The Personnel Manager, !nglish 
Sewing Cotton Co., Lid., Arkwright House, Manchester, 3 





ERSONNEL OFFICER.—Applications are mvVited for a Personnel 

Officer vacancy in the Consumer Research Department of a large 
food manufacturing company in the Home Counties. This is 4 
pioneer position, which offers meee for individual initiative and 
responsibility in the introduction of modern personnel practice into 
a new field, and the duties will include the formulation and develop 
ment of selection procedures, the development of training ™ thod, 
the assessment of performance and the revi of wese licies a8 
they affect the employment of a country-wi of field inter- 
viewers. Initial salary will be not less than £560 per annur plus 
non-contributory pension and other benefits. Women aged 25 to # 
years, who have had not less than three years in personne! wor and 
who are prepared to travel within the United Kingdom, should write 
in confidence, giving full details of career to date, to Box 231. 


EQUIRED by important firm of Commbddity Brokers and Mer- 
chants in City with world-wide connections, Market Represents; 
tive aged up to 35 years. Fluent French and German or bi-!insua 
standard in either with working know @ of the other. Some 
experience international marketing very desirable. Essential uJalift- 
cations initiative, energy and drive and presence, Firs: -class 
prospects for suitable man —Write, stating age, experience and ««!a' 
ideas, to Box 277. This vacancy has been notified in accordance wi 
the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. : 
ONONISTS 1943/44, 1946/53 inclusive (unbound) for sale. “any 
odd ccpies, Offers.—Box 290, . 


ee 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES, salaried, aged about 35. are | 
required by a Public Company of Leading Food Manufactur:'s 
who are engaged in an expansion programme, The 2r°25 
are’ South Western England South Wales, West Riding of 
Yorkshire and the Glasgow/Edinburgh areas. 

_ Selling experience, though not necessarily in_food, is es*:"- 
tial. Applicants must have their own car. Salary £850 oT 
annum plus expenses and pation in @ contributory 
Superannuation Scheme, This vacancy has been notified © 


accordance with the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1°”. 
Box 0200, Lee & Nightingale, Liverpool, 
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Build your — equipment 


DEXION 


SLOTTED ANGLE 


TH 


just cut it and bolt it, that’s all! 


No drawings required-rough sketches are good enough 
No drilling, welding, measuring or painting. No scrap 


Now available in both steel & aluminium alloy. 


% Write or telephone for illustrated booklet 98 


DEXION .rp., 189, REGENT ST., LONDON, w.1 


Telephone: REGent 4841 





and below 


The final stages of] yet another 


tuum ple of Cleveland's deep foundation skill. The pi¢rs which " to support 

'c long Neath River Bridge ate figmly embedded in oy ss strata, 
78 ‘cst below the surface. For any type of Sect, in any part of the world, 
C 


.nd’s long experience enable them to build to > schedule 


CLEVELAND 


ers of Bridges & Fabricators of all types of structural steelwork 


149 


STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


AT YOUR SERVICE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: NITTON 


TELEX: (100. 
POREIGN EXCHANGE DEPT: 1302 


STOCK EXCHANGE DEPT: 1301, 


TELEPHONES: 221946 MANAGEMENT: 221900 


POSTAL ADDRESS: STOCKHOLM 16 





‘Of course I trust him!’ 







ALL the same, it’s a lot of money to 
handle, and he realises as well as I do 
that it’s only reasonable for the 
firm to be properly covered. 
That’s why we decided to take 
out a Fidelity Bond with the 
‘General’, It's only a matter ofa 
signature—and a reliable man 
has nothing to fear. 


‘General’ Guarantee Policies can at a 

| very low rate, cover embezzlement and 
misappropriation risks of all kinds as 
well a and cash in transit robber- 
ies. Send off the coupon right away for 
further particulars, 


seeeeeeseenseeees Peace of mind costs very little sscececascsseusenn 


. Please send me fall particulars and 3} 
. | proposal form of the ‘General’ Fidelity % 
. @r @Fr° 4a | Guarantee Insurance Policy. ° 
* | a 
: ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE Name... : 
© ASSURANCE CORPORATIONLTD. | Address 
* General Buildings,Perth,Scotiand | ° 
: . 
© cdccarcccncconcedconseccesesessoucecocesceucesseconesesetones: 


FAMOUS FOR ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCSB 
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When Understanding is All-Important... 


».. it is a saving’of time and money to find provides New Orleans with the advantages of 
skilled, courteous assistance, instantly avail- a free port for landing, storing, processing, 
able! International House and the Internation- manufacturing or re-exporting goods with no 
al Trade Mart give tangible expression to the customs expenses or formalities, 
good-neighbor policy of the port of New Or- 

leans, assisting importers and exporters, their Ship New Orleans ns 


customers and their shippers to get together 
to mutual profit. Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 Port of All-Important Savin gs 








CHECK ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 


¢ Ample supply of friendly labor 


Favorable location for trade with entire 
Mid-Continent area of the United States 


Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 
Ample equipment for all types of cargo 
Connecting rail, truck, barge, air transport 
Ample marginal wharfage 


International House and International 
Trade Mart facilitating foreign trade 


e No lighterage needed 


WRITE in confidence for detailed information fos 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


At International House, bilingual OF THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
| secretarial service is one of the many 


courtesies to stimulate overseas trade. 2 CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS, IA., U. S. A. 
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“The burning question,” 
said King Alfred, | 


| “is how to control the temperature | 

within very fine limits. | hear they'll have the | 
answer in the twentieth century—oil fuel. Now, | 

f only Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. had started business | 

my time, | shouldn't be sitting here cake- 
ning—controlled heat and oil fuel would be 


ralatt, 
CO 


2 the job for me." 





ONTROLLED | 
HEAT 
WITH 
OIL FUEL 





W)) < 
NUMBE even 


‘ Virginia’ Cigarettes 20 for 3/11 


atso Abdulla Turkish and Egyptian 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 











